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F in the multitude of publications, with 
vhich libraries are inceſſantly burdened 
from the preſs, and which fatigue the ſatiated 8 
reader, there are ſome that deſerve favour, . 1 
and can Furniſh entertainment theſe are 
undoubtedly books of hiſtory, becauſe they con- 
tinually preſent us with freſh objects of curio- 
ſity and inſtruction. This is alſa, perhaps, the 
only branch of literature in which-mediocrity 
can be put up with, by reaſon of its utility and 
x neceſſity. Our claim to this, indulgence. muſt 
increaſe in proportion as, the ſubject is more 
new and intereſting. The work now offered 
do the public, being upon a ſubjeQ, both in 
4 A 3 itſelf 
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Itſelf and in its circumſtances, moſt worthy to 
engage attention at this time, the Editor flat- 
ters himſelf, that his zeal in producing it will 
meet with approbation. Beſides, this is a new 
career opened by the Author; he is the firſt 
who has removed the veil caſt over the whole : 
life of a Prince, whoſe charaQer, though dead, 4 
flattery ſeemed ſtill to conceal. 

The plain title of this work contrary to . 
many others more pompous, which promiſe | 
more than they perform will deceive ous {| 
readers agreeably in this reſpect, for they may | 
be aſſured that it performs much more than it 
promiſes ; they will imagine that they ſhall VB 
find nothing in it, but the character of Lewis 1 

XV. conſidered in a philoſophic view, which 
was the Author's firſt deſign; and they wilf 4 
read with ſurpriſe the complete hiſtory of his ; 
reign : there does not ſeem to be one import- 
ant fact omitted; but the whole is brought into ö 
a narrow compaſs, and treated with proper con- 
ciſeneſs. The work is moreover written by a | 
_ maſterly hand, and with a manly freedom; it 
gives 2 natural deſcription, not only of the 
charaQer of the late Monarch —of that of 
the Princes and Princeſſes of his houſe== of his ; 
ſeveral miſtreſſes — his Miniſters—his Gene- if 
rals, &c.z but it is alſo interſperſed with I 
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very curious anecdotes, not to be found elfe- 


where. | 
This Hiſtory having become more exten- 


five than the Writer had at firft imagined, it 


was his deſign, after having collected it, to 
diſtribute it into ſeveral diftin& parts, plainly 
marked out even in the developenient of the 
ſubject, which is divided into four principal 
periods: the firſt is the Regency; the ſecond, 
the adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleuri; the third, 
extends from the death of that Miniſter to that 
of the Marchioneſs of Pompadour z and the 


fourth, from the death of the Marchioneſs to 


that of Lewis XV. The Editor having been 


obliged to print the work as it was written, in | 


order to ſatisfy the impatience of his brethren 
this circumſtance has prevented the Author 
from throwing it into this form, more agree- 
able, and more convenient for ſuperficial rea- 
ders ; others will readily fix upon the diviſions 
indicated. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
. r THE 


TRANSLATOR. 


'T is neceſſary to inform our Engliſh Reads 

ers, of the omiſſions that have been made 
in the following work. They are very few, and 
ſuch only as it was imagined would make it 
more agreeable to them, and as related to mat- 
ters totally unimportant. 'The greateſt part of 
them are in the Appendix of the firſt volume. 
The firſt is, that of the lift of the perſons 
taxed, with the ſums they were taxed in; 
an article, with which the Tranſlator, after 
he had inconſiderately taken much pains to 
finiſh it-—and had reduced all the livres into 
Engliſh money—was ſo diſguſted, and found 
it ſo very unintereſting to an Engliſh reader, 
that 


L x] 
that he reſolved to omit it. Had it been 
printed, it would have filled at leaſt three 
ſheets with tedious and uſeleſs calculation. 
The other omiſſion is that of the Poetry 
in the ſeveral Appendixes, This is alſo chiefly 
in the Appendix of the firſt volume. In the 


others, there are not more than three or four 


pages left out. This poetry conſiſts, for the 
moſt part, of burleſque ballads, which would 
no more bear tranſlation into Engliſh, than 


any of our moſt common. political ballads would 


into French, There is ſomething ſo nation- 
al in the popular alluſions, which always con- 


ſtitute the merit of this ſort of productions, 


that they will not endure tranſplanting into a 


foreign ſoil, Neither, indeed, would theſe 


have been worth the attempt. Beſide theſe 
fugitive pieces, there is a poem, intitled the 


Philippics, which takes up about two ſheets . 


of the original, and is. likewiſe omitted in the 


tranſlation. It would: be impoſſible to give it 
in our language, at leaſt, ſo as to make it 
' Intereſting to an Engliſh reader; for, indepen- 
dent of its being a ſatire upon the private cha- 
rater of the Duke of Orleans (in many reſpec̃ts 


contradictory to what is advanced in this hiſtory) 


it is ſo extremely full of alluſions to obſcure 
perſons, that it may be doubted, whether it 
| can 
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£an afford much amuſement, 


even 


to the 


French themſelves, at ſuch a diſtance of time 


from its firſt publication. 


It is the more requiſite to acquaint the 
Reader with theſe omiſſions, becauſe, as they 
were not determined , upon before the print- 
ing was far advanced, there are references 
found to theſe pieces in the body of the work, 
though there be nothing to anſwer them. The 
referring numbers, to prevent confuſion, have 


been preſerved as at firſt. 


But though the Tranſlator has left out the 
Poetry in the Appendixes, the Reader will 
find, that he has attempted, in Engliſh verſe, 
all the little Epigrams, and other ſcraps of 
Poetry, which occurred in the body of the 


Work. In theſe inſtances, the original is al- 


ways ſubjoined, to gratify the curioſity of thoſe 
Readers who may like to compare them ; and, 
as the only merit pretended to, is that of 
having endeavoured to give the ſenſe of theſe 
paſſages, it is hoped the candour of the Reader 


will make allowances for the reſt. 


The only thing remaining to obſerve is, that | 
the livres, throughout the work, are all re- 
duced to Engliſh money, at the rate of ten 


pence ſterling per livre. 
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HERE are too many difficulties attend- 1715. 

ing the hiſtory of a reign juſt finiſhed, to 
admit of an attempt to write that of Lewis XV. Be- 
ades the neceſſity there would be of, obtaining an in- 
ſight into the archives of the Miniſtry, which motives 
ot policy would forbid, on account of the too cloſe con- 
* neQtion between preſent and preceding events; we 
* Jhould ſtand in need of the ſame acceſs to the other ca- 
binets of Europe : where we ſhould undoubtedly meet 
with ſtill more inſurmountable. obſtacles. Without 
this aſſiſtance, not having a complete view of our ob- 
jects, we ſhould run the riſque of compoſing an imper- 
fect, or at leaſt a partial work; and partiality is the 
greateſt fault a work of this kind can have. 

{t 1s not the ſame with the private life of a Monarch; * 
if it be too dangerous to write it as it paſſes, and under 
his own eye, from the fear of incurring his reſentment 
by offending his vanity 5 when he is dead, we cannnot 
be too early in collecting a multitude of facts which 
conſtitute the intereſting part of it, and are often pre- 
ſerved. only by oral tradition, the 6 veſtiges of 


which wear out, and are often entirely loſt with their 
witneſſes. 


Vol. I. B 


Fabel 25 


We 


2 THE PRIVATE LIFE 


We ſhalinot go out of our way to prove the utility of 
rivate memoirs; this is too philolophic an age to call 
it in queſtion, and the muliſtu e of fimilar publications 


that have been ſavourably received, ſhew how much . 
they are now preferred to large hiſtorical collections. 


In fact, if the intereft we take in any narrative depends 
upon, and is proportioned to, the ſecret application 
we make of it to ourſelves while we are liſtening to it, 
what ſentiment can be excited at the recital of the diſ- 

races and ſucceſſes of a Prince, who experiences mis- 
fortunes to which the reader can never be ſubject, or 


becomes reſplendent with glory to which he has no 


right to aſpire ? On the contrary, when we ſet aſide 


the dignity and grandeur of the Monarch, and ſhew 


nothing more than the man ; every order of citizens, 


and every- individual, will ee intereſt them- 


ſelves nearly in his domeſtic happineſs or miſery, will 
be afflicted by the one, or rejoice at the other; ſince 
theſe will in ſome meaſure become common to them- 
ſelves, ſrom the poſſibility of their experiencing the 
ſame. But if the merit of theſe collections of anec- 
dotes, when made with caution and diſcernment, can- 
not be denied, the general aſſertion is more particularly 
and juſtly verified with regard to Lewis XV. It is 
well known how fond this Prince was of a private life : 
it is remembered that he always quitted it with regret, 
to appear in his public character, and that as ſoon as 
the buſy ſcene was over, he was impatient to retire 
into the interior part of his palace. Which of us has 
not heard his ſervants, his favourites, and his miniſters 
ſay, Why was not the King born in our rank? he 


« would have been the moſt amiable private man, the 


« beſt huſband, the beſt father, and the moſt upright 
« man in his kingdom.” Theſe exclamations, which 
were frequently repeated, cannot but inſpire us with 
the greateſt deſire of ſeeing Lewis XV. under theſe dif- 
ſerent points of view; and we proceed immediately to 
fatisfy the impatience of our readers. 

* Lewis XV. who aſcended the throne near- 
Sept. 1. ly at the ſame age as his great grandfather 
1715. had done, preſented a ſtill more — 

8 ; 
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ſight to the kingdom, and to all Europe. Being the 
only branch remaining, and that a feeble one, of his 
2uguſt family in France, his death could not have 
failed to excite commotions, and perhaps a fatal war, 
from the pretenſions of the King of Spain to recover 
the rights of his birth: ſo that beſides the natural af- 
fection of the nation for their Sovereigns, a motive of 
policy engaged them to watch with more peculiar care 
over this precious child. 

Reports which prevailed, and were believed, con- 
cerning the fatal cauſe of the death of ſo many Princes, 
carried off in ſo ſhort a time, could not but increaſe 
their alarms : imprefſed with this prejucice, the peo- 
ple ſaw their young Sovereign intruſted to the hands 


of the aſſaſſin of his anceſtors; and the circumſtance” 


which at preſent furniſhes the ſtrongeſt argument, in 
refuting the calumniators of the Regent, was at that 
time a continual ſubje& o terror. Undoubtedly, had 
the Regent been the author of theſe ciſaſters in the 
Royal Family, of the death of three Davphins, who 
expired in the palace of Lewis XIV. who were ſtricken 
under his own eye, and ſnatched as it were from his 
arms, when he had thus got the power into his hands, 
his vaſt deſires would have known no bounds ; but, 
proceeding from one crime to another, he would not 
have ſhuddered at the murder of a King, without 
which all his former crimes became uſeleſs ; fince that 
was the only one which could aſſure him impunity, 


and put him in poſſeſſion of that ſceptre, which legiti- 


mates every act of violence to the eyes of ambition. 
But this reaſoning, however concluſive to us, could 


not be fo to his cotemporaries. It was not therefore 


without the greateſt anxiety, that the da 

after the death of Lewis XIV. they ſaw the 2 Sep. 
Parliament annul the will of that Monarch, 

declare the Duke of Orleans ſole Regent of the king- 
dom, deprive the Duke du Maine of the command of 
the King's houſhold troops, and even of the privilege 
of guarding his ſacred perſon, and acknowledge that 
theſe offices belonged folely to the former. 
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The ſteps taken by this Court, however extraordi- 
nary, were yet authorized by an inſtance in the pre- 
ceding reign. At the death of Lewis XIII. the will 
of that Monarch had been alſo annulled, without pro- 
dueing any remonſtrance from the people, whoſe rights 
were violated by this act. If this great event was not 
then attended with any conſequences, at a time when 
the nation, agitated by factions and civil wars for the 
ſpace of e e. years, ſtill preſerved all its energy; 
when the general aſſemblies of the ſtate, holden under 
the preceding reign, were not yet aboliſhed; and 
when a requiſition for the calling of ſuch an aſſembly 
from the different orders of the ſtate could not have 
been deemed an encroachment upon authority; it is 
not to be wondered at, that it ſhould have paſſed with 
no greater oppoſition, at a time when all was bending 
under the yoke of deſpotiſm. | 

One circumſtance, which undoubtedly contributed 
to make the Parliament acquieſce in the Duke of Or- 


leans's demands, was an artful clauſe introduced in his 


ſpeech, in which, without ſeeming to make any terms 
with the Magiſtrates, he granted them a privilege 
which in ſome ſort made them partakers of the power 
with which they were going to inveſt him. 
« But on whatever pretenſions,” ſaid he, © I ma 
« found my claim to the regency, I will boldly ven- 
« ture to aſſure you, Gentlemen, that ] ſhall deferve 
« it by my zeal for the ſervice of the King, and for 
„ the public good, eſpecially as I mean to avail myſelf 
1 of your counſels and your wiſe remon/krances.” 
„ privilege of making remonſtrances, which this 
inſinuation ſeemed to convey a promiſe of reſtoring to 
them, flattered lee ner 5 pride, which had 
been hurt for ſixty years _ on account of their hav- 
ing been deprived of it by Lewis XIV“. I his allur- 
ing bait determined them on this, as well as on ſeveral 
occaſions afterwards, to ſacrifice the intereſt of the na- 


tion 

Or what is nearly the fame thing, Lewis XIV, only a'lowed 

the Parliament to make remonſtrances, after his letters, edicts, 
ar declarations were fairly and plainly regiſtered. 
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OF LEWIS XV. 3 


tion to their vanity; ſince their own intereſt, if well 


underſtood, ought to have prompted them to reſume 
their vigour and energy. For in fact, the Regent, by 
renewing to the Magiſtrates the liberty of addreſſing 
wiſe remon/lrances to the throne, mads them implicit- 
ly agree, that he had a right to take that privilege 


away from them, whenever he thought their remon- 


ſtrances not wiſe: this was deſtroying, nay abſolutely 
aboliſhing the privileges they have 10 loudly claimed 
under this reign, of being the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion, the ſeveral flates of the kingdom contracted to a 
ſmaller ſcale. | 

Who indeed would dare to conteſt with the Magiſ- 
trates their right of complaining ? Who would venture 
to aſſert, that the integral parts of the ſocial contract, 
ſhall not have the right, when aggrieved, to expoſe 
their injuries, and demand the redreſs of them ? 

The precautions taken to render the Duke of Or- 
leans's party formidable, did not a little contribute to 
damp the courage of the Parliament. They knew 
that the Court was ſurrounded with troops, and the 
great chamber filled with armed men“. It is true, 
that many of them were on the fide of the Duke du 
Maine : but the Duke having, by a ſhameful filence, 
acquieſced in every thing that was paſſing contrary to 


the will of the late King, every man abandoned a 


Prince. who abandoned himſelf. And indeed, his 
Dutcheſs, tranſported with fury, received him, at his 
return to Sceaux, with marks of the higheſt contempt +, 
The circumſtance that completed his meanneſs, and 
ſeemed to make him worthy of the treatment he re- 
ceived, was, that after having aſked to be diſmiſſed 
from the care of the King's perſon, he ſtill kept the 

B 3 ſuper- 


* This fact, which is atteſted by ſeveral memoirs of the times, 
as well as by oral tradition, is very probable, notwithſtanding 
what M. de Voltaire may ſay to the contrary. Have we not ſeen 
the ſame thing happen on a leſs important occaſion, in 1971, 


when M. de Maupeou came to the Court, on the 24th of January, 
to inſtall the council? ; 


* 


+ It * ſaid, that the Dutcheſs du Maine gave him 2 flap on 
the face. | 


6 THE PRIVARE LIFE 


| 
l ſuperintendance of his Majeſty's education, accepted # 
4 of a poſt in the Council of Regency, and, in a word, by 
1 did not diſdain to prefer a ſubalteru office at Court, to | 


an abſolute. and total retirement. 
Lewis XIV. had alſo appointed by his will, Mar- f 
1 ſthal Villeroi to be governor to the young King; the 
LH Dutcheſs of Ventadour to be his governeſs; the Biſhop 
|: of Frejus to be his preceptor ; and Father le Tellier 
[i his confeflor. The expulſion of the Jeſuit was the on- 
i ly change made in theſe appointments. 
| . Madame Ge Ventadour was the only perſon who 
Kt could enter immediately on the duties of her office. 
W This Princeſs, of the illuſtrious houſe of Rohan, which 
| | as fince furniſhed ſeveral other Governeſſes to the 
1 Royal family of France, was qualified in the higheſt 
| degree for the truſt repoſed in her. She had a great 
* deal of ſoftneſs, and at the ſame time much dignity. } 
LEN She was paſſionately fond of her Royal pupil, and her 4 
meat care was rather that of an affectionate mother, than \ 
of an ambitious ſtranger. All the tranſactions that 2 
were going forward, could not but increaſe her viglhs = 
lance : for ſhe was not ignorant of the dreadful ſuſpis 
cions which had raiſed diftruft in the minds of all men. 1 
How great muſt have been her anxicty, when the faw 7 
the care of the King's perſon intruſted to the preſump- 4 
tive heir of the crown. Her attention was redoubled 
on this account, and the enjoyed not an inſtant of tran- f 
quility, during the ſpace of near eighteen months that 5 
ſhe remained in the ſervice of his Majeſty. 
One ſingular circumſtance happened to this gover- 
neſs, which was the occaſion of her receiving an ho- 
nour that no woman had ever enjoyed be- 
12 Sept. fore her. Lewis XV. coming to the Parlia- 
ment, to hold his firſt Bed of Juſtice in order | 
to confirm the decree of the Court in favour of the Re- A 
gent, the Dutcheſs of Ventadour repreſented, at this 1 
meeting, the Queen Mother and Regent. The only 
_ difference was, that ſhe took not her ſeat upon the F 
throne, but that ſhe attended there, ſitting at the feet 0 
of the King; ſhe ſpoke, however, in his name. She i 
vas then * forty years of age, was ſtill W 2 
| an ? 
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OF LEWIS XV. 5 


and aſſumed a great air of dignity, which made her 


appear not unworthy of this illuſtrious act. Gentle- 
men, ſaid ſhe, “the King has cauſed you to be aſ- 
« ſembled, in order to make his pleaſure known to you: 


his Chancellor will explain it.“ 


Immediately after this bed of juftice, fx Councils 
were eſtabliſhed, beſide that of the Regency. The 
firſt, which was called the Council of Conſcience, re- 


garded eccleſiaſtical matters; the ſecond, foreign af- 


airs ; the third, war; the fourth, finance; the fifth, 
the navy; and the laſt, prefided over the internal af- 


fairs of the kingdom. 


In order that the Parliament ſhould the more readily 
conſent to the regiſtering of this declaration, another 
had been joined to it, agreeable to the inſinuation above- 
ment'oned, by which the privilege was reſtored to 
them, of making repreſentations or remonſtrances, be- 
fore the publication of the laws that were addreſſed to 
them ; * his Majeſty required that theſe remon- 
ſtances ſhould be repreſented within eight 
days. 16 Sept, 

This form of adminiſtration by Councils, 
taking in all the parts of government, and confinin 
the Secretaries of State merely to the ſigning of their 
names“, which form is uſed in other kingdoms, and 
of which there had been examples in ours under ſeve- 
ral reigns, becomes particularly neceffary under a 
young or weak Monarch, If it ſhould ſometimes oc- 
caſion a ſlowneſs of proceeding in affairs, the deciſions, 
on the other hand, are more mature; it makes them 
leſs verfatile, and is particularly beneficial in oppoſing 
craft, preventing favour, and guarding againſt ſeducti- 


on, which is ſo frequently employed with ſucceſs againtt 


a ſingle man. | 
The regent adopted this plan of government the 
more readily, as it tended to remove the ideas of 
deſpotiſm, which might have been imputed to him z 
as it furniſhed him with the means of giving places to 
B 4 | a great 


2 time, or at leaſt there was no buſineſs done by them, 


* The offices of Secretaries of State were even ſuppreſſed for 
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a great number of his own creatures, and acquiring 
new ones, of employing at leaſt thoſe who were diſpo- 


fed to cabal againft him; in a word, as it enabled him 


to fulfil the engagements he had entered into with the 
Marchioneſs de Maintenon, the houſe of Noailles, and 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed members of the Parliament, up- 
on condition, that they ſhould aſſiſt him in meaſures 
to annul the will of Lewis XIV. 
It will certainly appear a matter of ſurprize, that the 
Queen Dowager, (for no man at preſent ſeems to diſ- 
ute her that title) ſhould be the foremoſt to concur 
in the annulling of a ſolemn act, the plan of which ſhe 
had at leaſt approved, if not herſelf ſuggeſted, againſt 
a Prince whom ſhe had never liked, or rather whom 
the had always deteſted, on account of his mode of 
thinking and his manners, which were ſo repugnant to 
the religious views of the favourite. But what will 
not the policy even of devotees adapt itfelf to? 


This able woman, ſenſible of the averſion Lewis 


XIV. had for his nephew, had not dared to contradict 


him in his laſt wiſhes; but at the ſame time, foreſeeing 
what would happen, ſhe had determined not to wait 


the event. She doubted not one moment but that the 
great talents of the Duke of Orleans would prevail over 
the Duke du Maine, and that the former would be- 
come maſter of the kingdom.at the King's death. She 
therefore judged it neceilary to prevent the ſtorm that 


would infallibly riſe againſt her, and to deſerve the 


gratitude of the Prince, whoſe generoſity ſhe was al- 
ready acquainted with, by giving him previous infor- 
mation of the articles of the will, that he might be the 
better prepared to oppoſe them with advantage and 
ſecurity. Madame de Maintenon was ſtill more de- 
termined to behave in this. manner, from her affection 
for the Duke of Noailles her nephew“. At the death 


of the Princes, in order to pay his court to the King, 


| he had indulged himſelf in the moſt indiſcreet, or ra- 
ther the moſt rah and moſt culpable language. In 


the 


* That is to ſay, who had married Mademoiſelle d' Aubigns, 


micce and ſole heireſs of Madame de Maintenon. 
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nation, rather than the funeral pomp of the Monarch. 
The fictt ſteps the Regent took, after the power of 
diſpenſing favours became veſted in him, did honour 
to his ſincerity and moderation. He appointed the 
| B 5 fore 


+ Meaning the late King, 


1g the exceſs of his zeal, and under the ſuppoſition that 
o- 1 all the deaths which had happened were the effects 
m ol poiſon, he had been accuſed of having imputed them 
re © to his R. H.; and when people were ae bree to 
1d * gueſs at the author of theſe execrable crimes, he had 
p- ; named the Duke of Orleans, and had added; “ if 
es 4 the laſt +, who is now at the point of death, ſhould 
. « periſh, I will be the Brutus.“ Such was the anec- 
he daote then circulated, and fince preſerved in the me- 
iſ- ” moirs of the times. Nothing leſs than a very eſſential 
ur ſervice could wipe away the ſlanderous aſſertion and 
he 1 the threat, the atrociouſneſs of which ſeemed however 
ut do be diminiſhed by their extravagance. And indeed 
m | the Regent's magnanimity, forgetting both the one and 
of © the other, was mindful only of the gratitude due to 
to > the Duke of Noailles, for having diſcloſed the will of 
ill Lewis XIV. and for the ſervices rendered him by that 
* houſe, which was then the moſt powerful in the king- 
vis dom, both in itſelf and by its great alliances; 
iQ 1 The circumſtance that —_ chiefly have affected 
ng Madame de Maintenon, in her critical ſituation, was 
alt | to find, that her conduct, which was only the effect 
he > of neceſlity, made her the involuntary accomplice of 
der | the outrages committed againſt the memory of Lewis 
Wh XIV. The French, in reality, who are always fond of 
he * novelty, avalled themſelves of the little reſpect the 
at 1 Government then ſhewed to the will, the principles, 
he and memory of the deceaſed King: they gave them- 
3 4 ſelves upto all the licentiouſneſs which ſlaves, eſcaped 
AY 5 from their chains, allow themſelves againſt their maſ- 
he ter; his ſtatues were inſulted with the bittereſt inſcrip- 
* tions, the moſt acrimonious ſatires were publickly cir- 
* 5 culated againſt him, and in his funeral proceſſion the 
Ron 5 prayers of the prieſts were leſs heard than the coarſe 
* Ef ſongs of a licentious mob, Jt was the triumph of the 
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fore-mentioned Duke of Noailles, Preſident of the 9 
Council of Finance, whoſe pardon he ſealed by this 70 
favour, as he did that of Marſhal Villars, by creatin 
him Prefident of the Council of War, The Marſhal 1 
had negociated the treaty of Raſtadt, with Prince Eu- Wh 
gene of Savoy; in which he had agreed to ſome ſecret 
articles, tend ing to the exclufion of the Duke of Or- 
leans from the crown ; and his R. H. was not unacquaint- 
ed with it“. The Cardinal of Noailles, who was the 
chief of the ſanſeniſt's party, was connected with the 
principal members of the Parliament, and had been ve- 1 
ry uſeful in promoting the meaſures of the Regent, was qt 
placed at the head of the Council of Conſcience. The ; 
preferment of this Prelate, gave new vigour to his fac- 
tion, which was ſtill more delighted to ſee Father le 
Tellier removed from Court. Every exile returned; 8 
and the deſerted Sorbonne ſaw again ſeated among her 
learned matters, thoſe doctors who had before honour- 5 
ed, and rendered her illuſtrious by their ſcience. In a 3 
word, 


* The following anecdote we find in an allegorical romance 
of the times, intitled, The adventures of Pomponius.” „ Salliru 
* (Villars),. General of the Gauls, a man well acquainted with 
„ buſineſs, and who handled the pen and the ſword with equal 
* dexterity, was commiſſioned by his Sovereign to enter into a 
« treaty with thoſe people who dwell on the ſide of the Adri- 
* atic ſea, His commiſſion was a ſecret one; and he executed it 
© with greater fidelity than prudence. His Sovereign died ſome 
* hittle time after, and the Prince who ſucceeded, having en- 
** gaged the ſeveral allies of the Crown to communicate to him all 
«* the treaties they had made with his predeceſſors, among the reſt, 
«*« the fore-mentioned treaty was put into his hands. The Prince, 
upon examining it, was not a little ſurprized to find that it 
« contained an article to exclude him from the crown, and that 4 
« the General of the armics had not only ſtipulated this matter. i 
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4 with the people who inhabit the ſhores bathed by the Adriatic, 
4% but had even engaged in the ſame league, the Iberians, the Al- 
* lobroges, and ſeveral other nations. The Prince ſent for the 
« General of the armies, and communicated the treaties to him. 
« Salliry avowed the fact, ſaying, he had done it only in obe- 
„ dience to the commands of the late King, whoſe original order 
«4 for this purpoſe he produced; without which, his head would 
% have anſwered for it. By removing himſelf afterwards from 
Court, he eſcaped the vengeance and reſentment of the new 
Prince, to whoſe favour he was gradually reſtored through his 
wie's means,” . 
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word, the Jeſuits now experienced, in their turn, thoſe 
diſgraces with which they had overwhelmed their ri- 
vals: a general, and even an exaſperated fury prevail- 
ed againſt them, ſo that the police was obliged to take 
them under its protection in the capital. So many 
favours conferred upon the Janſeniſts, by him who was 
now at the helm of the French Adminiſtration, were 
the more valuable, 2s no man was ignorant of his 
method of thinking : it was well known that the God 
of Baal, or the God of Iſrael, were equally objects of 
ridicule with him. But beſide the ſentiments of grati- 
tude, which might influence him in the diſpentation 


of theſe particular favours, he was directed by 


views of a ſuperior kind; he was endeavouring 1716. 
to bring about a calm, and to reſtore public tran- 

quility, diſturbed by the internal diſſenſions excited 15 
fanaticiſm, towards the end of the preceding reign. Af- 
ter this firſt care, he had another, and not leſs impor- 
rant ſolicitude ; which was to avenge the unhappy 
nation, whoſe miſeries the contraQors exulted over, by 
2 new ſpecies of luxury. By way of example, he began, 
by obliging the Comptroller General Deſmarets to give 
an account of his adminiſtration, 

According to a regulation made under Lewis XV#. 
he was not accountable for any thing. Since the ſup- 
preſſion of the office of ſuperintendant of the finances, 
the King had always taken upon himſelf the duties of 
it: no payment had been made but by virtue of the 
eſtimates and warrants ſigned by himſelf, The Comp- 
trollers General were now nothing more than the exe- 
cutors of his orders; but yet it was neceſſary to prove 
that theſe orders had been followed; and a Miniſter 
might ſtill be very culpable in the mode of executing 
them. M. Deſmarets compoſed upon this ſubje&t a 
circumſtantial memorial, which is conſidered as a maſ- 
ter-piece, and which, by diſcovering the deplorable 
ſtate of the kingdom, proved, that theſe diſaſters could 
not be attributed to the Miniſter, and were only the 
unavoidable conſequence of the ſeveral} misfortunes 


that 
* On the 5th of Sept. 1661, when Fouquet was cenfined, 
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that had ravaged the ſtate towards the cloſe & the 


laſt reign. He demonſtrated, that if the revenues of 
the ſtate were abſorbed to the year 1717, incluſively, 
by anticipated aſſignments, yet the unfunded debts 
were nearly the ſame, after ſeven years of an almoti 
generally unfortunate war, as they were at the begin- 
ning of 1708, when his adminiſtration began. 

This memorial did a great deal. of honour to the 
author, among the Council o. Finance, but it did not 
reſtore to him the place that had been taken from him, 
nor did it even procure him a feat in that Council, 

which he had aſtoniſhed by his talents and pro- 

1716. bity. He died in private life, and from him is 

deſcended the family of Maillebois. He leſt 

three ſons, who were men of ſmall ſtature, and who on 

that account were named at Court, where every thing 
is an object of ridicule, © the Terriers.“ 

12 The eſtabliſhment of a Chamber of juſtice, 
Murch. to proſecute and puniſſi thoſe who had com- 

mitted abuſes in the finances, was an object 
which muſt neceſſarily become more uſeful, according 
to the liſt of the men of buſineſs that were taxed “. 
This liſt amounted to upwards of 160 millions ; and 
undoubtedly this ſum, well employed, might have fur- 
niſhed a great reſource for diminiſhing the debts of the 
ſtate ; but it was preſently known, that a ſmall part 
only of this money entered the King's coffers 1; that 
theſe depredators were ranſomed by others ; that the 
favourites, the millrefles, and the judges, made a trade 
of reducing theſe taxes. It is reported, that a Con- 
tractor, who was taxed at 1,200,000 livres ||, replied 
to a nobleman who offered to get him acquitted for 


300,000 


* This curious lift ſhall be inſerted at the end of the volume, 
with notes: it ſhall be placed under No. I. | 

+ Between fix and ſeven millions ſterling, 

T Forty millions [upwards of one million and 2 half fierling] 
of this, were deducted perhaps from the principals of the annui- 
ties fixed upon the hotel de Ville,” and the taxes, the poſts, and 
other farms and revenue, which made part of the payment of the 
impoſts, which were to be extinguiſhed, redeemed, and taken out 
If the eſtimates. TREES 
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00,000 livres a; Faith, my Lord, you come too late; 1 
_ already agreed with your Lady for 150,000 +. 
M. dg Fourquieux, Preſident of the Chamber of Juſtice, 
was decorated with the burleſque title of Garde des 
Sceaux } becauſe he had appropriated to himſelf, from 
the ſpoils of the famous Bourvalais, a Farmer of the 
revenue, buckets of ſilver to cool wine and other liquors, 
and that he had the impudence to produce them at his 
table. The indignation of the people was excited at 
ſeeing the Marquis de la Fare, ſon-in-law to Paparel, 
Paymaſter of the Gendarmene, who was condemned 
to death, and whoſe eſtates were confiſcated to the 
King, rejoice at the diſgrace of his father-in-law, cauſe 
his eſtates to be ſettled upon himſelf, diſſipate them in 
prodigality and debauchery, and reduce himſelf, as 
well as his ſon, to poverty, without even having at- 
tempted to mitigate the adverſities of Paparel, whoſe 
puniſhment had been changed. | 
A more certain, ſpeedy, and efficacious expedient 
had before been made uſe of for the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the finances. Three days after the death of Lewis 
XIV. an edi& had appeared, in which, notwithſtanding 
the alarming deſcription of their ſituation, the King 
gave aſſurances that he was determined to ſatisfy the 
two moſt preſſing demands of the ſtate, the ſubfiſtence 
of the troops,. and the arrears of the annuities charged 
upon the Hotel de Ville of Paris. With regard to the 
other debts, it was ordered, that the different papers 
ſhould be ſtated and liquidated, in order to convert them 
into bills of one kind, which were not to be changed 
till they were taken up. This operation was called 
the Viſa, and the papers reſulting from it, Billets Þetats. 
(Bills of ſtate.) They were to be ſigned by Mr. Bouſſot, 
the general Overſeer, by the Provoſt of the Merchants, 
and by Mr. Charles Haran, appointed for this purpoſe 
by the fix companies of Merchants at Paris. The real 
deſign 


* Twelve thouſand five hundred pounds. 
Six thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds. 
Keeper of the Seals.“ In order to underſtand this, it is ne- 
ceſſary to acquaint the Engliſh reader, that the ſame word which 
in French ſignifies a ſcal, ſigniſies alſo a bucket, 
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deſizn of changing theſe papers, was, to reduce them 
to two hundred and fifty millions “, by making the 
bearer of them loſe one, two, three, or four-fifths of 
the capital, according to the different claſſes that were 
ſettled. And indeed, it would have been better to 
have proceeded immediately to this extremity, as the 
Abbe Terrat has ſince done, than to employ theſe me- 
thodical reductions, which coſt immenſe e to no 
purpoſe. However this may be, it is certain that more 
than three hundred and thirty millions of debt were 
liquidated by this proceſs, and the intereſt of the over- 
plus was fixed at four per cent. A promiſe was made, 
as uſual, to pay it regularly, and gradually to replace 
the capital. For this purpoſe, it was propoſed to em- 
ploy the moſt ſuitable methods, and certain funds were 
already ſet apart, beſide a portion of thoſe which 
would be ſaved from the reduction of the moſt burthen- 
ſome expences, the conſiderable retrenchments already 
begun and continued, in point of perſonal expence, and 
the prudent diſtribution of thoſe revenues. 
To theſe preliminary meaſures another was added, 
8 in order to make money circulate and reſtore 
24 and trade, by increaſing the repreſentation of the 
20th of ſpecie. There appeared an edict for the eſ- 
May. tabliſhment of a general Bank throughout the 
kingdom, under the name of Law and Com- 
pany. This Bank would indeed have been of great 
utility to the public, if it had been confined to its firſt 
inſtitution, which was, to tranſact the affairs of indivi- 
duals, for the profit of a quarter of a crown f upon one 


thouſand 


Near ten millions and a half. 
+ Upwards of thirteen millions and a half ſterling. This was 


not a very conſiderable object, in proportion to the ſum total of 


the national debt, which amounted to two thouſand and fixty-two 


millions, one hundred and thirty eight thouſand livres, at twenty- 


Eight livres the marc; which makes in preſent value, three thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ſeventy-eight millions, fix hundred fifty- 
nine thouſand, fix hundred and ninety-three livres [between one 
hundred and fifty-three, and one hundred and fifty- four millions 


"Ee at forty-nine livres ſixteen ſous the marc, 
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thouſand crowns *, to receive their money, and to give 
them bills in ee Le at ſight. But this 
e foundation of that incompre- 
henſible ſyſtem, the 2 of which was, or was to 
have been, to diſcharge the national debt of France, 
and to enrich the kingdom, - and which had nearly ruin- 
ed it beyond reſource. 
While the Regent was thus employed in contriving 
means to raiſe the nation from the deplorable ſtate into 


- which the ambition of Lewis XIV. had reduced it, he 


was not regardleſs of any thing that might afliſt his 
own aſpiring views. The indifferent health of Lewis 
XV. not only kept up his hope of attaining to the crown, 


but even confirmed him in it. He imagined he could 


not form any alliance more fxvourable to his views, 
than that of England. He therefore paid his court to 


that power; and his favourite, the Abbe Dubois, was 


the perſon whom he judged moſt proper to manage 
the negotiation. 

This Doubois, who was the ſon of an Apothecary 
of Brive la Gaillarde, had an eaſy, ſupple, and inſinu- 
ating turn, was of a lively and gay diſpoſition, eager 
in his purſuit of pleaſures, and a man of very looſe mo- 
rals; had been a favourite of the Duke of Orleans, 
from that Prince's earlieft years; from being his precep- 
tor, he had become his confidant, had given him ſome 
very uſeful advice, at the time of his marriage with a 
natural daughter of Lewis XIV. to which he had per- 
ſuaded him, and ſeemed til] leſs attached to the rank 


than to the perſon of his R. H. He repaired to Lon- 


don, to execute his commiſſion, and diſtributed his mo- 
ney very freely, which is the moſt perſuaſive and 

readieſt way of compaſſing one's defign. The 1717. 
treaty was fon Lead are and was called the 4 Jan. 
Treaty of the Triple Alliance, for the Dutch 

came into it, though their intereſt was not directly con- 
cerned; it was even ſigned at the Hague. It was, in- 
deed, a very advantageous treaty to the Regent, againft 
che Spaniſh faction, in caſe the crown became vacant; 


but 


* One byndred and twenty-five pounds. 
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but it was a ſcandalous one with regard to Prance, 
becauſe it ſtipulated the expulſion of the Pretender 
from that kingdom, and the demolition of Dunkirk and 
Mardyke. Unfortunately, the diſgrace of it remained 
with us, and the perſon who had planned it for his 
advantage, was never in a ſituation to reap the bene- 
fit of it. 5 
In the mean while, the infant Monarch was imper- 
cepiibly growing up. At the death of his grandfather, 
his reſidence had been fixed at the caſtle of Vincennes, 
and he had afterwards been moved to the palace of the 
Tuilleries, as if with a deſign to place him under the 
guard of the whole nation, or at leaſt, of the moſt diſ- 
unguiſhed part of it. The royal pupil's delicate ſtate 
of health made it neceſſary to pay particular attention 


to his conſtitution. Without fatiguing him, however, - 


with inſtructions, his Governeſs neglected no opportu- 
nity of forming his morals by ſhort leſſons. Thus, the 
Prince being one day at ſupper in public, and ſeeming 
to be too much taken up with admiring ſome new gol- 
den girandoles, the Dutcheſs of Ventadour reprehended 
him for it, by ſaying, Sir, nothing of this kind ought te 
have any aitractian for your Majeſty. Another time, 
happening to let a Louis d'or fall while he was at play, 
he ſtooped to pick it up; but his Governeſs prevented 
him, by obſerving, that the money once ſlipt out of his 
hands, ought no more to belong to him. 

From that early period, be began alſo to diſcover a 
propenſity to fay . truths to thoſe who were 
about him: a liberty which, among equals in ſociety, 
would be deemed incivility or rudeneſs, but from a ſu- 
perior is hardneſs, and barbarity. The following anec- 
dote might poſſibly have paſſed for a ſimplicity of 
childhood, if it had not afterwards been found to be 
a ſtroke of character. 

M. de Coiflin, Biſhop of Metz, a gentleman rather 
of a diſagreeable perſon, being preſented to the young 
King, he cried out as ſoon as he ſaw him, O Lord! 
how ugly he is ! Upon this occaſion, the Prelate him- 
ſelf gave the reprimand, He turned about, and walked 

aways 
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9 6 faying; with a licence no leſs inexcuſable, 
er 7 What an ill-bred little boy ! 
x At length, the King having attained full ſeven years 


ed b of age, the Dutcheſs of Ventadour ſaw with ſatisfac- 
_— 45 tion, the time coming of delivering up the precious 
- on charge ſhe had hitherto had the care of, into the 
"Sp hands of the Duke of Orleans, She drefſed the King, 
ay in the preſence of the whole Court, and having receiv- 
Fs 3 ed the thanks of his Royal Highneſs for the care ſhe 
S, 5 had taken of his Majeſty's perſon, ſhe took her leave of 
0 BE: the King, and kiſſed his hand. The young Prince 
8 f was moved, and embracing her, made her a preſent 
8 4 of jewles to the value of 50,000 crowns * Previous to 
= Y this, the Regent had preſented to his Majeſty the 
N > _. Marſhal Duke of Villeroi, his Governor; the Abbé de 
* PFleuri, formerly Biſhop of Frejus his Preceptor ; and 
Z 7A the other perſon employed to ſuperintend his educati- 


4 | on, and deſtined for his ſervice. 
; FE Another Abbe de Fleuri, who was not a Biſhop, but 
| 


known only by ſeveral works of excellence and erudi- 
tion, and eſpecially by his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, had 
been appointed a year before, his Majeſty's Confeſſor. 
* - This circumſtance was the more — * becauſe, 5 
* ſince the death of Henry IV. the poſt had always been - 
filled by Jeſuits, and that the worthy Eccleſiaſtie here 
mentioned was very far from being a favourer of that 
ſociety. It ſhould ſeem however, by the words of the 
Regent upon this occaſion, that his Reyal Highneſs did 
not conſider him as an enemy to them : Sir, ſaid he to 
him, the only reaſon I have for preferring you to any 
ether perſon, is, that you are neither a Tanſeni/l, nor a 

Molinift, nor an Ultramontane f. 1 
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* Six thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds. 

+ Tt was certainly in order to adapt himſelf to this eulogium of 

ö the Duke of O leans, that the Abbe de Fleur! varied his anſwers, 

14 according to the different opinions of the perſons from whom he 

received compliments, We find the following anecdote upon this 
| ſubjcX in the Memoirs of the Regeney. 

80 * The Jeſuits ſent Father Craye, one of their ſociety, to pay 

NV * their compliments to the new Confeſſor; he anſwered, that 

; he imagined he was not diſagreeable to the Fathers of their 

| « ſocicty, 
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The Janſeniſt party however, already favoured by 


the Regent, became more preſumptuous, and proc eed- 
ed to ſome violent ſteps. The Biſhops of Mirepaix, 
venez, of Montpellier, and of Boulogne, by one com- 
mon act amongſt themſelves, appealed to the Bull 
Unigenitus. They repaired to Sorbonne, where they 
ſignified their appeal in a numerous aſſembly of Di- 
vines, who all adhered folemnly to it. The Boly of 
Arts delivered an opinion, by which they declared 
that this appeal was neceſſary; and the Doctors of 
Law and -Phyſic did the ſame, the year following. 
Other Prelates had likewiſe joined the four ahove men- 
tioned, and a conſiderable number of Prieſts, Friars, 
and Communities, followed their example, and would 
fignalize their zeal. 

However, the Biſhops Conflituants, that is to ſay, 
the maintainers of this Br Bull Unigenitus, called 
the Conſtitution, made remonſtrances, which ſoon de- 
ee into warm and frequent complaints. A num- 

r of writings appeared, in which nothing leſs was 
talked of, than the deſtruction of religion. The Re- 
gent, who was rather diſpoſed to laugh at all theſe 
quarrels, was obliged to interfere ſeriouſly in them, 
and, notwithſtanding his determined and decifive cha- 
raQer, to conduct himſelf with a great deal of mode- 
ration ; to hear both parties, to manage between them, 
and to deceive them both. He wrote to the Con/litu- 
ants that famous letter, in which he told them; I 4s 

| | not 


c ſociety, © becauſe he was no Janſen'ſt.“ Some Jacobin Friars 
came afterwards to congratulate him upon the ſame oecaſion ; 
& he told them, he flattered himſelf that he ſhould be agrecable 
to them, © becauſe he was no Moliniſt.“ The third perion who 
© came to him was the Abbe d'Orſanne; M. de Fleuri repiicd to 
e him, that he hoped he ſhould be in the graces of the Cardinal de 
„ Noailles, „for that he was by no means an Ultramontane.” 
« Thus he implied in his anſwers, what his Royal Highneſs had 
« faid to him, when be choſe him to be Confeſſor to the King.” 
The Abbe d'Orſanne, here mentioned, was Canon of Notre Dame, 
and Grand Vicar of the Cardinal de Noailles. He was in his ſo- 
ciety the chief of the rigorous Jauſeniſts, He is the author of the 
famous Memoicrs du Port Royal, | 
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not boſe fight of the important affair of the C oNSTITU-= 


TION ,and in which an interpolation was intro- 
duced, which took off all the force of that promiſe. 
In fact, the Regent, in ſaying, tha' he woul{ puni /h 
any acts of appeal from inferiors in the future Council, 
that were made ⁊wilſiaut reaſon, determined nothing by 
means of that clauſe, of which advantage might be 
taken. | 

The Cardinal de Biſſy, who had planned this letter, 
was obliged to exculpate himſelf with his ſociety ; and 


it was known, that the new Chancellor was the per- 


ſon who had ſuggeſted to the Prince this artifice, fo 
unbecoming of his dignity, but which, however, was 
judged neceſſary, to act up to the part of being a mere 
conciliator, which was all he intended. 

This new Chancellor was M. d'Agueſſeau, a native 


of Amiens, and of a tradeſman's family. He had the 


good fortune to be educated at Port Royal, under 
the famous le Maitre. Having attained, while ſtill 
very young, to the poſt of Solicitor General, he had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in it by the graces of elecution, 
which conſtitute the eſſential part of that office. He 
afterwards acquired a deeper knowledge of the laws, 
and of juriſprudence. He then became Attorney Ge- 
neral, and gained ſtill more ſolidity; ſo that he be- 
came neceſſary to the Duke of Orleans, at the time 
when that Prince began to think of forming a party to 
himſelf in Parliament, during the illneſs ef Lewis XIV. 
The death of the Preſident de Maiſons, who, after 
M. Voiſin, was to have been at the head of the Law, 
opened the way for him to that poſt, which his compe- 
titor had only had in proſpect, and which cauſed the 
latter to cry out, penetrated with regret : Muff one die, 
at the eve of being inveſted with the higheſt employ= 
ments ! n 

M. d'Agueſſeau had always been ſtrongly attached 
to the party of the Janſeniſts: he was, after the Car- 
dinal de Noailles, their hope and their idol. He took 
care not to abandon them upon this occaſion; and, by 
way of a ſalvo, contrived the little artifice we haye 
juſt mentioned. He even added another, and a ſtill 
more 
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more mean one, to it, in which he gratified his ambiti- 
on, at the expence of his integrity: this was, in order 
to make the firſt artifice paſs the better, to ſuppreſs 
the word delicate, in the circular lette's addreſled to 
the Cardinals de Biſſy and de Rohan, with whom the 
minute had been ſettled. EE 
The reſtleſs anxiety of the Conſtituants ſoon diſco- 
vered the double fraud. The Regent was obliged to 
take it upon himſelf, and to give an explanation, 
which ſerved only the more to inflame the minds of 
the parties In vain were frequent conferences held 
to reconcile them, at which his Royal Highneſs aſſiſted, 
notwithſtanding their weariſomeneſs, New difficulties, 
and new propoſals, aroſe every day: pamphlets, writ- 
ings, and epigrams, were multiplied without number 
and they were forced to conclude with a declaration, 
which prohibited the writing or ſpeaking any thing for, 
or againſt, the Conſtitution Unigeritus. | 
It was then aa that the party of the 
October 7. Janſeniſts, who had hitherto baile much 
| upon the attachment and gratitude of the we 
Duke of Orleans, and who even flattered themſelves N 


| that this law was in their favour, perceived their in- 9 
tereſt with that Prince beginning to decline. Yet what 1 
had not his R. H. done for them? Beſides all we have ! 


ſeen, he had hazarded his credit with the Court of 1 
Rome in making his firſt eccleſiaſtical zpointments. V 
conformably to their wiſhes, by choofing four ee, { 
of the Cardinal de Noailles's faction. The 6s 


n mot 1 
which he ſaid on this occaſion, as he was coming out 1 
of the Council, has been often retailed ; T he Janſeni ſts 
will no longer complain of ne; I have given every thing 
to Grace, and nothing to Merit. Thele Elects of Grace 
were the Abbe de Lorraine, the Abbots Boſſuet, de 
Tourouvre, and d'Entragues, who were created 
Biſhops. A conſiderable ferment was excited by this Y 
circumſtance: the great number of Prelates of the 65 
ſect of the Moliniſts in France, ſupported by their pl 
chiefs, the Cardinals de Rohan and de Biſſy, expoſtu- 
lated againſt an aſſociation of this kind: the Nuncio 
complained highly ; and the Pope, not daring __ 

cluds 
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clude the firſt, on account of his rank, refuſed his 
bulls to the ſecond, propter mores pravos; to the third, 
quia ſuſpecius de hereſia Janſeniana; and to the laſt, 
propter ſupinam ig nor anti am. The Regent perceived 
too late the fault which his complaiſance had in juced 
him to commit ; he ſaw that the offended party was 
more powerful and more numerous than the other; 
that it was not fo eaſy to ſtifle it as he had been aſ- 
ſure4; and that it might even degenerate into an 
open faction. He did not think it, however, conſiſt- 
ent with his dignity to give way upon this occaſion; 
he ſupported his nomination, and obliged the Pope 
to grant his bulls; but he reſolved never again to put 
himſelf in the way of ſuch difficulties: he grew cool 
towards theſe ſectaries, whoſe party he had eſpouſed, 
merely becauſe he could not do otherwiſe at the 
time. When his authority was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
he neglected thoſe whom he no longer ſtood in need of, 
and ſupported them only as much as he thought it 
neceſſary to maintain the balance. | 

Though the affairs of the Church were of great im- 
portance—not on account of the diſſenſions themſelves, 
which were frivolous, but from the fanaticiſm which 
was blended with them, and the fatal conſequences 
that might enſue to diſturb the tranquillity of the ſtate 
—yet the conteſt between the Princes of the blood 
and the legirimated Princes, which was then in agita- 
tion, was in its very nature of much more ſerious con- 
ſequence. ' The queſtion was, whether 
Lewis XIV. had the right to transfer to Eid of 
the legitimated Princes, the privilege of July 1714. 
ſucceecing to the Crown after the failure 
of the Princes of the blood. The jealouſy which the 
predilection of the expiring Monarch for the Duke du 
Maine and the Count du Toulouſe had excited at 
Court, was the ſecret ſpring of this conteſt. The hu- 
miliation of theſe Frinces had undoubtedly been one of 
the articles which the Regent had promiſed to the 
Duke of Bourbor, and to ſome other D. kes who had 
ranged themſelves on his ſi e. But whatever might 
have been the cauſe, it produced confeſſions of f- 


gular 
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gular benefit to the nation, and which were very con- 
trary to the ſtrange maxim that has ſince been put into 
the mouth of Lewis XV. That he held his crown 2 
Co / alone. The Princes of the blood, on 
Auguſt 22, the contrary, repreſented in their petition, 
1716, that this manner of ſettling the crown, de- 
| prived the nation of one of its beſt rights, 
which was, to diſpoſe of itſelf, in caſe of failure of the 
Royal line; at the ſame time that it kept for ever 
from the throne thoſe. illuſtrious families, whom the 
nation might pitch upon to fill it. | 
On the other hand, the memorial of the legitimated 
Princes, at the ſame time that it-defended this deſpo- 
tic act of Lewis XIV. contained aſſertions nearly of the 
ſame nature. | | . 
« 'The legitimated Princes,” it was ſaid, © are by 
their nature of the Royal blood; and therefore in- 
% cluded in the contradt made between the nation and 
the reigning family. Now, the view of the people 
in granting the crown to a certain family, is to pre- 
ſerve their tranquillity, and to avoid the inconve- 
te niences of elections. Therefore, every thing which 
« protracts the extinction of the reigning family, is 
% deemed conformable to the wiſhes of the nation, and 
« conſonant with its intereſts. And this is what Lewis 
XIV. has done, in calling up the legitimated Princes 
* to the throne. How can it then be aſſerted that he 
hath exceeded the limits of his power? It cannot be 
* ſaid that the late King, by this favour he has done 
us, has diſpoſed of his crown as of a patrimoniai 
« eſtate. This accuſation could not be ſupported, 
« according to the terms of the edict: I it Aould hap- 
« pen that there ſhould not remain one ſingle legitimate 
« Prince of the hon, ard of the houſe of Bourbon, wwe 
Believe that in that caſe the honour of ſucceeding to the 
«* crown T belong to our legiti mated children afore- 
« ſaid. This is not ſurely giving the crown, it is only 
« ſaying, that he believes his legitimated children 
« ought to be placed in the laſt rank of his ſucceſſors, 
« and ought to be included in the primitive contrad of 
« the nation,” | 


Further, 
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Further, in the ſame memorial, theſe Princes main- 
tained, reſpecting the form of the evi, that this affair 
could not be decided except by the King in his majo- 
rity, or at the requeſt of the three ſtates of the king cm. 
And that all the tribunals, except that of the King in 
his majority, or of the ſtates, were not competent to 
judge of it. | 

In ſome reflections on this defence of the legitimated 
Princes, the Princes of the blood replied; © The 
« opinion which the Duke du Maine ſeems to 
« maintain according to his memorials, that the 

« King has à right to do whatever he pleaſes &, 
« ſhould make us apprehend leſt his intereſt ſtiould one 
« day engage him to inſpire the King with the ſame 
« ſentiments, How dreadful would be the conſequen- 
« ces to a young Prince!” | 

Ar length the Monarch, in his edi, which revokes 
that of his great grandfather, holds the following lan- 
guage : but if the French Nation ihould experience 
« this misfortune (the extinction of the reigning houſe) 
it would belong to the nation itſelf to repair it, by 
« the wiſdom of its choice; and, ſince the fundamen- 
« tal laws of our kingdom have happily reftrained us 
« from alienating the domains of our crown, we glory 
« in acknowledging that we are ſtil] leſs at liberty ts 

« diſpoſe of the crown itſelf.” 

The moſt contradictory plan of conduct that was 
purſued in this diſcuſſion, was that which the Parlia- 
ment adopted; for when they would not allow the 
different orders of the kingdom to be called together, 
becauſe they repreſented them, they ſhould have laid 
claim to their rights. After having regiſtered the edict 
of Lewis XIV. without the leaſt difficulty, they did the 

ſame 


It is thus that the Princes of the blood expreſſed themſelves 
during the minority of Lewis XV. and in 1776, at the Bed of Juſ- 
tice holden on the 12th of March, we have heard the Solicitor 
Genera] Seguier, when he was oppoſing perhaps the moſt pater- 
nal and moſt equitable edict of Lewis XVI. that concerning vaſ- 
ſalage, ſay to that Prince, in the name of the Parl'ament, © Sir, 


te regal power knows no other bounds but thoſe which it pleaſes to 
fx to itfelf,” 
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ſame with regard to that which revoked it; and they 


puſhed their inconſiſtency ſo far, as to ſuppreſs a pro- 


teſt . re by thirty- nine perſons of the firſt nobility, 

any judgment that might be paſſed; inaſmuch 
as the affair concerned the whole nation, and could 
not be adjudged but by the aſſembly of the ſtates ; 
that is to ſay, the Magiſtrates would not allow, that 
thoſe, of whom they acknowledged themſelves to be 
only the repreſentatives, for whoſe benefit they ſtipu- 
lated, and who were moſt intereſted in the conteſt 
ſince nothing leſs was at ſtake than the diſpoſal of their 
eſtates, their liberties, and their perſons—ſhould inter- 
fere in the buſineſs, and do what they refuſed to do 
for them. This Court had even the meannels to ſuffer, 
that five of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons among the 


Proteſters ſhould be arreſted under their own eyes *. 


It ſuffered them to be dragged into priſon, by virtue 


of the King's orders, the legality of which it had ſo 


often conteſted, and took not the leaſt ſtep to oppoſe this 
encroachment upon the liberty of theſe generous defen- 
ders of the nation . 

While this great cauſe was preparing for trial, there 
aroſe another conteſt, which, though it was not upon 
a matter of ſo much importance to the public, yet the 
parties concerned in it looked. upon it as very eſſential 
to themſelves; they carried it on with a great degree 
of warmth, and it required at laſt a deciſion of the 
Council of Regency. A few days only had elapſed, 
fince his Majeſty had been transferred into the hands of 
his male attendants, when the fair of St Germain be- 
ing opened, the King wiſhed to go to it. Nothing 
was more eaſy than to procure him this diverſion. But 
when they were about to get into the coach, the Duke 
du Maine and the Marſhal de Villeroi could not agree 
about their place in the King's carriage. The Gover- 


nor 


Meſſieurs de Chatillon, de Weuxpiat, and de Beausfremoat, 
were put into the Baſtilc: M ſſieurs de Polignac and de Cler- 


mont at Vincennes, Theſe illuſtrious names deſerve to be pre- 
ſerved. 


+ ſt was the Drke of Chartres who dernanded and obtained | 


their liberty, a month after, 
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nor contended, that he ought not to give up the firſt 
place to any but the firſt Prince of the blood. It being 
impoſſible to ſettle this difference immediately, the 
King was deprived of his amuſement, and obliged to 
ſtay at the caſtle. Eh, 1 

The arrival of the Czar at Paris ſoon diverted the 
minds of people from this ſerious trifle : he drew upon 
himſelf for a time the eyes of the Courtiers, and en- 
gaged the curioſity of the public. This Czar was 
Peter I. the reformer and legiſlator of Ruſſia, but who, 
previous to the fulfilling of this great object, was deſi- 
rous of being acquainted with the different ſtates of 
Europe, of ſtudying each government, together with 
their laws, their ſciences, and their arts, He was 
treated as a Monarch, and with a magnificence worthy 
of the King. He received at firſt the viſit of the Re- 
gent, afterwards that of his Majeſty, to whom he fore- 
told that he would one day ſurpaſs his great grandfa- 
ther in wiſyom, glory, and power: a prediction which 
ſhews, that among all his great qualities the gift of 
prophecy could not be reckoned. 

He paſſed fix weeks in looking over all he found 
worthy of admiration in this capital, and chiefly in 
obſerving every thing from which he could reap any 
inſtruction. He conſtantly frequented all thoſe perſons 
who were famous in the arts, and even in the handi- 
crafts. - In a word, he did all that we have ſeen lately 
done by a great Prince *, who, though already replete 
with knowledge, thinks he cannot acquire too much 
for the happineſs of his people. One anecdote of the 
Czar's ſtay in this capital, which pleaſed him the moſt, 
and which he moſt delighted to relate, was the circum- 
ſtance that happened to him at the mint where the 
medals are truck By an ingenious piece of politeneſs, 
which his prognoſtic of the King well deſerved, the 
medal that was ſtruck in his . repreſented him- 
ſelf. He perceived it, and was till more ſurprized in 
reading the inſcripticn round it: Petrus Alexiowits 


Vor. I. Czar 


® The preſeat Emperor Joſeph, who came to Paris in 157. 
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Czar Mag. Ruf. Imp. and on the reverſe, a figure of 


Fame, with theſe words: Vires acquirit eundo. 
Another event happened, which at any other time 
would have ſeemed of great importance, but which 
now only ſerved as a new topie of converſation, after 
the departure of the Ruſſian Emperor. This was a 
commotion exiſting in the moſt diſtant parts of the 
French empire, but which was ſmothered and abforb- 
cd, in ſome meaſure, by that commotion which reigned 
within, and which, though it appeared under divers 
ſhapts, tender to the ſame end, the overthrow of the 
power of the Regent. Information was received, that 
M. de la Varenne, Governor General of Martinico, 
and M. de Ricouard, Intendant of that colony, were 
arrived at la Rochelle on board a merchant- 
July 3. ſhip, in which the inhabitants of that iſland 
had ſent them back to France, after having 
Tiſen upon them, becauſe they wanted to impoſe upon 
the iſland a new duty of thirty ſous + per quintal of 
ſugar. The moſt ſingular circumſtance attending this 
revolt, was, that before the military man was embark- 
ed, the inſurgents having required his ſword of him, he | 
ſurrendered it; but the Commiſſary refuſed conſtantly 7 
to give up his. This gave occaſion to ſay, that the * 
Intendant deſerved to be the Governor, and the Governor | 
nothing more than the Intendant. Commodore Champ- | 
meſlin was ſent with two men of war and a frigate to 
reduce theſe iſlanders. to obedience, and he pacified 
every thing. A circumſtance which proves that the 
Government did not think much of this inſurrection is, 
that Meſſ. de Feuquieres and de Sylvecane, being ſub- 
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ſtituted in lieu of the Governor and Intendant who had 
been expelled, were much blamed for having required 
the inhabitants, without orders from Court, to take a 
freſh oath of allegiance, and for having ſeparated the 
nobility frpm the clergy, and from the commonalty ;. a2 
diſtinction which the King does not adaut in the colo- . 
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The behaviour of M. de Ricouart did him however 
great honour, and gained him, without doubt, the ap- 
probation of the Court, for he was aſterwards appointed 
to the Intendance of the navy at Rochfort; a poſt, in 
which his firmneſs and integrity ſupplied the want of 


thoſe acquiſitions and great talents which he wanted 


for adminiſtration. 
Hiſtory is nothing more than a continual revolution 
of ſimilaf facts, which from time to time come round 
again, A great clamour was raiſed at the end o, the 
laft reign, when, during the change*in the magiſtrature, 
and the iron miniſtry of the Abbe ] errai, the Duke de 
Vrilliere, fearing the too great firmneſs of the States 
of Brittany, threatened to diſſolve them,“ if they 
thewed any diſpoßtion to cppoſe the will of the Sove- 
reign ; and yet we find, under the regency, when theſe 
ſame eſtates were aſſembled on the demand of the vo- 
tuntary git, and that inſtead of granting it with ſhouts, 
as uſual, when they are ſatisfied, or ſubject to authori- 
ty, they atſwered the King's Conmifſlaries, that they 
conld not pay any attention to. the demand, till after 
they had looked at and examined their ſunds; a pre- 


caution which every wiſe manager of his fortune ought 


20 take; yet this anſwer was conſidered by the Court 
as a refuſal, a want of zeal and of reſpect, and they 
were therefore difſolved. We fee afterwards, that 
notwithſtanding this puniſhment, which they had not 


merited, upon their repreſenting that ſuch a diſſolution 


was an infraction of the treaty made by the province, 
when it gave itſelf up to the King, the Regent—far 
from being guided by the ſame ſpirit of deſpotiſm, in 
imputing to them as a greater crime, their appeal to 
that treaty upon which the ſtep was taken, which had 
been judged criminal—ſuffered himſelf to be moved, 
and pgrmitted them to aſſemble the year following. 
They were undoubtedly given to underſtand, that this 
conceſien, which was rather an effect of compaſſion 


* chan 
* His Majeſty will have no oppoſition; if the States delibe- 


E rate on the Parliament, they ſhall be diſſolved in three days? 
Anis is the ſentence we find in the “ Propos Ittdifcrets.® | 
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chan of juſtice, was leſs granted to their right than to 
their contrition. | | * 

Under theſe circumſtances, the Duke of Orleans 
was ſeized with a ditorder in his eyes, which threat- 
ened him with loſs of ſight. This incident ſerved only 
to increaſe the cabals of the Court. He knew that it 
had been agitated, in caſe of his becon.ing totally blind, 
to deprive him of the Regency, and to confer it on the 
Duke of Bourbon; and that thoſe perſons who were 
under the greateſt obligations to him, ſuch as the Chan- 
cellor, the Cardinal of Noailles, and his nephew, were 
the fupporters of the project. He thought it neceſlary 
'to overturn the whole ſcheme at once, by diſcharging 
them. He ſent to demand the ſeals from the Chan- 
cellor, and bantthed him to Frene. He had the leſs 
difficulty to perſuade himſelf to this ftep, as the Chan- 
cellor was a man by no means ſuitable to his deſigns, 
and was beſides too much attached to the Parliament, 
who began to avail themſelves againſt their maſter, of 
the authority he had reſtored to them. He was alſo 
the life of the Janſenift party, which the Regent Iaugh- 
ed at, having no further need of it. In a word, .the 
Chancellor was thought to entertain an auſterity of 
principles, and a rigicity of morals, incompatible with 
the character of the Regent. 

Some ocular witneſſes aſſert “, that while theſe ſe- 
veral orders were carrying into execution, his R. H. 


was converſing with the Duke of Noailles and Meſſrs. 


Portail and Fourqueux. He was complaining to then. 
of the Chancellor; of his want of comiplaiſance, and 
his ſpirit of contradiction: he even declared to them, 
he was deſirous of getting rid of him, and aſked their 
advice for the filling up of his poſt. The Duke de- 
fended him with ſincerity, as well as he could; the 
two others, like artful courtiers, took his pam very 
lightly, for fear of diſpleaſing, and perhaps with a 
ſecret application to themſelves, each of them not 
. doubting 


* See the © life of Philip of Orleans, grandſon of France, and 
Regent of the kingdom during the minority of Lewis XV. by 
M. L. M. D. M.“ 
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doubting but that the choice, in caſe of a change,. 


to * -woul\ fall upon him. The converſation was ſtill con- 
N tiinuing, when the door-keeper, previouſſʒ inſtructed, 
ns X announced M. d' Argenſon, and at the fame time open- 
t- cd the two folding-doors of the cloſet. Ihe Duke of 
ly ” Orleans appointed him Keeper of the Seals, as he en- 
It 7X - tered, and tealed his commiſſion himſelf. The Duke 
id, of Noailles confounded, and judging himſelf diſgraced, 
he at the ſame inſtant, ſaid to the Prince, “ I have nothing 
ere more to do than to withdraw alſo:“ and upon his 
n- diſmiſſion, M. d'Argenſon was like wiſe appointed chief 
ere * of the Cou neil of Finance. The two members of 
ary Parliament retired haſtily, in order not to be obliged 
ing do pay the firſt compliments to the rival whom the 
an. bad wiſhed to ruin. With reſpe& to the Cardinal of 
leſs { Nomlles, he remained ſome ume longer at the head of 
. the Council of Conſcience, but without authority. 
Ins, His R. H. took the firſt favourable opportunity of re- 
*nt, moving him; and the Cardinal had the mortification 
| of 2 of ſeeing his places filled up by the two heads of_the 
alſo Moliniſt party, the Cardinals de Rohan and de Biſſy. 
oh- 0 Theſe frequent turns of fortune, ſo hard for thoſe : 
the = who are the victims of them, on the other hand alter- 4 
> of = nately excite, according to perſons or circumſtances, | 
with > the indignation, pity, or laughter of the philoſopher 
who contemplates them. What event, for inſtance, 
\ ſe- could more properly give riſe to theſe refleQtions, than 
H, this promotion of M. d'Argenſon ? Though of an ancient 
Ales = and illuſtrious family, we ſee him firſt obliged, by the ; 
om 1 ſmallneſs of his income, to be a petty Judge of a pro- | 
and vince; afterwards, finking all his fortune to purchaſe | 
hem, tze office of Maſter of Requeſts; then paſſing on to 
Weir the poſt of Lieutenant of the Police, an employment 
4 


N 


of little conſideration * ; and ſrom thence raiſal at once 
23 to 


* The duties of Lieutenant of the Police, in Paris, were fore 
merly joined to thoſs of © Lieutenant civil.“ They were ſeparas 
33 ted in favour of M de la Reynic, to whom ſucceeded M. d' Ar- 
4.02 4 8 " 2 . 
33 genſon in 1697. It is to this M. de la Reynie, who was comin 
00 pay his devoirs to the Firſt Preſident du Harlay, that the lattery 
7 juſt opening bis door, ſaid no more than theſe words, “Safety, 
r cleanlineſs, light.” A circumſtance whith prov igfer] 
"Th cleanlineſs, light.” A circumſtance which proves how inſeri 
the poſt was at that time, and how much deſpiſed, 


1 


r 
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to the highett dignity of the law, and becoming, in 
the hierarchy of Adminiſtration, the firſt perſon in the 
ſtate after the King! One would not imagine, that a 
magiſtracy of ſo interior a nature, eſſentially ſurrounded 
with the vileſt rabble, having the moſt immediate and 
continual connections with the loweſt claſs of people, 
- abſorbed in a multitude of petty, trifling, and diſtin- 
guiſhing details, calculated rather to contract and ex- 
tinguiſh genius, than to unfold or give birth to it; one 
would not imagine, i ſay, that ſuch a magiſtracy could 
poſſibly be the ſchool in which a great Miniſter was 
formed ; and that this ſtriking diſcovery thould ſoon have 
been the cauſe of choofing perſons indiſeriminately 
from the ſame fituation, to place them at the head of 
the magiſtracy, the finances, or the navy. 

The means by which M. d'Argenſon acquired his 
honours, and obtained the confidence of the Regent, 
were not leſs ſurpriſing, both in their nature and in 
their contrariety. On the one hand, it was the infa- 
mous zeal with which the Lieutenant of the Police 
had ſerved this Prince in his debaucheries, either in 
procuring him the propereſt objects to contribute to his 
pleaſures, or in taking care that thoſe pleaſures were 
not difturbed, and that his auguſt perſon ſhould always 
be ſecure, in places the ao ſuſpicious and the moſt 
dangerous; or in ſpreading an officious veil over his 
orgies and his libertiniſm, that nothing of this kind 
might reach the ears of Lewis XIV. On the other 
hand, it was the hypocritical dexterity with which he 
had ſeconded the rage of the Jeſuits againft their ad- 
verfaries, by encouraging that dreadful inquiſition 
which took place towards the end of the reign of 
Lewis XIV *. by ſetting up a ſcrupulous attention to 
the reformation of manners, an indefatigable vigilance 


* This inquiſition was ſuch, that no one dared eat meat upon 
fiſh-days; and, in order to deceive the ſpies of the Police, who 
were centinually roaming about, as it were, to ſmell the kitchens, 
with intention to mark the ſcandalizing perſons, thoſe who tranſ- 
greſſed the precepts, cauſed herrings to be hroiled under the door, 

the ſtrong ſmelLof which ſeizing the noſtrits of theſe em ſſarice, 
rendered thera the dupes of this artifice. 
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in diſcovering crimes, and an inflexible ſeverity in pun- 
iſhing them; 1 being guilty of numberleſs cruel» 
ties againſt the Janſeniſt, with which they reproached 
him. 2 
This, in a word, was the ſame man againſt whom 
his numerous enemies had nearly prevailed at the 
death ot Lewis XIV; who was accuſed of malverſa- 
tion and peculation ; whom the Chamber of Juſtice 
was going to proſecute “; and whom their Attorney 
General had proclaimed and clafſed among the moſt 
contempuble contractors. 

The veracity of hittory oblizes us however to ac- 
knowledge, that M. d'Argenfon, though one of thoſe 
daring men, without morals, reſtraint, or religion, 
who know neither crimes nor virtues but as they are 
deemed ſo by their ſuperiors, men who haye ſince been 
energetically deſigned under the name of routs de la 
Cour t, was notwithſtanding poſſeſſed of very eminent 
and very rare qualities for adminiſtration, Undoubt- 
edly, it the Regent had not diſcovered them, he 
would ſtill have left him in his poſt, where he might 
always have been ſerviceable to him in his amours, or 
in his plans of reſentment, and would not have called 
him up near his perſon. His merit had been conſpi- 


cuous in the preceding reign ; and Madame de Main- 
tenon had availed hertelf of this pretext, to determine 


Lewis XIV. to keep him to his poſt of Lieutenant of 
the Police, by extending his functions to important 
commitſions, which required a greater ſhare of confi- 
dence than uſual. Never had man perhaps been 
poſſeſſed of a genius more comprehenſive and more dif- 
fuſe: to penetration he joined ſolidity, and to activity 
a facility of labour. Beſide this, his judgment was 
exquiſite, and his wit lively ; he knew every thing he 


would give himſelf the trouble to learn. The Regent 


had the greateſt reaſon to be ſatisfied with having em- 
| C 4 ployed 


M. de Fourqueux, the ſame who was at the Regent's houſe, 


as mentioned above. M. Portail, Preſident a Mortier, had alſs: 


been, one of the Preſidents of the Chamber of Juſtice, 
+ The gallows people of the Court, 
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loyed ſuch a Miniſter ; he got more ground in a few 
Con conference with him, than he had hitherto done 
with all the reſt. As he was particularly to take 
charge of the finances, M. d'Argenſon conſecrated 
whole days, and a great part of the night, to the care 
of this department. He gave audience as early as 
three o'clock in the morning; but the more he ſtudied 
his department, the more was he ſenſible of the impoſ- 
ſibility of diminiſhing the taxes and paying the debts. 
Conſequently, the four ſous“ per livre , that had 
deen taken off at the beginning of the Regency, were 
renewed ; all poſts and offices, created ſince 1689, 
were reduced to four percent. as much with regard to 
the original taxes, as to the ſucceeding impoſitions. 
At length, to raiſe the income of the Cale, one of the 
moſt certain revenues of the kingdom, a number of 
privileges granted on this obje& were retrenched, and 


the others were reduced. The French, who were not 


yet accuſtomed to theſe vexations of the Miniſtry, ſoon 
curſed the government they had at firſt admired. and 


dleſſed. But this was only the prelude to greater evils 


which they were to experience. | 
The firſt operation of the Chief of the 

1718. Council of Finance, had been a treaty with 

11 Fes. ſome merchants of St. Malo, obliging them 
to furniſh the King with two millions of 

ſilver in bars, for which they were to be paid in coin 
at 33 livres the marc. This flyer was deſtined to 
ſtrike ſome new coin, with which the old coin was to 
be taken up; and the rate to which the firſt coin was 
raiſed, was ſo calculated, that by receiving four-fifths 
in filver of the new coin, and one-fifth in paper, the 
King returned only what he had received in ſpecific 


value t: So that this revolution would bave been very 


uſeful, 


* Two-pence. 
Ten pence. e 
He returned leſs even according to the remonſtrances of the 
Parliament of the 275th June. The following is the paragraph. 
* An individual brings to the Mint one hundred and twendy- 
& five marcs of filver, which make 5009 livres, at the rate of 
| | 40 
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OF LEWTS XV. 33 
aſeful, in annihilating in a ſhort time all the bills of 
the ſtate, if the King had not naturally been obliged 
to take back the new coin at the value he had put upon 
it. This inconvenience was foreſeen, and it was the 
plan of government to remedy it, by taking up im- 
perceptibly all the ſpecie, and ſubſtituting paper to it, 
In order to compaſs this, divers means were employed, 
which were, to keep the coin in continual agitation 
and uncertainty, ſo as even to bring money into diſ- 
credit, and to inſpire the greateſt confidence in bank 
bills, and in the funds of the Weſtern Company, by a 
remarkable preſerence and an aſtoniſhing circulation of 
their effects: for theſe two recent eſta- 
bliſhments, though to appearance ſepa» May1716, 
rate, yet formed for the ſame object and and Au- 
directed by the ſame hand, were equally g/ 1717. 
to contribute to the views, advancement, 
and ſupport of the ſyſtem of which they were the ba- 
ſis, and which ſoon began to unfold itſelf, as we ſhall 


preſently ſee. 


The parliament, who had no ſuſpicions, began to 
open their eyes, when they perceived, that the ope- 
rations of the Miniſtry were. kept concealed from them, 
and that a regiſter merely, was entered in 
the Court of the Mint, of tha#1mportant edict, 1 May. 
which ordained a general melting down and 
a conſiderable .augmentation of the ſpecie. Flated 
with the right of remonftrating, that had been reſtor- 
ed to them, and with the kind of victory they had 
obtained over the Council of Regency, whoſe decree, 
which was unfavourable to the honorary rights of that 
court *, the Duke of Orleans had torn ; they perſuaded 
themſelves, that their remonſtrance would be effectual, 
and proceeded accordingly. The public would cer- 


; | C5 tainly 


49 livres the marc, and 2000 livres in bille of ſtate; he re- 
ceives 7000 livres in new ſpecie, which weigh no more than 
116 marc of ſilver; of courſe, he loſes nine marcs upon the 
hundred and twenty-five he has brought, and the whole of his 
« hills of ſtate,” : 

* We ſhall ſee hereafter What this decree was, which paſſed in 
&your'of the Dukes, 
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tainly have given them credit for their zeal, if the il». 
temper of the Company, on account of M. d' Agueſ- 
ſeau's exile, had not greatly contributed to excite it; 
for almoſt all the ſteps taken by Parliament, even the 
moſt patriotic to appearance, are ever directed by 
ſome private ſpring, which ſooner or later manifeſts 
itſelf. However this may be, they began by renewing 
thoſe celebrated decrees of union, which are employ- 
ed in times of commotion. They invited the Cham- 
ber of Accounts, the Court of Exciſe, and of the Mint, / 
to ſend deputies fo concur in the moſt effectual meas 
{ures for the public good; and while they were wait- 
ing the effe& of theſe invitations, they ordered, that 
the body of Bankers and Merchants ſhould incefſantly 
be heard. The Regent, enraged at the oppoſition 
that was preparing, had recourſe to the expedient ſo 1 
often reſorted to rig he ſent letters de cachet for- W 
bidding the courts to hold any deliberation upon the 
requiſitions made, or to be made, by the Parliament. E:: 
The Parliament, however, was not diſcouraged ; 1 
| and having made ſome fruitleis reprefen- © IH 
18 June. tations, ſet down ſome remonſtrances in writ 
ing, and iſſued a proviſionary decree, which 
fuſpended the execution of the edict, till it thould be 
the King's pleaſure to ſulge of it. This decree was 
annulled by another of the Council of 
20th Tune. State, to which the Parliament paid no 
attention: they even refuſed to read it, as 
well as a letter de cachet which the King's Council 
had left at the office, and gave ſtill ſtronger orders 4 
that their own decree ſhould be executed. It became 
neceſſary to ſurround the Court of the Mint with 
guards, - and force prevented the law from taking 
place. The Regent did not the leſs hear their reite- ; 
rated complaints. He was alſo obliged to liſten to 5 
thoſe of the other courts; and it is upon one of theſe 
occaſions that a remarkable anecdote is reported, 
which proves how much preſence of mind in a man in 
office is ſometimes neceſſary to check the inſults of au- 
thority. One day, the Duke of Orleans, tired with 
to many obſtacles, gave the Magiſtrate who had been 


ſpeaking 


ki 


a. «0. NE. Bans 
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fpeaking to him, a brutal anſwer, and in a tone of 
vulgarity, Which he ſometimes gave way to in the height 
of his paſſion ?, The repreſentative of his Company 
without being diſconcerted, replied : Does your Highs 
neſs command that this anſwer ſhould be regi ſtered? 
The Prince, whom. this gravity brought to himſelf, . 


changed his language, and expreſſed himſelf with the 


dignity that became him. 


The. ferment continued increaſing, and the Parlia- 


ment adopted other meaſures, which were ſo much 
the more remarkable, as they had not for a long time 
taken any of the kind. They held extraordinary 
meetings; they ordered, that the Provoſt of the Mer- 


chants, arti the Sheriffs, ſhould attend, to inquire in 


what ſtate was the payment of the annuities, and if 
the four ſous + per livre f were continued to be ap- 
plied with ſtrictneſs to this purpoſe. They went ſtill 
further: they took into their conſideration the Bank, 


of which Law was the manager, and deliberated 
whether it were proper that the King's treaſure ſhould ' 


be adminiſtered by a foreigner. Upon this, 


they publiſhed a decree, which, confining 22 Avguſ?. 


the Bank within the limits of its firit 
eſtablithment, forbade the manager of it to intermeddle 
in any manner in the adminiſtration of the King's trea- 
ſure ; and iſſued the ſame prohibition to all foreigners, 
even 


* 


* Go and be d. This is the purport of what we ßad in 


* the petition of the Nobility,” found among the papers of the 


Prince of Cella mare. 


* The Parliament, the only Company in the kingdom that has 
the liberty of ſpeaking ;\this Company, which has been ac+ 
knowledged tos have the pewer of . the Rege ney, to 
which public promiſes have been given, that the intention Was 
only to have the diſpenſation of favou!s, and that all deter- 
2 miaations en, affairs ſhould be taken by majority of votes; this 
* forbids, us to repeat to your Majeſty the terme, equally ſhame+ 
ful and injurious, in which an anſwer has been given to a privat 
conference with the King's Council.” The regiſters of the Par? 
% liament will bear witneſs of this to the l paſterity. “ 
About two peuce. 
Ten penge.. 
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even ſuch as were naturalized; they alſo rendered all 
the accountable officers, who had converted any part 
of this treaſure into Bank bills, reſpectively guarantees 
and reſponſible for the ſame. They cauſed an order 


$101 to be delivered to the Attorney General, that he thould 1 

14 guard againſt any oppoſition that might be made to * 
1 4. the ſaid decree. They would not allow that any aſ- 8 
1 ſignment or payment made to the Court, whether at $ 
1 ih the Secretary's or any other office, ſhould be received 6 
| j 6 otherwiſe than in the old ſpecie. And laſtly, they 4 


iſſued a ſummons for the perſonal appearance of this 
fame Law, who had gained the greateſt aſcendant 
over the mind of the Regent. : 
4 Such a conduct would neceſſarily bring on a Bed 
of Juſtice, which was accordingly holden at 
26 Aug. the Palace of the Tuilleries. The Parlia- 
ment, in their red robes, came there on foot, 
to the number of 165 members, having the Preſident 
de Novion at their head. The firſt ſtep taken there, 
was to have M. d'Argenſon acknowledged Keeper of 
the Seals and Vice-Chancellor. M. d'Argenſon then 
made a very violent fpeeeh againſt the members pre- 
ſent, in which he reproached them with carrying their 
deſigns ſo far as to pretend, that the King could do 
nothing without the conſent of his Parliament, and 
that the Parliament might iſſue what orders they mu_ 
ed, without waiting for the commands or conſent of 
| His Majeſty. This ſpeech was followed by an edict, 
bearing an injunCtion to that Court, to confine them- 
ſelves to the adminiſtration of juſtice towards the 
King's ſubjects, and nat upon any pretence to inter- 
fere in affairs of ſtate or finance, with a prohibition to 
make any remonſtrances on theſe 3 
This violent blow given to the authority of the 
Parliament, was followed by another, which complet- 
ed their humiliation. It had tranſpired, that, at their 
meeting the next day, where, according to the con- 
ſtant and ever uſeleſs cuſtom, they had entered pro- 
teſts againſt every thing which had paſſed, ſome of 
their members had ſpoken their ſentiments with 2 
great deal of warmth, and had even indulged — 
elves 
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ſelves in ſome odious reflections reſpecting the preſer- 


vation of the King's perſon, upon occaſion of the Duke 
du Maine's (iſgrace, of which we ſhoI' ſpeak preſent- 
ly. That very night, the : reſident de Blamont, and 
Meſſrs. Feydeau, de Galande, and de Saint-Martin, 
Counſellors, were carried off into exile. In vain did 
their Company, which had Jately ſuffered five mem- 
bers of the higher nobility to be carrie: off without 
murmuring, aſk for the reſtoration of their own : the 
anſwer was, that thefe were affairs of ſtate, which re- 
quired filenee and ſecrecy. In vain did the Parliament 
ſuſpend their functions, and ſend deputies to the fami- 
lies of their exiled members to compliment them; no 
notice was taken of the compliments, but an order was 
ſent to them to continue their functions; and they 
were obliged to ſubmit, that they might obtain the re- 
calling of their members, who did not however return 
till three months after. 

In all this conduct of the Parliament, which ſo far 
would have been admirable, and would have produc- 
ed the happieſt effects, by the overthrow of the Bank, 
and of its fatal conſequences, there was but one cir- 
cumſtance wanting : they ſhould have remembered, 
that in occaſions of this in / portance they can do nothing 
by themſelves; that their only reſource is to remain 
in an entirely paſſive ſtate, and confine themſelves to 
demand that the ſeveral orders of which they are the 
repreſentatives; ſhoul be aſſembled, merely to expoſ- 
tulate againſt any eneroachments on their rights. But 
the pride of Parliament always prevents them from 
making ſuch a confeſſion, and their want of power 
obliges them, ſooner or later, to yield to compulſive 
authority, Such was the event upon this occaſion. 
The Duke of Orleans having diſcovered by this expe- 
riment, the ſubmiſſive and reſpectful diſpoſitions of the 
nation, was no longer under any kind of reſtraint: he 
Attempted and Row. rol more than any King had ever 
done. During the holding of this ſame Bed of Juſtice, 
the Parliament had received another mortification, in 
ſome ſort more ſenſibly felt than this, inaſmuch as it 


overthrew their etiquette, of which they are ſo jea- 


lous, 
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Tous, or rather it annihilated a pretenſion they had ſes- 


— 
— 


— 
po 
— po — 


up againſt the Dukes and Peers. 

The Dukes and Peers not being in a ſituat on to ap- 
pear at the Court of Parliament during the long reign 
of Lewis XIV. as ſoon as the King was dead, the Par- 


liament determined the ceremonial that was to take 


place at. their meeting concerning the Regency, and 
decreed, that the ſuffrages of the Dukes and Peers 
ſhould not be allowed, unleſs they gave them ſtanding 
and uncovered, The Dukes and Peers had obtained 
the year following, from the Council of, Regency, a 
deciſion in their 3 namely that when affairs of 
the public right were in agitation, the Parliament 


ſhould be abliged to ſummon the Peers, and to make 


mention of their preſence in their decrees, in the fol- 
lowing words: the Court being /ufficiently furni he! 
with Peers; that when they deliberated upon affairs 
relative to the Peers, nothing ſhould be decided with- 


out convoking them; that the decree above-mentioned, 


ſhould be conſidered as null; and that the Peers, in 
delivering their ſuffrages, thould have the ſame right 
as the Prefidents. But the Duke of Orleans, who 


at that time withed to be upon good terms with the 


Parliament, cauſed the decree of the Council of Re- 
gency to be withdrawn. Upon this occafton, on the 
contrary, he had a declaration regiſtered, which re- 
ſtored to the Dukes and Peers, the rank and the prero- 


gatives of which they had been deprived ; that is to 


ſay, they were reſtored to the right of precedeney over 
the Preſidents 2 Ma tier, and were to give their opi- 
nions before them, in the ſame poſture, and fituarion. 


The Duke du Maine, who during this quarrel was 


ſuſpected of being ſecretly leagued wich che Parlia- 
ment, both for his own reſtoration, and the mutual 
ratification of their ambition, got nothing by it. but 
ee Another declaration was publiſhed, which re- 


ſtrained the legitimated Princes to the rank of their 


Peerage, except the Count of Toulouſe, to whom, in. 
conſideration of his ſervices, and of his eminent qua- 
lities, the fame rank he had hitherto enjoyed, was 


Preſerved : and, as if this degradation were not a fut- 
we ay, ncient 
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ficient puniſhment, the Duke du Maine was alſo de- 
prived of the ſuperintendance of the King's ecucation 3 
vhich was transterred to the Duke of Bourbon, upon 
his repreſentation. 


The diſpute of the Peers with the Parliament aroſe 


from much greater pretenſions which they made. 


They were endeavouring in ſome meaſure to concen- 
trate within themſelves all the order. of Nobility ; at 
leaſt, at the beginning of the reign, they had withed 
to place en e at the head of that body, and to 
preſent themſelves to the new King as much ſuperior 
to it in rank. They cauſed ſome writings to be pub- 
liſhed, in which we read with indignation, that it be- 
longs to the Peers to decide upon the differences reſ- 
pecting the ſucceſſion to the Crown, and the Regen- 
cies ; that it is their province to regulate the import- 
ant affairs of the State; that they are the natural 
judges, and chiefs of the Nobility, to whom they are 
very much ſuperior ; that they form a diſtin and ſe- 
parate body from them ; and that the right of repre- 
ſenting the antient Peers, at the King's coronation, is a 
prerogative: only due; after the Princes of the blood, 
to the Peers of France. 

The Nobility, juſtly ſhocked at theſe aſſertions, 
equally injurious and deſtitute of. foundation, were pre- 
paring to expoſtulate. Already had ſome of their moſt 
antient, and moſt diſtinguiſhed members “, preſented a 
very ſtrong petition, wherein they complained, that 
the Peers affected in ſome ſort to aſſimilate themſelves 
to the Princes of the blood ; and intreated the King to 
order that they ſhould henceforward be reſtrained to 
the enjoyment of thoſe rights, which the edict of 1711 
acknowledges to belong to them. But this league was 
difſolved by a decree een; wherein it was declar- 
ed, that without any intention to violate, the rights, 
privileges, and prerogatives of the Nobility, which 
mould be preſerved to them, as being that body in 

| which 


The Count de Chatillon, Knight of the Order of the Holy 
Ghoſt; the. Marquis of 'Liſtenai, Knight of the Golden Fleecey 


the Marquis of Cenflans; the Counts of Laval, Maill”, Haute» 
fort, Montmorency, & c. 
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which the principal force of the ſtate conſiſted, yet an 
aſſociation contra y to public or er could not be ſuffer- 
ed; that the Nobility ought neither '6 form themſelves 
into a body, nor to ſign petitions in common, without 
the ei permiſſion of the King, whoſe affection for 
them was a ſtronger claim than all their remonſtrances. 
Theſe ſtrange maxims, which have been ſince confi- 
dered by the ſupporters of Royal authority, as incon- 
teſtible, night then have ſuffered much contradiction; 
but the compliments with which they were accompa— 
ned, made them paſs, and the Nobility ſeemed, by 
their filence and tranquillity, to approve them. 

The Parliament had carried matters ftill further: 
they had publiſhed a memorial“, in which, after hav- 
ing ſtated their pretenſions, they examined into the 

origin of moſt of the Dukes and Peers, and made it ap- 

pear, that their families were modern, and that they 
had grafted themſelves upon the antient families, whoſe 
names they had aſſumed. The perſons moſt roughly 
handled in this memorial, were the Dukes of Luynes, 
of Noailles, of Geſvres, and of Villcroi. The firſt of 
theſe, according to this publication, is deſcended from 
a haberdaſher of Provence; the ſecond, from a ftew- 
ard of the real houſe of Noailles, which gave birth to 
le Captal de Bules, the famous rival of Bertrand Qu 
Gueiclin. The two others, among their anceſtors, 
not very remote, reckon two notaries. This laſt cir- 
cumftance was in fact already known by an anecdote 
of the Court of Parliament. At the reception of Mar- 
ſhal Luxembonrg in Parliament, there was a difpute 
upon the ſubject of precedency between him and the 
Dukes of Geſvres and Villeroi. he Lawyer, who 
pleaded his cauſe, ſaid merely, 'Tis wery ſurpriſing, 
Gentlemen, that the deſcendants of two notaries, who 
have formerly figned the contract of marriage off Mar fhal 
Luxtmbourg's great grandfather, ſhould at this day diſ- 
pute 


* We ſhall inſert hereafter, among the pieces ſerving to illuſ- 
trate this hiſtory, © the Memorials of the Parliament againſt the 
« Dukes:;"' it is a very ſcarce piece; never before printed, and 
which the Dukes would be glad to deſtroy. It will be found un- 
Er N Oo II. * | 4 
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they only ſerved to raiſe his alarms ; nor was it 
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pute with him the point of precedeney ! He juſtified the 
aſſertion by producing the contract, ſigned Neuville 
and Potter. 

Under fo tempeſtuous a Regency, when all parties 
were almoſt equally diſcontented, and inclined to unite 
againſt the Duke of Orleans, it wonld have been ſur- 
priſing if ſome conſpiracy had not been formed to 
change the A4miniſtration, and ſupplant the Chief. 
But the ſingular circumſtance is, that the plot came 
from a Monarch, who was himſelf ſcarce ſeated on a 
foreign throne, of which his competitor conficered him 
as the uſurper, and who was ſo far from attending to 
the means of fixing himſelf in it, that he was endea- 
vouring to pave the way for his acceſſion to another, 
which he had renounced. Such was the ſituation of 
the King of Spain, when the conſpiracy of the Prince 
of Cellamare his Ambaſſador at the Court of France, 
was diſcovered, and by a fortunate caſualty, prevented, 

His R. H. had indeed received the firſt informations 
of this from Londen ; but theſe were fo vague, that 

pn 
for M. d'Argenſon, his faithful confidant, notwithſtand- 
Ing all his penetration, to detect a plot carried on with 
ſo much ſecrecy. Every thing was ready for the exe- 
eution of the project, which waited only for the laſt 
orders from the Court of Madrid. 

Theſe, the Abbe Porto-Carrero, agent of the Prince 
of Cellamare, was going in queſt of: he was riding 

oft in a chaiſe, which was overturned near Poitiers 
in paſſing a ford: the fear he betrayed, when he was 
in danger of loſing his trunk, was ſo great, that he ex- 
poſed his life in attempting to recover it: upon which 
a ſuſpicion aroſe of its containing papers of importance. 
His perſon. was immediately ſecured, and his trunk 
diſpatched to the Regent. It contained all the papers 
relative to the enterprize. The Prince ſhuddered at 
the ſight of the danger to which he had been expoſed. 
The Ambaſſador of his Catholic Majeſty, the Duke 
and Dutcheſs Du. Maine, the Prince of Dombes, and 
the Count d'Eu, with their children and principal at- 
tendants, were taken up. . Several other _— 
Tu, 
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fled. There were found in the liſt, Biſhops, Magiſ- 
trates, Lords, and perſons of every ſtation : who have 
nev.r all been known ; becauſe the Abbe Dubois, in 
a Council of Regency, having begun to read the names 
of the conſpirators, his R. H. ſtopped him He con- 
tented himſelf with ſaying, that one would have been 
very much ſurpriſed to fee in this liſt, the names of 
thoſe perſons whom he had loaded with favours. He 
carried his magnanimity fo far as to add, that he would 
ſpare them the humiliation of ſueing for pardon, being 
er that by this conduct, he ſhould bring then 
ack to their obedience. The Regent gave moreover 
ſuch preciſe orders, and took ſuch proper mea:ures, 
that every thing remained quiet, and that the conſpi- 
racy was only known, by what he thought 2 
to publiſh for his own juſtification, All the orders of 
the ſtate haſtened to congratulate him, upon this hap- 
Pp) diſcovery. The Cardinal of Noailles was not the 
aſt ; Sir, ſaid he, I come to offer to your R. H. two 
fewoords, my family, and my clergy. Upon this, ſome 
facetious perſon obſerved, that one was as good as the 
other. With regard to the troops, the officers were 
heard publicly to declare: As lorg as the Dube of Or- 
leans Patt ſpeak in the King's name, we will obey him; 
if he ſhould ſpeak only in his own, we ſhould fee what 
⁊ 9 had to do. 

It ſeems, that the principal object was to feize up- 
on the perſon of the young King, and that of the Du ke 
of Orleans, under a pretence, that his Majeſty's life 
was not in ſafety, while he was at the diſpoſal of a 
Prince, intereſted in ſhortening his days, and eꝝpable 
of doing it; after this, the ſeveral ſtates of the king- 
dom were to be convoked in his Majeſty's name, 1n 
order that they might repeal all that had been done 
fince the death of Lewis XIV. eſpecially the annulling 
of his will, and the treaties of the triple and quadruple 
alliances*, which were too repugnant to the intereſts 


of 


Vet Holland did not accede to this treaty between 
France, the Emperor, and England, till the 16vh of February 
1719. | ps 
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of Spain *. But there was another article ſtill more 
myſterious, which would not have been diſcloſed “till 
after the event: this was, in cafe of the death of Lew- 
is XV. or of the extinction of his line, that the houſe of 
Orleans ſhould be excluded from the ſucceſſion to the 
Crown, which ſhould devolve to one of the children of 
his Catholic Majeſty ; and, to render, in {ome ſort, the 
whole nation an accomplice of this great revolutign, 
their complaints were to be attended to, and a promiſe 
was made to re-eftablith the coin upon its antient ſoot- 
ing; to deſtroy the Bank, or to circumſcribe it within 
its firſt limits; and, in a word, to redreſs eyery griev- 
ance. 

The confinement of a foreigner, inveſted with @ 
character fo ſacred as that of an Ambaſſador, was too 
great an encroachment upon political order, not to 
require from the Court of France an explanation with 
all other powers. The Regent, in order to wipe off 
every idea of miſconduct, publiſhed two letters of the 
Prince of Cellamare: he alſo printed two 
plans of letters from the King of Spain to 
the King; a manifeſto to be addreſſed to the | 
States * kingdom, capable of exciting an inſurrec- 
tion among them; a 3 ſuppoſed to be preſented 
by them to his Catholic Majeſty; and ſome other pa- 
Beſides, though the Re- 


10 Dee. 


pers of equal importance. 


gent affected much contempt for theſe writings, con- 


ceived in darkneſs, and bearing no ſtamp of authenti- 
city, yet he diſdained not to anſwer them, in an apo- 
logy he wrote of his conduct, under the title of Letters 
of Filtz-Moritz, in which his rights were explained. 
Theſe letters were ſoon followed by a 
manifeſto, and a declaration of war. This 
declaration ſeemed unavoidable ; for near- 
ly at the ſame time that the Prince of 
Cellamare was taken into cuſtody in France, the 

Court 


1719. 
2 January. 


* By this treaty, however, the Emperor conſented to renounce, 
as well for himſelf as his ſucceſſors, all his titles and rights over 
Spin; but, on the other hand, other renunciations we ſtipu- 


3 on the part of Spain, which were not ſuitable to that king- 
om. | 
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Court of Spain, without knowing this circumſtance 
and from a different motive, had ſignified to the Duke 
of Saint Aignan, Ambaſſador from his moit Chriſtian 
Majeſty, to quit Madrid in four-pnc-twenty hours, 
A prognoſtic which this Miniſter made, concernin 
a will juſt ſettled by his Catholic Majeſty in his ill- 
neſs, was reported to be the caufe of his diſgrace. 
Hg faid in jeit, that this will might poſſibly be no bet- 
ter executed than that of Lewis XIV. inaſmuch as 
it left the Regency to. the Queen, and to Cardinal 
Alberoni. 

We ſhall not enter into a detail of this war, which 
laſted a year *, and the reſult of which was, to aſſem- 
dle a Congreſs at Cambray to terminate all the differ- 
ences. We ſhall only obſerve, that this Congreſs did 
not take place till four years after; that it laſted fifteen 
months, and that the ſole reſult of the conferences of ſo 
many great politicians afſembled, was the regulation of 
the ceremonial ſettled between the Miniſters, in confor- 
mity to the plan fixed at the Congreſs of Utrecht. 

The diſgrace of Cardinal Alberoni was the confir- 
mation of peace. This ambitious prieſt, raiſed from 
the ſituation of a very obſcure private man, to that of 
a Miniſter, and from a ſiinple rector, become a Prince 
of the church, of an 5 reſtleſs, and ardent ge- 
nius, had formed the incredible deſign of raifing Spain 

all 


* The acceſſion of the King of Spain to the treaty of the qua- 
druple alliance, was ſigned at the Hague, by the Marquis of Be- 
retti-Landi, his Miniſter, on the 14th of February 1720. He 
ſeemed to yield to the ſolicitations of Holland, which had herlelf 
eluded the fulfilling of the conditions of the treaty, by not joining 
her troops to thoſe of other contracting powers. It was on occa- 
ſion of this prudent and adroit temporizing of their High Mighti- 
neſſes, that this Ambaſſidor cauſed a medal to be ſtruck, which 
was thoupht very ingenious. On one fide, there was a car with 
three whe-ls, in which were ſeen the heralds of Auſtria, of Or- 
leans, and of England, all three ſtretching foith their hands to 
Holland, who was ſcated on her lion, and held in one hand the 
ſymbol of liberty, and in another the fourth wheel, which ſhe 
conſtantly refuſed joining to the other three. The following words 
were obſerved upon it: Siſtit ad hoc quarts deficiente rota:“ 
On the reverſe were theſe words: “ Fœdus quadruplex imperæ 
de feftum, Republica Bata va foititer prudeuterqus cunctante. 
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all at once from the exhauſted ſtate to which it had 
been reduced by the war for the ſucceſſion ; to give a 
new ſpring to the degenerated nation; to render Fhilip 
V. a conqueror, and to make him ſignalize hiniſelf as 
the firſt Prince in Europe. His deſigns were no leſs 
than to re-unite the ſtates of Italy to thoſe of his maſ- 
ter; by this, to lower the Emperor and to cireumſeribe 
his power; and further, to prevent France and England 
from furniſhing the Emperor with the aſſiſtance ſtipu- 
lated by the treaty of the quadruple alliance, he had 
conceived the idea of cauſing a diverſion in the firſt of 
theſe kingdoms, by the conſpiracy above-mentioned, 
and in the ſecond, by ſending the Pretender into it. 
Undoubtedly, had he ſucceeded in his project, the 
world would not have failed to have ranked him amon 
the ableſt politicians ; he would have been the Riche- 
lieu of Spain: but he failed, and therefore was conſi- 
dered only as a raſh, blundering, ſuperficial contriver 
of a faction, without any talents of combination. He 
fell a ſacrifice, and was himſelf almoft the only victim 
of the numerous intrigues, plots, and commotions, with 
which he intended to diſturb the tranquility 


of Europe. It was only in RN that 26 March, 


four gentlemen forfeited their lives for hav- 1720. 
ing too lightly entere into the views of the 
Cardinal. In one of theſe, named Poncalec, was ob- 
ſerved, that fatality, which ſeems to impel us againſt 
our wills to our deſtiny. Thirty-three of the conſpi- 
rators, all men of faſhion, had made their eſcape» 
this one, already on board the Spaniſh veſſel, was ter- 
rified at the fea, made the ſailors bring him back to 
ſhore, was taken, and meanly betrayed his accom- 
plices. | | 

Among a different people, and in another age, ſuch 
a conſpiracy would have produced much bloodſhed, 
and woul particularly have been the cauſe of many 
fortures, to diſcover even the ſmalleſt traces of it. The 
philoſophic mind of ihe Regent inſpire. him with the 
Wea, that clemency would be more VOIR 
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him than rigour *. This principle, which was very 
prudent upon this occaſion, but which is often weak- 
nets in other inſtances, became the ſole maxim of the 
reign of Lewis XV. in which, by an aſtoniſhing con- 
trait, the moit abſolute deſpotiſin was eombined with 
the moſt diſguſting impunity. Beſides, the epicemic | 
delirium which had then ſeized upon the minds of all 
perſons, prevented! this event from exciting even the 
ſenſations that it ought to have done; for it was no 
more the topic of converſation than any ordinary piece 
of news War and peace were then ſubjeQs equally 
unintereſting. The people were in the height of that 
ſyſtem, which it is time to explain, as furniſhing an 
epocha of a ſingular nature, and of which the annals *' 
oi the monarchy do not furniſh one ſinnlar wſtance. 
Let us examine ſucceſſively who was the author, and 
what was the deſign of it; the means that were em- 
ployed in it, and the reſult of them. 

John Law was a Scotchman, the ſon of a goldſmith 
o: Edinburgh. Never did man poſſeſs, in ſo perfect a 
degree, the power of calculating and combining; and 
he cultivated theſe talents, by following the bent of 
his inclination.” He applied himſelf to every thing that 
related to Banks, lotteries, and to the trading compa- 
nies of London; he ſtudied. the means of ſupporting 
them, of animating the hopes and confidence of the 
public, by keeping up their expectations, or by in- 
creaſing their zeal. He penetrated into the inmoſt ſe- 
crets - theſe matters; and increaſed his ſtock of know- 
Jedge ſtill more, from the new Company, eſtabliſhed 
by Harley Earl of Oxford, for paying off the national 
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* An anecdote is related of the Regent upon this occaſion, 
which preſents us with the picture of his mind :-“ The Cheva- 
< lier de Menilles, who had been involved in the conſpiracy of 
„Spain, was thrown into priſon : but the only crime alledged 
„againſt him was, the not having betrayed thoſe who had in- 
e truſted hiro with the ſecret. A Marquis of Menilles, of another 
c family, went to the Duke of Orleans, to aſſure him that the 
% Chevalier was neither a relation nor a friend of his, So much 
the worſe for you, replied the Regent, the Chevalier de Menil- 
A les is a very gallant gentleman.“ 
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debt. Having afterwards obtained the employment of 
Secretary to ſome Agent of the Reſident's in Holland, 
he made himſelf acquainted upon the ſpot with the 
famous Bank of Amſterdam ; with its capital, its pro- 
duce, its reſources; with the demands individuals had 
upon it; with its variations, its intereſt ; with the mode 
of lowering or raiſing its ſtock, in order to withdraw 
rhe capital, that it might be diſtributed and circulated ; 
with the order that Bank obſerved in its accounts and 
in its offices; and even with itsexpenditures and its form 
of adminiſtration. By dint of reflecting upon the in- 
formation he had acquired, and of combining ſo many 


different ideas, he formed a ſyſtem which was admira- 


ble for its order, and the concatenation of the various 
operations which conſtitured it: a ſyſtem founded at 
leaſt as much upon the knowledge of the human heart, 
as upon the ſcience of numbers; but from which good 
faith, equity, and humanity were totally baniſhed, to 
make way for perfidy, injuſtice, violence, and cruelty. 
And indeed the author of it was himſelf an unprinct- 
pled wretch, bound by no ties of morality or religion. 
Having flain or' murdered a man, he was obliged to 
fly from Great Britain ; he brought away with him 
another man's wife, with whom , lived many years 
25 if ſhe had been his own: His avidity was inſatiable, 
and it was to gratify this paſſion, that all his extenſive 
combinations were made to concur. In that exhauſted 
{tate to which the war had reduced all the European 
powers, he foreſaw that they would neceſſarily en- 
deavour to re-eſtabliſh their finances, and he conceived 
greater hopes of ſucceeding than ever, by the allure- 
ment of his ſyſtem, which was calculated to ſeduce 
any power that would not ſeruple to prefer the | 5 
eſt method of exonerating itſelf, to that which was 
moſt honeſt.” The object of his plan, therefore, was 
neither trade nor the Leiner of levying taxes without 


diminiſhing them, nor the retrenchment of expences, 


nor the cultivation of the ſoil, nor the conſumption. of 
proviſions, nor even the circulation of the ſpecie. He 
had built up his ſyſtem with a view that a Sovereign 
Jhould pay his debts, not only without encroaching 

upon 
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upon his 1 or his luxury, but alſo by attractin 
to himſelf all the gold and ſilver of his ſubjects; a 
ſuch was to be the 1lluſion, that the ſubjects ſhould give 
it up voluntarily ; nay more, ſhould be eager to bring 
it in, ſhould inſiſt upon its being received, thould con- 
ſider it as a favour to be preferred; and that when 
they were rouzed from this dream, if they thould find 
themſelves bereft of their property, they ſhould not be 
able to lay the blame on any thing but their own avi- 
dity. A project of a moſt alarming nature to the hu- 
man mind, and which every other man, except this 
daring genius, would have rejected as a chimera, if it 
had ſuggeſted ittelt to him! 18 

This ſyſtem conſiſted of a Bunk, the real capital of 
which was to be the revenues of the ſtate, and the 
accruing capital, ſome unknown kind of commerce. 


This benefit being calculated to keep pace with the 


imagination in its increaſe, was to be a wonderfut 
ſpur to thoſe gameſters. who wiſhed to partake of it, 
by means of ſhares which were to be made out ſuc- 
ceſſively, i proportion to the eagerneſs of the parties. 

Theſe ſhares, in fact, which were at firſt few in 
number, could not fail of riſing to an enormous price, 


on account of their | ſcarcity, and the rpg of the 


circulation; this would not only facilitate, but even 
neceſſitate the making of other ſhares, - and at an ad- 
vanced prenuum. | 

This new paper, bringing the old into diſcredit, 
would furniſh an excellent mode of diſtributing it; 
becauſe the old paper would be received at par, but 
always with a certain proportion of money, 

In order to engage perſons to get rid of this old a ; 
per, the value of it -was to be made uncertain by fre- 
quent fluctuations; thus the poſſeſſors of it would be 
apprehenſive that it might become of no value in 

eir hands: When it ſhould, be raiſed, one would 
readily convert it into ſhares, to ſecure the advantage; 
and when, it ſhould be lowered, one would fear that 
it ſhould become lower ſtill. 

The Bank, on the contrary, were to make all their 
payments in bills, whoſe value being invariable, would 


keep 
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Keep up the confidence in them, and would render 
them more negotiable, and preferable to ſpecie. 

The diſcredit brought upon money would lower the 
intereſt of it, and the Prince was to avail himſelf of 
this reduction to make his loans, and thus diſcharge 
part of bis debts, without any diſburſement for the in- 
qividuals, not knowing what to do with it, would bring 
it back to him. 

If the individuals wiſhed to lay out their money in 
more ſolid acquiſitions, lands, proviſions, and merchan- 
dize would increaſe, and conſequently ſo would the 
aeceipt of the taxes and the cuſtoms. 

This phantom of fortune dazzling the eyes of every 
one, the ſeveral claſſes of ciuzens, in their eagernets 


for partaking of it, would intereſt themſelves in the 


keeping up of the Bank ſo much the more; as a num- 
ber of individuals either more fortunate or more dex- 
«erous, neceflarily making enormous profits, would ex- 
cite the general cupidity, nearly in the ſame manner as 
the higheſt prize in a lottery, keeps up the hopes of 
the adventurers, of whomthe greater part muſt never- 
theleſs be loſers. Now, what ſort of competition 
would there not be in this inſtance, -where every one 


would be certain of winning, by increafing the dividends 
© 4 propos? : 


Let this illuſion be kept up only for a few years, 
and the Sovereign will have paid-eff all his debts, and 
will have drawa into his coffers, the greateſt part of 
the ſpecie of his own, and even of other kingdoms. 

Such were the axioms and the corollaries of Law's 
ſyſtem: an infernal theory, deduced certainly from 
fas, and which he had never ventured to conſider 


: £0olly in all its horror: let us ſay more, a theory that 
was not even to be conceived ; but the Regent and 


he, hurried away, in fpite of themſelves, by the rapid 


motion of this political machine, were obliged to yield 


> 40 its impulſe, till it broke to pieces by its own efforts, 


However this may be, the author of this plan, whe- 


ther more or leſs digeſted with refpect to its conſequen- 
ces, perceiving that it could not be carried into exe- 


* 


eution in any ſtate, except where the Sovereign enjoy 
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ed abſolute authority, conſidered France as the kings 
dom molt fit for his deſign, Beſides, he knew the peo- 
ple; that they were fond of novelty, that they adopted 
it without conſideration, and gave themſelves up to it 
with a kind of frenzy. It has been aſſerted, that he 


firſt propoſed his ſyitem to Lewis XIV. who, notwith- 


ſtanding ee in want of ſuch a ſcheme, upon the 
bare expoſition of it, rejected it with a kind of abhor- 


rence. The author was not diſconcerted, but produc- 


ed it again to the Duke of Orleans. That Prince 
more determined, more enterprizing, and certainly leſs 
ſcrupulous, conſidered it as very uſeful to his views; 
he was moreover preſſed by circumſtances ; he wiſhed 
to avail himſelf ot the ſhort time he had to govern, to 
remedy the evils of the ſtate, which required a neceſ- 
ſary criſis. He therefore adopted this ſyſtem ; he 
would not allow himſelf to think of the violent con- 
vulſion into which he was going to throw the ſtate, 
and flattered himſelf, that his genius would be able to 
put a ſtop to its effects, whenever they ſhould become 
too fatal. Nevertheleſs, as he was not the abſolute 
maſter, and that he was obliged to act with a great 
deal of caution, he adopted it only flowly, and by 
degrees. 

At firſt he contented himſelf with permitting Law 
to eſtablith a Bank, in order to accuſtom the people by 
degrees to ſuch a title, and to ſuch an eſtabliſhment. 
It was preſented under an appearance of public utility, 
and it would really have been attended with very great 
advantages, if it had been confined to the functions 
ſpecified in the edict which ſet ir on foot. | 

The year following, in order to give this Bank a 
credit, which was to be anſwerable to the more exten- 

ſive undertakings it was to embrace, a de- 

10 April. cree of Council was iſſued, which ordered 
1717. all thoſe who had the management of the 
Royal treaſure, to receive and even to diſ- 

charge the bills without diſcount. By this decree, full 
of artifice, under the appearance of fimplicity, the 
Bank was made the repoſitary of all the revenues of 
the King. This was the fr ſep towards that ideal 
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Fortune it was to make: it immediately fixed the in- 
terſt at ſeven and an half per cent. 

Some time after, a trading Company was Auguft 
created, under the title of the Meſſern or Mi / and De- 
ii Company. Its object was the planting and cember, 
culture of the French colonies of North Ame- 1717. 
rica. The King gave tothis Company all the 
lands of Louiſiana, and permitted French, as well as 
foreigners, to be concerned in it, by taking ſhares of 
it, part of the value of which might be furniſhed in 
bills of ſtate, which loſt from fifty to ſixty per cent 
upon the ſpot. How was it poſſible to refiſt ſuch a 
bait, more eſpecially as the country was repreſented as 
a Peru, more fertile in gold than that of the Spaniards! 
Even the Parliament was taken in, and made no ſcru- 
ple of regiſtering. They yet ſaw nothing in this, but 


what might be uſeful to the ſtate. 


In 1718, the Bank made further advances. 
It was announced under the title of - Bank 4 Decem- 
Royal, by a declaration of his Majeſty, which ber. 
ſignified, that the King had reimburſed in 
money the capitals of thoſe perſons who had ſhares in 
the Bank, which they had only paid in bills of ſtate, 
and that theſe capitals had been converted into ſhares 
of the Weſtern Company; and in a word, that the 
King was become ſole proprietor of all the ſhares of 
the Bank. Mr. Law was appointed Director to it, un- 


der the authority of his Majeſty and the orders of the 


Regent. 
hree things were the reſult of this declaration: 
one, that the Monarch, being thus transformed into 
an univerſal Banker of his kingdom, the whole French 
nation, the firſt Lords and Princes, who are ever the 
apes of their maſter, were not aſhamed to exerciſe the 
ſame trade, ſo that they all became Financiers, Bro- 
kers, and Uſurers. The ſecond reſult was, that the 
public, aſtoniſhed that the King ſhould buy up theſe 
ſhares of the Bank at 500 livres “ in ſpecie, when they 
had originally colt no _ than 500 livres in bills of 
2 the 
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the ſtate —that is to ſay, reckoning the diſcredit of 
theſe bills, about 150 livres “, in real value—conceiv- 
ed a very high opinion of them, and contended zeal- 
ouſly to obtain them. The Jaſt reſult was, that the 
ſhares of the Weſtern Company, being preferred by 
the Clerks ef the Bank to the reimburtement of them 
in ſpecie, were reckoned an excellent acquiſition, fo 
that the riſe of them kept pace with that of the ſhares 
of the Bank. | | 
The Parliament, fince the laſt Bed of Juſtice, had 
opened their eyes, and interfered no more in matters of 
finance. At another time, the want of the legal form 
of regiſtering in this Court, would have alarmed the 
Pariſians; but ſuch was now the delirium, that the 
ſaw nothing but the phantom of fortune which delud- 
ed them, and which was realized to their eyes. This 
enthuſiaſm ſoon reached the provinces, and, to gratify 
the eagerneſs of the people, private offices of the Bank 
were eſtabliſhed by decree of Council in the 
27 Dec. «ities of Lyons, 1a Rochelle, Tours, Or- 
1718. Jeans, and Amiens. The Miniſtry did not 
dare to eſtabliſh any in the cities that had 
Parliaments, becauſe they foreſaw that thoſe compa- 
nies would oppoſe them. Other cities were ſuſpected 
of oppoſition, and as thoſe cities did not ſeem to care 
about the matter, the Miniſtry were fearful of diſſatis- 
fying them, and of occaſioning on their part, an expoſ- 
zulation which might diſſipate the general luton. 
Liſle, Marſeilles, Nantz, Saint Malo, and Bayonne, 
were diſtinguiſhed by this prudent excluſion. 
The ſame decree, of Council forbade the making of 
any payment in money above the ſum of 600 livres +, 
end by a clauſe which reſtrained commerce even in its 
detail, and characteriſed the littleneſs of the views and 
means of the legiſlature, the baſe coin and copper mo- 
ney were. not to be mp or received in the markets 
above ſix livres 4, unleſs it was to make up odd — 
'E 0 
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The evident deſign of this arrangement was to render 
the Bank bills more neceſſary, and thus to inforce the 
circulation and multiplication of them. 

In effect, an order was ſoon iſſued to make 
out one hundred million o Bank bills. T heſe, 22 April. 
ſaid the decree of Council, cannot be ſubject to 1719. 
any diminution, as the ſpecie is; inaſmuch as 
the circulation of the Bank bills is more uſeful to the 
ſubjedts of his Majeſty, than that of the ſpecie of gold 
and filver, and that they deſerve a particular pro- 
tection, in preference to the coin made of materials brovgh 
from foreign' countries. | 

A ſew months after, there appeared pro- 12 Dec+ 
hibitions to make payments above ten livres“ 
in ſilver, and three hundred + livees in gold. Thus 
gold and filver being debaſed by theſe tuc- 
ceſſive and declared diminutions, were in Decree nf 
ſome ſort proſcribed and thrown. out of com- 23 Sep- 
merce by this decree. People were there- tember. 
fore obliged to carry their ſpecie to the Bank, 
and to exchange it for paper. They ran there in 
crowds, conjuring and imploring the Clerks to receive 
their ſpecie, and thinking themſelves happy when they 
ſucceeded. Upon which a merry fellow wittily called 
out to thoſe who were the molt forward; Don't be 
afraid. Gentlemen, that your money ſhoul.l lie on your 
hands, it ſhall all be taken away from you. Some indi- 
viduals then ſet up this trade, they were ſubſtitutes to 
the Bank, and as every body would abſolutely have 
bills, and that there was an apprehenſion of their fail» 
ing, they preferred, for expedition ſake, loſing three or 
four per cent. of their money. In a word, the ſame 
method was practiſed with regard to money, as with a 
bill of Exchange: it was diſcounted. 

So many treaſures poured into this public depot, 
ſhould have rendered it inexhauſlible. Nevertheleſs, 
the Bank was drained: there were, as the Regent call- 
ed them, ſome ob/tinates, that is to ſay, perſons who. 
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could not perſuade themſelves, that paper was of great - 
er value than money, and who were continually rea- 
lizing the former. In order to deceive theſe people, 
the intereſt of money was reduced to three and a half, 
two and a half, and two per cent; the coin was kept 
in continual variation, ſometimes diminiſhing, fometimes 
Increaſing it, by a muliitude of decrees, which contra- 
k dicted themſelves, as well in their detail, as in the 
cauſes expreſſed in their preambles. And this delirium 
of the legiſlation produced the deſired effect, for it ſo 
| effectually overturned every principle, ſo darkened the 
. 3 and ſo changed all the notions of things, 
fi that the people, not knowing what to adhere to, gave 
| way to the impulſes of the government. 
1720. t was in the height of this general anxiety, 
that the Regent completed the abuſe of his au- 
thority by a monſtrous violence, which will undoubt- 
edly place him among the principal tyrants who have 
been moſt expert in po 222 The 
27 Feb. frenzy was carried ſo far, that a decree of 
Council was iſſued, forbidding every perſon, 
and even every community, either a Ao or religious, 
to keep by them more than 500 livres * in ſpecte. The 
motive adduced for this harbarity, was a ſuppoſition, 
that there were twelve hundred millions + of ſpecie in 
the kingdom, in ſtagnation, from the avidity of perſons 
who having made great fortunes, accumulated and 
hoarded up without intermiſſion. The puniſhment 
was not death, as Law would have had it, but, beſide 
a heavy fine, the ſums found were confiſcated :—in- 
formers were encouraged by being promiſed a third of 
che confiſcation, and the moſt odious reſearches were 
authorized, by joining the ſeveral officers of juſtice to 
ſearch wherever the Directors of the Bank ſhould re- 
quire them. At length, the uſe of money was ſtill 
more reſtrained, by forbidding that any payment ſhould 
be made, above a hundred livres g, except in paper. 


Near twenty-one pounds. 
| 1 Fifty millions ſterling, 
Above four pounds. 


"WM 


It muſt be acknowledged, however, that the Duke 
bf Orleans was not cruel ; his intention was to frighten, 
rather than to torment. In order to ſucceed the bet- 
ter, the farce was played, according to his orders, by 
ſome truſty perſons, who were to let themſelves be 
ſurpriſed in delinquency againſt the decree. They 
were proceeded againſt, impriſoned, and rewarded 1n 
ſecret for their connivance. Theſe examples did in- 
deed intimidate. The Dupes, for ſo they were called 
at the palace, where the graveſt matters are treated 
with hons mots, haſtened to obey ; all the money in 
depoſit with the notaries, in truſts, or in other public 
places, was converted into paper. The Courtiers, 
ever ſlaves to the will of their maſter, gave way to 
that of their Sovereign without murmuring, and thoſe 
who were not well with the Regent, dreading his re- 
ſentment, conſormed to it allo. The Chancellor 
Pontchartrain, who was then retired from public em- 


ployment, ſent 57,000 louis d'or to the Bank, valued . 


then at 72 livres“ each. Fhis capture diverted as 
much his R. H. as the conduct of another magiſtrate 
muſt have chagrined him. 

The Prefident Lambert de Vernon, went to the 
Duke of Orleans, and told him that he came to name 


a man to him who had 500,000 livres + in gold. His 


R. H. ſtarted Dack with ſurpriſe and horror, crying 
out with his uſual ſtrength of expreſſion: OA! Mr. 
Prefident, what a r——y ſort of a trade have you taken 
upon you there ? the Preſident replied ; Sir, I do nothing 
more than obey the law, and it is that which you indi- 
realy treat with ſuch an appellation. As for the reſt, 
your R. H. need not be alarmed, and may do me more 
Juſtice : It is myſelf I came to inform againſt, in the hope 
of having the liberty to keep at leaſt a part of this ſum, 
hir I prefer to all the bills of the Bank. The mort 
noble and firm conduct of the Firſt Prefident of the 


Chamber of Accounts, will certainly be much more 


admired, He anſwered, to thoſe who came to ſearch 
D 4 him: 


About three ponnds. 
+ Near twenty-one thouſand pounds. 
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bim: “ I declare to you that I have 500,006 livres & 
* in gold ; they are for the ſervice of the King, and 
„have no account te give of them but to his Majeſ- 
« ty, when he ſhall be of age.” x 
Nevertheleſs theſe vexations and this tyranny would 
not have produced the deſired effect, if a vent had not 
been found for this paper, with which France was de- 
luged, by converting it into another of a more ſpecious 
nature; this was, the ſhares in the Weſtern Company, 
the profits of which were' to increaſe daily, by the aſ- 


_ Eſtances that were given to it. 


This Company had acquired in 1518 the charter 
and the effects of the Senegal Company, together with 
their Negre trade ; the charter of the Chineſe and 
Eaſt-India Companies were afterwards annexed to it, 
and all the territories, iſlands, forts, magazines, dwel- 
ings, ammunition, and ſhips, that had belonged to the 
Eai}-India Company, were transferred to it. It had 
been appointed and entitled the India Company. The 
revenues of the tobacco had been farmed out to it: 
the King had ceded to it the profits upon the coin; 
the leaſe of the Farmers- general had been annulled in 
its favour, and the offices of Receivers-general of the 
finance had been ſuppreſſed. In a word, at the laſt 
meeting Þ, the Company had been ſhewn a maſs of 
120 millions t of profit, allotting 40 per cent. as the 
dividend of each ſhare for the following year. Then 
it was that no ſcruple was made of diſcovering that 
the origin of this Company was in common with that 
of the Bank, by blending together theſe two monſtrous 
pr oduCtions of the ſame 1 of that ſame Mr. Law, 

who had juſt been appointed Comptroller- 

Jan. general of Finance. He had firſt renounced 

his religion, at the perſuaſion of VAbbe Ter- 


en; a circumſtance which gave occaſion to the fol- 


lowing epigram: 
| Tencin, 
* Near twenty-one thouſand pounds. 
+ This meeting was held on the zoth of December, 1719. 
The manuſcript account of this ſeſſion is a curious piece, which, 


4 reaſon of its length, we are obliged to put at the end. It wilt. 
ve found under No. III. 


I Five millions ſterliag. 
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Tenein, a curſe on thy ſeraphic zeal, 

Which by perfuaſion hath contriv'd the means, 
To make the Scotchman at our altars kneel, 
Since which, we all are poor as Capucines *. 


This jeſt which was but too true, did not prevent 


the general frenzy of brokerage from riſing to ſuch a 


pitch, that at the time of the union of the two Com- 


panies, the India Company. had produced fix hundred 
thouſand ſhares, amounting to 1,677, 500, ooo hvresF 
of original capital, the gaming m which raifed the 


prices ſo exceſſively high, that the maſs of them is 


conſidered by an able calculator t, as repreſenting as 
much as fix thouſand millions & in eee 


In theſe times of eriſis, there are always people dex- 


terous enough to profit by the folly of others, and theſe 
are the perſons who contribute wonderfully to excite 
the general emulation. Little attention is paid to the 
numbers that are ruined, and at whoſe expenſe theſe 


prodigious fortunes are made; or we attribute their 


loſſes to themſelyes ; to fooliſhneſs, ignorance, or miſ- 
conduct; We (hal ſay nothing of Law's profits: be- 
ing at the head of the Bank, that is, depoſitaty of all 
the money in the kingdom, he was capable of enrich- 
ing himſelf by the ſhorteſt and ſureſt method. At his 
fel ſetting out, he had bought of the Count d'Evreux, 
the county of Tancarville, in Normandy, for 800,000 
livres]. He had offered the Prince of Carignan, 


1,400,000 livres QC for the Hotel de Soiffons ; to the 
Marchioneſs de Beuvron, 500,000 livres“, for her 


eltate at Lillebonne; and to the Duke of Sully, 


D . ' 1,700,008= 


Foin de ton zele Séraphique, 
Malheureux Abbe de Tencin ; 
Depuis que Law eſt Catholique, . e 
Tout le Roy aume eſt Capucin ! | 
+ Near ſeventy millions ſterling. 


? M. Necker in his“ Anſwer to l'Abbẽ Morellet,” in 17677 


concerning the Abbe's ** Memorial againſt the [odia Company.“ 
§ Two hundred and fifty millions ſterling. - | 
Between thirty and forty thouſand pounds. 
Between fifty-eight and fiſty · nine thouſand pounds. 
„ Near twenty-one thouſand pound. | 
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1,700,000 livres *, for his Marquiſate of Roſny. The 
height of impudence was, that he wanted to aſcribe 
the rapidity of this enormous opulence to the good- 
neſs of his ſyſtem; and the height of ſtupidity, 1s, 
2 people ſhould believe, and attempt to imitate 

im. | | 

The Regent endeavoured to confirm the truth of 
this by immenſe liberalities, which he aſcribed to the 
ſame cauſe. He gave one million + to the Hotel- 
Dieu, as much to the hoſpital-general, and as much 
to the foundlings. He employed 1,500,000 livres f 
to pay the debts of ſeveral priſoners: the Marquis of 
Nocs, the Count de la Mothe, and the Count de Roie, 
received each a gratification of 100,000 livres & in 
ſhares a ſtroke of politics, which had not Teſs its effect, 
and reſtored one hundred fold to the Bank. 

Among the Princes of the blood, the Duke of 
Bourbon profited the moſt fortunately by the ſhares 
that Law had given them for their ſupport. That 
Prince bought up all the land he could find ſuitable to 
him: he cauſed Chantilly to be rebuilt with royal 
magnificence ; he eſtabliſhed a menagerie there, which 
was incomparably better ſtocked than the King's : he 
imported from England, at one time, 150 race-horſes, 
each of which, at the rate money was then at in 
France, colt from 15 to 1800 livres ||. At laſt, to ay 
his court to the regent, who was paſſionately fond of his 
daughter, the Dutcheſs of —_— he gave that Prin- 
ceſs, who was eager after pleaſure, a ſuperb feſtiva}, 


awhich laſted four or five days, and coſt an immenſe 


fum of money, 
Amongſt individuals, it ſeems as if chance had been 
particularly favourable to obſcure perſons. A certain 


widow of Namur, named Caumont, was much the 


topic' of converſation, wha had pl ang the army with 
tents and other merchandiſe of t 2 
N 4 


® Between ſeventy and eighty thouſand pound. 
Above forty thouſand pouuds, 

; Sixty-two thouſand five hundred pounds. 
Above four thouſand pounds. 


From fGty to cighty pounds en 48 averages 


ſame kind. By 
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ſome lucky revolutions of fortune, ſhe got into her 
hands to the amount of 70 millions of Bank bills. 
The Memoirs of the Regency make mention of a hump- 
backed man f, who acquired in the courſe of a few 
days 150,000 livres t, for having lent his hump by 
way of writing deſk for the brokers. Footmen were 
frequently obſerved in their maſters carriages, who had 
been ſeen behind them the day before. Theſe ſame 
I Memoirs ſpeak of a perſon, whoſe change of condition 
9 was ſo rapid, that he was going to reſume his former 
| poſt, if he had not been appriſed of the miſtake ; of 
another, who having had a quarrel in his carriage, and 
being obliged to get out of it to fight, eried out: Gen- 
| tlemen of the livery, come to my aſſiſtance ! and of a third, 
who having ordered, an equipage for himſelf, and being 
aſked what arms he would 1 put upon it: anſwer- 
ed, the fineſt. | | 
It was in the ſtreet called Quincampoix, that the 
negotiation of the ſhares was carried on, there bein 
et no exchange. Fortunate were thoſe who h 
ouſes in this ſtreet! A room was let as high as ten 
lvres & per day. But the great croud had no occaſion 
for a dwelling there. By break of day the paſſage of 
this narrow ſtreet was choaked up with 2 
whoſe madneſs continued increaſing the whole day. 
In the evening a bell was rung, and they were obliged 
to be driven away by force. There was at the time a 
caricature print engraved, which, under a groſs, but 
juſt allegory: gives a very natural picture of the ra- 
vages occaſioned by this epidemical frenzy. It is ſtill 
preſerved by the connoiſſeurs as a precious monument 
of hiſtory. It is entitled: A true portrait of the Lord 
Quincampoix. Accordingly we ite in the center of the 


print: * 


Near three millions ſterling. 

+ The ſame thing happened to & certain M. de Naathia, who- 
was not deformed, but uſed to lend his back for a writing-deſk. 
K This is a fact well known in the family of M. Amelot, at preſeos.* 
A miniſter, whoſe Welch uncle this M. de Nanthia was. Is is from 
the family itſelf that we have the fnecdote. 

Six thouſand two hundred and fifty pouudee 
Eight (billings and four pence. 


* 
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print the repreſentation of that Lord's head, with this 
device: Aut Czſar, at Nihil. Over it is placed a 
crown of peacock's feathers and thiſtles, which is of- 
fered to him by Folly, with this other inſcription : I am 
ie laughing-ſtock of the wiſe and the fooliſh. Under 
the portrait a kettle is ſeen ſmoking, which a devil is 
heating with paper. A broker is throwing by handfuls 
into the cauldron his gold and filver, which melting, 
produces nothing but new paper. A figure of Deſpair, 
2 behind this unfortunate man, ſeems waiting to 
ay hold of him at the concluſion of this operation “. 
Such was the ſiutation of almoſt the whole kingdom 
of France, where the contagion had quickly ſpread 
from one to another, in ſuch a manner as to affect per- 
ſons of tke beſt underſtandings : this is evidently prov- 
ed by the anecdote of De la Mothe, and of the Abbe 
Terraſſon. Theſe two wiſe men, (for the firſt, though 
= poet, was ſtill more a philoſopher) ſo famous for 
their exquiſite ſenſe, for their logical accuracy, and 
tor the depth of their reaſoning, were converſing one 
evening upon the folly of the day, and laughing at 
it. Some time after they met face to face in the Quin- 
campoix- ſtreet. Being at firſt aſhamed, they were de- 
firous of avoiding each other: but at length, having 
nothing to reproach themſelves with, they agreed, 
that a man ought never to ſwear againſt his doing any 
one thing; and that there was no ſort of extravagance 
of which man was. not capable ; after which, they 
each of them went their way to make the beſt bargain 
they could for themſelves. | | 
The moſt dreadful event of this infernal ſtreet, was 
the melancholy cataſtrophe of Count Hoorn. This 
young Flemiſh Nobleman, only twenty-two or twenty- 
three years of age, excited by the Demon of cupidity, 
was urged on to murder a merchant, whom he drew 
into a public-houſe, in order to rob him of his pocket- 
boak. It was in open day; he was ſoon taken up, 
| 1 and 


* We refer our readers to the collection of pieces ſerving to 
illuſtrate this hiſtory, for a ſatire in verſe, containing the expla- 
nation of the commentary upon this allegorical picture, and 
e accompaniments. It is placed under No. IV. 
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and broken alive upon the wheel, though allied to 
ſeveral foreign houſes, and related even to the Regent 
himſelf. That Prince who knew the rigorous duties of 
juſtice, would not ſuffer hiwſelf to be moved by this 
conſideration, He anſwered in energetic terms: When 
I have pot bad Blood, I have it let out *. 

The balance between this paper and the ſpecie of 
France being once deſtroyed, by the two great profu- 
fion of the former, which ſome perſons eſtimate as 
high as ſix thouſand millions , not only the funds of 
the Company became inſufficient to keep up ſo enor- 
mous a credit, but the ſum likewiſe exceeded by more 
than two-thirds of the whole ſpecie and maſs of gold 
and filver that might then be in the kingdom. In vain 
were all ſorts of ſtratagems deviſed to ſupport this 
Bank, ſo far as even to publiſh a decla- 
ration forbidding all the King's ſubjects, 11 March. 
or foreigners reſiding in the kingdom, 
all communities and other bodies, to keep, after 
the firſt of May, any ſpecie and materials of gold, 
and after the firſt of December any ſpecie or materials 
in filver, upon pain of confiſcation and fine: the offi- 
cers of the mint were likewiſe forbidden to coin any ; 
but nothing ſucceeded : the people laughed at an ab- 
furd legiſlation, which was contradicting itſelf from 
morning to night, which made a crime of the moft 
neceſſary ceconomical virtues, and which loſt itſelf in 
the labyrinth of its own regulations, that have filled 
twelve volumes in quarto. The vertigo was diſſipat- 
ing, and people were beginning to realize as faſt as 
poſſible, . when the fatal day arrived, which was the 
celebrated epocha of the downfal of the ſyſtem. 

M. d'Argenſon, who had long been jealous that a 
foreigner ſhould ſupplant him in the confidence of the 
Regent, not only favoured the ſyſtem no longer, but 

was 


* It is added, that the neareſt relations of Count Hoorn, hav- 
ing ſolicited that the nature of his puniſhment might at leaſt be 
changed, that the infamy of it might not fall upon them, the Re- 
gent replied: © It will not be his puniſkment, but the crime 
** which brought him to it, that will diſhonour your family.“ 

+ Two hundred and fifty millions ſterling. 
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was alſo endeavouring to open the eyes of the Prince 
reſpecting it. It was with much difficulty that he 


prevailed, and he was obliged to call in the aſſiſtance 


of the other intimate confidants of his R. H. the Abbe 
Dubois, Minifter of Foreign Affairs, and M. le Blanc, 
Secretary at War *, to concur with him ſeparately in 
this patriotic work. Sometimes the Regent ſeemed in- 


clined to expel the author of a revolution ſo extraor- 


dinary and fo fatal. One day he even told the Keep- 
er of the Seals, who was ſpeaking to him in a ſtronger 
manner than uſual, that he might ſecure Law's perſon ; 
but when the chief magiſtrate required an order in 
writing for this purpoſe, be could not obtain it. He 
was therefore obliged to have recourſe to artifice, and 
to make the new Comptroller general himſelf, the ac- 
complice of his own deſtruction, and of that of his ſyſtem. 
In a committee holden between the Regent, himſelf, 
the Abbe Dubois, M. Ie Blanc, and the Miniſter of the 
Finances, he obſerved that a violent criſis muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have a ſhort termination; that the preſent criſis, 
which was now arrived at its acme, muſt conſequent] 
decline; that its object being now fulfilled—which was 
to make all the ſpecie, as even all the materials of 
gold and filver in the kingdom, return by extraordinary 
means into the hands af government—it was now ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the public from collecting the pre- 
cious harveſt; that the moſt certain — of efleg⸗ 
ing this, would be to begin, by reducing the maſs of 
paper; the conſequence of this would be, that the 
people, either not diminiſhing the confidence they had 
in it, would keep it in hopes that the reduction would 


be only temporary, and from the fear that they ſnould 


at once loſe a great part of their capital; or- that the 
paper falling into diſeredit, they would crowd in, 
to get rid oft. In the firſt inſtance, the government 
would have it in their power to ſettle any operations 
they pleaſed ; and in the ſecond, they might avail 
themſelves even of the confuſion and diſorder which 


would 
® Conncils had been ſuppreſſed in 1918, and the Secretaries 
of State re-eſtabliſhed at the bead of the depatiments. 


TR ry ON 


_ expedient for liberating the ſtate. 
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would reſult from this breaking up, to eftabliſh ſome 
troubleſome, but neceſſary 9 by which, in 
appearing to concur with wiſhes of the bearers of the 
paper, one might delay the effect of them; and thus 
time might be ee to proceed to ſome alterations, 


All this was more ſpecious than ſolid, but it was eſ- 
pecially a deteſtable piece of Machiaveliſm. It gives 
us the idea of a ſet of thieves at the corner of a wood, 
conſulting about the beſt method of levying contribu- 
tions on the paſſengers. It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that there are caſes in which the imperious 
claims of neceſſity become the only law of the Stateſ- 
man, and France was now in this ſtate of ſubverſion; 
the helm of finance was flipping out of the hand of 
their Adminiftration, and even out of thoſe of the Re- 

ent. In this embarraſſment, Law thought himſelf 
— — to be furniſhed with the means of gettin 
out of the labyrinth into which he had thrown himſelf, 
and he was the foremoſt in deſtroying his 
own work, by conſenting to a decree, which 21 May. 
reduced the Bank-bills, and the ſhares of the 
Company, to one-half of their value. 

It is impoſſible to defcribe the conſternation with 
which the city of Paris was ſtricken at this news. It 
foon was converted into rage ; ſeditious libels were 
poſted up, and were ſent in hand-bills even into the 
houſes v. The Duke of Bourbon, the Prince of Conti, 
and Marſhal Villeroi, who had not been ſummoned to 
the committee in which the decree had been ſued, 
proteſted againſt it, and pretended that it was ſurrep- 
titious, ſince it had not been ſubmitted to the exami- 
nation of the council of Regency, The Parliament, 
which had not hitherto interfered in the affairs of, the 


Bank, 


One of the hand-bills was conceived, according to the * Mee 
« moirs of the Regency,“ in the following terms: Sir, a 
„Madam, this is to give you notice, that a St. Bartholomew? 
„ day will be enaQted again on Saturday or Sunday, if affairs do 
not alter. You are deſired not to ſtir out, you nor your ſer. 
** vants. God preſerve you from the flamee. Give notice to your 
* neighbours, Dated Saturday 25 May, 1720.“ 
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Bank, and had always been in oppoſition to it, by one 
of thoſe contradictions too frequent in their conduct, 
now exerted themſelves to ſupport it. The Firſt Pre- 
ſident, whom they ſent to the Royal Palace, was very 
well received. The Regent, in his preſent embarrafſ- 
ment, was not diſpleaſed at this ſtep. He did not 
conceal his ſatisfaction from the Head of their Com- 
pany. and anſwered him ; „Sir, I am very glad that 
« this circumſtance gives me an opportunity of being 
„% reconciled to the Parliament, whoſe advice I wil! 
« follow in every thing,” 
Six days after the publication of the de- 
27 May, cree of reduction, that decree was revoked 
1720. by another, which reſtored the paper to its 
value, but did not reſtore the confidence of 
the public, more eſpecially as payment was at the very 
ſame time ſtopped at the Bank. This was done upon 
the pretence of examining the knaveries. Commiſſa- 
ries were ſent to ſeal up the cheſts, and make up the 
accounts. Some of the Clerks, and eſpecially thoſe 


whoſe buſineſs it was to make the ſignatures, wers 
diſmiſſed for a fortnight, with the prohibition of quit- 


ting Paris. So that this ſecond decree did more harm 
than the firſt, by throwing again into the channel of 
commerce things thad had been diſcredited ; and with 
which fraudulent debtors paid and ruined their lawful 
creditors. | 


Amcnz theſe ſharpers tricks, that of the Preſident 
de Novion deſerves an * as being very-laugh- 


able at leaſt, if not; more honeſt than the reſt. He 
had ſold to Law one of his eſtates, and, notwithſtand- 
ing the prohibitions, ſtipulated. the payment of it in 

old, to which the Scotchman readily conſented. The 
= was from eight to nine hundred thouſand livres “. 
The magiſtrate's eldeſt ſon availed himſelf of the right: 
of redemption, and repaid the purchaſer in bills. 

To put à ſtop to this confuſion, after having ex- 
hauſted every reſource of finance that was thought ca- 
pable of reſtoring the illuſion, it was at laſt found ne- 

ware ceflary 

® Between thirty and forty thouſand pounds. 
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ceſſary to put an end to the matter, by ſtopping the 
eourſe of the Bank- bills, and bringing back money into 
trade: Thus was Law's ſyſtem diſſolved, the reſult 
of which was the doubling of the national debt, in- 

- ſtead of diminiſhing it, as he had given reaſon to ex- 
pet. Independent of the debts contracted under the 
reign of Lewis XIV. which til] ſubſiſted, there re- 
mained to pay off to the amount of eighteen hundred 
millions * of this paper, of which two thouſand fix 
hundred millions t had been diſtributed among the 
public. 


The author of this deteſtable ſyſtem ſoon expe- 
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4 rienced the kind of treatment that perſons of his ſtamp 

4 vſually do: he was hooted by the populace, who 

IJ wanted to pull him to pieces; kis coach was broken; 

4 and he himſelf eſcaped only by the activity of his 

IJ horſes and the boldneſs of his coachman. He imme- 

X diately refigned, into the hands of the Regent, his ap- 

3. pointment of Comptroller-general, He was not leſs 

"Þ the direQor of all the operations of the ſame year 

q 1720. He had not yet loſt the confidence of his 

3 R. H. who had always a ſecret inclination. for the 

2 ſyſtem, which Law flattered him might be- reſtored 

A again; and the Prince did not give it up, till Law had 

Y in vain exhauſted all the refources of his imagination. 

lle was diſmiſſed filently, and every one knows that 

A ke died of poverty at Venice. * 

3 The ſyſtem having failed, it became neceſſary to 

3 put matters into the fame ſtate they were in before 

1 1719; to withdraw from the India Company the ad- 

iF miniſtration of the revenues of the ſtate ; to reſtore ta Y 

H the King the profits of the coin; to re-eſtabliſh the = 

Io” offices of Receivers General of Finance, of Payers and =. 

2 Comptrollers of annuities, and even of Farmers Ge- = 
, = neral. | _—_— 1 
| 4 A kind of ſecond Chamber of Juſtice was imme di- 5 

. ately inſtituted, to examine into the conduct of all the FRY 
NJ principal and ſubordinate officers in the adminiſtration Yo 
| 5 of the Bank; in which thoſt of the India Company 

A | | werg 


®- Seventysfive millions ſterling. 
Above one hundred millions ſterling. 
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were likewiſe included. Theſe inquiries after ſharp- 
ers, ſtock-jobbers, and perſons who had acquired im- 
menſe riches, ſerved only to diſcover ſome dreadful 
malverſations; but did not relieve the people, any 
more than the examination of the Financiers had done 
at the beginning of the Regency. They received at 
leaſt ſome little comfort in their miſenes, from the 
public ſale that was made of Law's goods, and the 
confiſcation of his eſtates, of which he had fourteen 
that had titles annexed to them. 


Afterwards, in order to be able to rgduce the pub- 


lic debt in proportion to the ſtrength of the 
Decree of ſtate, it was ordered that a general review 
26 Jan. ſhould be made of all the new property that 
1721. exiſted, and that the proprietors thould be 
obliged to give declarations of its origin, and 
of the price they had acquired it at, in order that this 
property might be reduced in proportions. There 
were 800 Clerks employed at this. buſineſs, which pro- 
duced diſcoveries no leſs ſtriking than the former. If 
we credit the memoirs of the times, the fortune of M. 
Je Blanc amounted to ſeventeen millions ® z that of M. 
de la Faye, to as much; that of M. de Farge, to 
twenty millions ; that of M. de Vernie, to twenty- 
eight millions 1; and that of Madame de Chaumont. 
to one hundred and twenty-ſeven millions F. From 
the ruins of how many thouſand private fortunes muſt 
not theſe have been 1 
By this review it appeared, that the account of all 
the demands, of whatever kind, then extant, either 
upon the King or the Company, amounted to three 
thouſand 3 millions , and that almoſt one 
third of this ſum conſiſted in ſhares on the Company, 
whoſe capital was nine hundred millions . We may 
obſerve, that this capital was already much n 
ö ce 


® Above ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. 
! Upwards of eight hundred thouſand pounds. 

Upwards of one million ſterling. 
Upwards of five millions ſterling. Fo . 
f| Upwards of one hundred and thirty-three millions. 

1 Thirty-ſeven millions five hundred thouſand pounds, 
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fince the beginning, which we have calculated at nearly 


double that ſum; as much from the voluntary ſacrif- 
ces of the Lords of the Miſſiſſipi, at the head of which 
were the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke d' Antin, and 
Law himſelf, as by reducing the number of ſhares 
from ſix hundred thouſand to fifty thouſand, at the 


ſame time of their being liquidated. 


The laſt ſingular circumſtance of ſo many monſtrous 
and deſpotic operations, was the neceſſity of eſtabliſh- 
Canes, deſigned under the title of Chame 
bre de Þ Arſenal, which took cognizance of all the mal- 
verſations that had been committed there; and it was 
found that a Maſter of requeſts, named Talhouet, to- 
gether with an Abbe Clement and their agents, were 
convicted of having conveyed away for their own be- 
nefit, to the amount of at leaſt thirty millions ® in 
ſhares. The two firſt had been condemned to 
be beheaded, and the others to be hanged: 27 Aug. 
but at that time, as now, juſtice was with- 1723. 
out vigour againſt notorious raſcals ; they 
were pardoned, or at leaſt their puniſhments were 
commured. | 


The ſame thing happened with regard to two other N 


culprits, perſons of real conſequence; or rather they 
got off infinitely better, though there was great reaſon 
to think them culpable, and to make examples offthem, 
which would have been ſo much the more uſeful as 
their conditions were more exalted, | 
The firſt, a Peer of France, a member of the Coun- 
eil of Regency, and at the head of the Council of Fi- 
nance, was the Duke de la Force. Independent of 
his dignities, which ought to have prevented him 
from ſubjecting himſelf to an accuſation, leſs criminal 
perhaps than it was mean and odious, he was reputed 
to be one of thoſe philoſophic men of genius with 
which the Court of the Regent abounded. It would 
not have been natural to ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed of a 
ſordid cupidity, to which the elevation of his birth, 
and that of the ſentiments he made a parade of, were 
| - equally 


One million, two hundred and fifty thouſand. pounds. 
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equally repugnant. But the evidences were ſo ſtrong 
. him, that the firſt Judges having begun the 
hearing of a trial for monopoly in which he was involv- 
ed, referred the matter to the Parliament. This no- 
bleman had jobbed to advantage in the Quincampoix- 
ſtreet; and, in order not to loſe the immenſe profit 
he had made, as he could not realize in money, he 
had entered into the ſcheme of converting his paper 
into fine ſpices, and of ſecuring to himſelf, by another 
Jucrative trade, a further increaſe of riches. He had, 
as is uſual in ſuch caſes, borrowed the names of other 
perſons, who were taken up, and betrayed him. 
6 Fes. The Princes and Peers were met to hear the 
charge of the Attorney General. The indig— 
nation ran ſo high, that they were already 
voting to ſeize upon his perſon, when Marſhal Villeroi 
ſaved him, by demanding that he ſhould be previouſly 
heard. This Peer was, according to appearances, 
intereſted in favour of the accuſed : he knew that in 
criminal matters the great point was to gain time. The 
Duke de la Force, ſummoned. to be heard, delayed 
on pretence of etiquette ; he refuſed to pull off his 
ſword before the Parliament, alledging, that the Coun- 
ſellors who were accuſed in the — manner, kept 
their gowns on. This conteſt was previouſly to be 
ſettled. | 

But the circumſtance that will make it very difficult 
to perſuade poſterity of the Duke de la Force's inno- 
cence, was the violence he uſed to prevent juſtice 
from obtaining the proofs it might have got of his crime. 
in the neighbourhood of his houſe. He was ordered 
to appear perſonally, on account of this new offence. 
This was of little conſequence to him, if he ſucceeded 
in the eſſential point; which was to delay, to excite 
diviſions between the Peers and the Magiſtrates, and 


1721. 


even to occaſion a ſeparation between the former. The 


ſucceſs went beyond his expectations, and there was 
a decree of appeal to the Council. This occaſioned 


- vigorous remonſtrances from the parliament, the mgdel 


of many others that have ſince been made upon the 
ſame ſubject. In theſe firſt of the kind, they had the 
| advantage 
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advantage of ſpeaking in the name of three Princes of 
the blood *, and in that of the great number of Dukes 
who had not ſeparated themſelves from this Company. 

The Court yielded to. theſe preſſing remonſtrances; 
but, preſerving ſtill the arbitrary power, which gra- 
dually became the ſole principle of government, they 
ſent back the cauſe of the Duke de Ia Force to be 
tried before the Parliament, as by permiſhon ; a ſnare 
which the latter avoided, by regiſtering the cauſe with 
certain reſtrictions. This cauſe laſted ſeveral months 
longer, and the illuſtrious perſon accuſed had all the 
leifure to form intrigues and to clear himſelf. A light 
ſtain was however fixed upon him, inaſmuch as the 
intervening decree ſignified, e/at the Duke de la Force 
would be expected to at with more circumſpection, and to 
behave himſelf in future in an irreproachable manner, 
fo as became his birth, and his rank of Duke and Peer. 
His agents were more ſeverely puniſhed, leſs, uns 
doubtedly, on account of their ſuppoſed monopoly, 
which was part of their trade, than for having brought 
in queſtion the honour of a great nobleman ; whom, as 
men, the Magiſtrates could not avoid finding culpable, 
but whom, as Judges, they could not condemn : at 
Teaſt ſo we ought to think for their credit. The Duke's 
acromplices were a Mr. Orient, who had been received 
a freeman of the Grocer's company, and who was the 
pretended purchaſer of the merchandize faid to belong 
to the Chevalier de Landais, who was the real repre- 


Jentative of the French Peer. The firſt was cenſured 


and deprived of his freedom, and the ſecond was ad- 
moniſhed and condemned to pay ſix hundred livres * 
damages and intereſt, and to ſatisfy all the coſts; as 
alſo was Bernard, Secretary to the Duke de la Force, 
and dy Parc, his brother. 

The ſecond illuſtrious culprit, whoſe cauſe was 
brought before the Chamber of the Arſenal, was M. 
le Blanc, Secretary for the war department. Towards 

Ns OT the 


* 


* The Duke of Bourbon, the Count of Charolois, and the 
Prince of Conti. | 
1 Tweaty-five pounds. 
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the end of the reign of Lewis XV. when the depreda - 
tions of Miniſters were multiplied to exceſs, it was 
much wiſhed that one of them, after the example of 
Enguerrand +, ſhould ſuffer, in order to deter the reſt. 
A Court has been heard to ſay to a King in its re- 
monſtrances, Sir, it would be of very great uſe, if Mi- 
ni ſters w/o betray their truſt were to be — t. And 
haps the chaſtiſement of this one might have ſaved 
rance from many evils. 
M. le Blanc, „ called to account by the Cham- 
ber of juſtice before he became Miniſter, was removed in 
the month of july, was arreſted in November, 
1722. and confined in the Baſtille; and from an evident 
| and ſhameful colluſion he was not brought 
to trial, till after ſome Paymaſters of Pravinces, Town 
Majors, and M. le Jonchere, Paymaſter General of 
the army, who were all accuſed of frauds and malver- 
ſations, had been made priſoners. With reſpect to M. 
le Blanc, ſome conſiderable ſums were in queſtion, of 
which an account was demanded from him, and which 
he pretended to have diſpoſed of only according to the 
Regent's orders. | 
he fortunate circumſtances that attended the accu- 
ſation, contnbuted not a little to exculpate him ; and 
the length of time was eſpecially of great ſervice to 
bim, for his trial laſted near two years. He was ſet at 
liberty with the Count and the Chevalier de Belleiſle, 
and M. Moreau de Sechelles, who were joint- 
7 May ly accuſed with him. Some memoirs of the 
1725. times aſſure us that he juſtified himſelf fully. 
An author*, who is rather inclined to ſatire 
than to indulgence, ſpeaks of him in the following 
manner. : | 
„% M. le Blanc had juſtly acquired a great reputati- 
& on; and his merit, his experience, his affability to 
| 1 8 g « military 


+ Miniſter of Finances, who, according to Hutin, was hanged 
in 1315, under Lewis X. All the hiſtorians ſpeak of him,: be 
'NAOcent. | 
Sce the remonſtrances of the Parliament of Proveace, of the 
th of February 1771, P. 22. 1. 2. 
| * The author of © Anecdotes of Petſia.“ 
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military men, an above all, his misfortunes, made 
him long regretted.” 

In a word, the circumſtance that ought to have ſi- 
lenced all his enemies, and to have proved his inno- 
cence to the public inconteſtibly, was his reſtorMion to 
that poſt in the Miniſtry, which he N at the 
time of his diſgrace. 

The fall of the ſyſtem had occaſiond other ſiniſter 
events, ſuch as the diſmiſſien of M. d' Argenſon, and 
the baniſhment of the Parliament to er It ſeems 
that the diſgrace of one was merely an affair of humour 
and conveniece, and that of the other a piece of re- 
venge of the Regent's, for 3 been taken for a 
dupe. He loved the Keeper of the Seals; but that 
head of the law was not agreeable to the public. In the 
criſis his R. H. now experienced, it was neceſſary he ſhould 
be reconciled to the people; and he imagined he had 
found out the means of effecting this, by recalling M. 
d'Agueſſeau; a Magiſtrate infinately more popular. 
Beſides, he flattered himſelf he ſhould thus 
gain the favour of the Parliament, by obtaining 7 June 
their approbation of the meaſures he was tak- 1720. 
ing to raiſe the bills. But this Company, which 
had oppoſed ſo ſtrongly the fatal blow given to the 


Bank, by a new contrariety, would not concur in its 


re-eſtabliſhment, whether it were that they had found 


out their error, or that they conceived the remedy to 


be worſe than the diſeaſe. | | 
The tranſlation” of the Parliament to Pontoiſe, by 
virtue of letters 4e Caches of the 21ft July, was execut- 
ed with a great deal of parade. The Firſt Preſident 
was guarded in his room by an officer, and two centi- 
nels were placed at his door to prevent any one from 
ſpeaking to him. The troops of the Houſhold were 
ordered to kx p themſelves in readineſs to march in caſe 
of neceſſity. — both on horſcback and on foot, 
were icatii-red in the different quarters of Paris. The 
King's reg ment, with thoſe of Champagne and Navar- 
re, were en their march, with ſeveral others, to form 
a camp in th- invirons of Paris of twEnry-five thouſand 


men. Precautions which were rather uſeleſs, for eve- 
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ry man was engaged in thinking of his own ſituati- 


on, and paid little attention to that of the Parliament 


who were even reproached with not having prevented 
the evil, by oppoſing it in its origin. | 

The pleaders were thoſe _ ſuffered moſt from 
this exile 3 in vain did they flock to Pontoiſe, nothing 
was done there: the Counſellors, availing themſelves 
of the liberty given them by their profeſſion, would not 
leave Paris. In vain did they threaten to expunge 
from their liſt all thoſe who did not come there: the 
lawyers looked upon ſome of their brethren, who 
were intimidated by theſe menaces, with an evil eye. 
The Parhament in this city conſidered themſelves as in 
the country; a good table, was kept, high gaming went 


forwards, balls were given to the ladies; and this city, 


by the expences theſe Gentlemen made there, and by 
the ſuite they drew after them, regained what it had 
Joſt in Bank bills. | | 

By a fingularity which will not fail to ſtrike the 
philoſophic reader who reflects upon events, it hap- 
pened that this ſame Chancellor, who was recalled to 
ſooth the Parliament, marked his reſtoration, on the 
contrary, merely by ſigning theſe monuments of. their 
| diſgrace and proſcription. It is true he reſiſted at 
firſt ; he repreſented that it would be calling in queſ- 
tion his attachment to the laws and the magiftrature ; 


and he threatened to retire: a week was allowed him. 


to conſider of it. Frene, his country feat, was rather 
a. ſine ſpot ; but he preferred the capital. At the ex- 
piration of the fatal term, ke ſigned whatever was re- 
quired of him; and ſome ludicrous perſon of Paris 
wrote upon the gate of his hotel theſe holy words, 
Et homo fadus eft ; the application of which was very 
hunuliating. | 

Beſides, the Parliament ſoon put themſelves in a 


ſituation not to have any repraach to make to him; 


they relaxed in a ſtill more ſhameful manner, and, 
fearing that they ſhould be exiled to Blois, where they 
where threatened to be transferred, the regiſtered 
many things theyghad beſore refuſed, reſpecting the 


Bank bills, under the ſecret convention that they; _ 
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be reimburſed in ſpecie for all the bills which they held. 


An arrangement of ſuch a kind was not, without doubt, 
the open act of the whole Company. It is well kown 
that in public afſemblies, though the moſt depraved, 
though even ſuch as where a Cartouch 'or Mandrin 
preſides, honour, probity, and diſintereſtedneſs are 
conſtantly ſpoken of; but all bodies are moved by 
1 ſome chiefs or by certain members, whoſe genius gives 
8B them an aſcendant over the reſt. Theſe are firſt 
brought over, and the Court becomes miſtreſs of the 
ſuffrages which their eloquence attracts, oftentimes b 
making a boaſt of the good of the ſtate, and of their 
patriotiſm. The Parliament was reſtored on the 2oth 
of December 1720. | | 
It was then that M. d'Agueſſeau found himſelf firm- 

ly ſeated in his dignity, and M. d'Argenſon, who had 
flattered himſelf with the hope of regaining the ſeals, 
loſt fight of them entirely. Although his diſgrace was 
accompanied with many marks of diſtinction; that he 
kept the title of Keeper of the Seals; that he was at li- 
berty to attend the. Councils whenever he pleaſed ; 
and that the Regent, though he removed him from his 

oft, did not withdraw his eſteem and confidence from 
Fim, but continued ſtill to conſult him in all matters 
of importance, yet he was not able to bear the change. 
That man, whoſe: mind was fo firm, who had expect- 
ed this revolution, who had often ſaid that the honours 
of thoſe times were merely trankent honours, expe- | 
gienced the ſame fate as molt perſons of the ſame kind. 
His philoſophy abandoned him; he could not bear up | : 
Y againſt chagrin; but fell into a lan utſhing diſeaſe, * | 
And died at the end of a year. The r 
4 of the populace of Paris was rouſed at the 8 Aprif 
fight of his corpſe, which was conveying to 1721, 
the church of Sr. Nicholas du Chardenneret, 
where the burying-place of his family was. The tu- 
mult was great; his corpſe was very near being pulls 
ed to pieces, and his two ſons, who were following the 
funeral proceſſion in their coaches, were obliged ta 
make their eſcape. This fury proves, that, notwith- 
Kanding the zeal of ſome apologiſts in defending M. 
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d'Argenſon, for having ever been concerned in the 
ſyſtem, yet he was conſidered as one of the au hors of 
it, and that if he did oppoſe it, it was too late, and 
when the evil was irremediable. We muſt however do 
him the juſtice to ſay, that he favoured the ſyſtem 
merely as a politician, and not as a vile mercenary 
and that he did not only avoid increaſing his own 
riches by this infamous method, bur alſo prevented his 
children from enriching themſelves by it. He ſaid 
with the Ptalmuft, Oleum peccatoris non impinguet caput 
meum. | 

All theſe private cataſtrophes, the conſequences of 
the ſyſtem, were nothing in compariſon: with the ge- 
neral cataſtrophe of the kingdom, almoſt ruined, and 
at the brink ot deſtruction. It was neceſſary to relieve, 
as much as poſſible, millions of unhappy perſons, dy- 
ing with miſery, with this paper in their hands. We 
have calculated, that all the property brought in at 
the general via, excluſive of the ſhares of the India 
Company, amounted to two thouſand two hundred 
millions *. We ſay brought in, becauſe many perſons 
obſtinately refuſed to undergo this review, and that 
madmen were {till found giving a valde to the paper 
though it was cancelled, notwithſtanding the repeated 
prohibitions iſſued to negotiate it in this ſtate, even 
under penalty of a fine +. 

Theſe two thouſand two hundred millions, by the 
operations of the viſa, had more than 500 millions x 
taken off from them, of which the State was diſcharg- 
ed: therefore, there were ſeventeen hundred millions $ 

| of 


4 Upwards of ninety- one millions and a half ſterling. Accord- 
ing to the verbal proceſs of the 11th of September 1728, the 
amounted to twenty-two millions [“ near one million fterting”) 
more. : 

+ Of three thouſand livres [one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds.] There were ſtock- jobbers in 1722, who ſtill gave ſixty 
livres [two pounds ten fhillings)]'in money, for a bill of one thou- 
ſand livres [above forty pounds] and from ſixty, to ſixty- five livres 
between two and three pounds] for a ſhare in the India Company. 

f Five hundred and twenty-two millions of livres [near twenty- 
one millions ſterling. ] 

_$ Upwards of ſeventy millions ſterling, 
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of this property remaining to be paid off, certificates 
for the liquidation of which were delivered, which 
were to be diſcharged to their value in ſpecte. 
Monfieur le Pelletier de la Houſſaye, appointed 
Comptroller General after Mr. Law, that is to ſay, at 
the moſt troubleſome and moſt critical period France 
had ever experienced, made a report to the Council of 


Regency, in which he demonſtrated the impoſſibility | 


of anſwering the engagements made with the King's 
new creditors. He made a propoſal to create to the 
amount of forty millions “ of annuities, charged upon 
the Hotel de Ville at Paris, and upon the taxes; or 
to receive the liquidations of offices created or to be 
created; or to proceed in any other manner, that ſhould 
prevent much money from being drawn out of the 
King's coffers. Such was the form of this bankruptcy 
more protracted, more coſtly, and more burdenſome, 


without doubt, than that propoſed at the beginning of 
the Regency. | 


Thus it was, that Lewis XV. approaching to majo- 
rity, was beginning, under ſiniſter auſpices, a reign 
which was to terminate in a no leſs fatal manner. 
The difference deed is, that at that time the misfor- 
tunes of the State could not be imputed to him. The 
Prince ſeemed rather to promiſe ſome happy diſpoſi- 
ons, for his time of life. Though the delicacy of his 
conſtitution prevented his particular application to 
ſtudies that require ,a certain degree of attention, yet 
in 1718 there appeared a book, entitled, Cyurſe of the 
principal rivers in Europe printed under his name, as 
if compoſed by him, of which fifty copies were worked 
off, and which the Courtiers eagerly diſputed with 
each other. It is ſaid, that M. De Liſle, his inſtructor 
in this branch, had given him a great deal of aſſiſtance. 
The pupil, however, muſt have had ſome ſhare in it, 
to have given reaſon to adulators to Aatter him upon 
this. ſubject. In reality, M. de Voltaire obſerves, in 
his panegyric of him *, that this taſte led the King to 

N EVA Gro 


Above one million and a half ſterling. 


F Etogium of Lewis XV. pronounced at a meetisg of the Acg» 
demy, on the gth of May 1774 | 
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ſome knowledge in Aſtronomv, and Natural Hiſtory. 
His external graces began alſo to untold themſelves, 
and when he was no more than ten years of age, he 
danced upon the theatre of the Tuilleries, with ſeve- 
ral young Noblemen of his Court, in the comedy of 
the Inconnu, where he was much admired, 

He alſo ſhone in an exerciſe more worthy of himſelf, 
In order to reduce to practice the military leflons that 
were given to him, a camp was formed at two leagues 
from Verſailles, where a fort was beſieged, and a 
Mam fight inftituted. The Prince was infinitely de- 
lighted with it; he was not a meer ſpectator, but put 
himſelf at the head of the beſiegers, and by the ar- 
dour he ſhewed, one would have imagined that he 
one day, would have become a warlike monarch. 

At length he began to difplay an exterior of Ma- 
jeſty, in his audience of Mehemet Effendi, Amba ſſudor 
from the Porte, which, at the ſame time, afforded a 
ſpectacle proper to amuſe his infancy ; and this was 
certainly the object of it, rather than that given out 
to the public; which was to aſſure the King, that, at 
his conſideration, his Highneſs would take under his 
protection, the Friars of Jeruſalem, and that he had 
given orders for the repairing of the monaſtery, and 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre. His Majeſty was 
leſs ſtricken with theſe afſurances, than with the pearls 
and jewels, which ſparkled on every part of the Muſ- 
ſulman's dreſs. | 

Tt is well known that his judgment was always 
ſound. He had entered into the Council of Regency 
ſince the year 1720, and had the prudence to keep 
filent. The year following, he ſpoke there for the 
firſt time. M. d'Armenonville had juſt been reac ing 
to him, a letter from he King of Spain, in which that 
Monarch acquieſced in the marriage of the Inſanta his 
daughter with Lewis XV. The Regent then told his 
Majeſty, that it was neceſſary he ſhould explain him- 
ſelf: The King anſwered, that he gave his conſent 
with pleaſure, and that he was ſatisfied With the al- 


Hance gropoſed, 
prop | But 
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But without opening his lips, his ſilence was even 
14 then expreſſive. When his R. H. brought to the King 
13 the news of M. d'Agueſſeau's ſecond diſmiſſion, and 
preſented his ſueceſſor to the Seals, his Majeſty looking 
i at them with a melancholy countenance, made them 
| plainly perceive, that he was not pleaſed with the 
change. | 5 ; 
| His anſwer to the Regent, on the day of his majort- 
b ty, did not lefs furniſh a proof of his averſion for ſeve- 

rity, and could not but excite favourable impreſſions, 

of the goodneſs of his heart. His R. H. in reſigning to 

him the reins of the government of his kingdom, which 

was in good order, and delivered from a contagious 
malady *, aſked what orders it would pleaſe his Ma- 

jeſty to give reſpeQing ſeveral particulars, and eſpe- 

cially with regard to his ſubjects bintthed on account 

4 of Eccleſiaſtie affairs. His Majeſty ſaid, that ie had 

* 3 bani led nobody. 
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s Nevertheleſs, the continuance of the ſame letters i, 
R de Cachet, which proceeded with greater violence than Eh 
it ever, and laſted to the end of this reign, might induce Suh 
—— us to think, that this was nothing more than ſimplicity. FI 
> 4 He alſo diſcovered a great deal of ſenſibility upon Fs 
dc occaſion of the diſgrace of the Marſhal Duke de Villeroi, 
”®” i his Governor. X | 
1s 4] Six months before the majority of the King, the 
1 0 Regent had declared publicly, that it was time to inform 

5 his Majeſty of the affairs, and ſecrets of State, and 
1 that he would take that care upon himſelf. He had 
CY. eren explained himſelf in private with the Governor, 
4 1 telling him, that he meant to ſtudy every morning; 
he A with the young King. On the tenth of Auguſt, hay- 


8— ing deſired his Majeſty to go along with him into his- 


at cloſet, Marſhal Villeroi endeavoured to accompany his 
his Royal Pupil, ſaying, that he could not loſe fight of fo 
hi: 4 ſacred a dep0t. © The Prince was ſo much offended at 
m- | E 3 this 
ent 2 
al- 


A merchant ſhip arrived from Sydon to Marſailles, had 
I brought the plague with it, in 1920. It occaſioned great ravages 
But 1 ; during nearly two years, Lines had been eſtabliſhed in different 
— provinces to prevent the communication, Theſe had juſt been 
removed at the end of 1722. 
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this miſtruſt, that he puniſhed the Governor with &x- 
ile, and ſubſtituted in his room the Duke de Charoſt, 
who was demanded by his Majeſty, on the abſence of 
the former. | 

This proceeding was the more bold, as Marſhal 
Villerors conduct was authorized, by what had hap- 
mow to his father. That Nobleman, in his time, had 


een Governor to Lewis XIV. Ann of Auſtria, then : 
Regent of the kingdom, had one day ſomething par- 


ticular to communicate to the King, the old Marjhal 

was going to withdraw, out of reſpect; when her 

Majetty ſaid to him; Stay, &r, ſince I have intruſted 

you with the education of the King my ſon, there is no 

ſecret for you, and you onght never to loſe fight of his 

perſon. This affair was fully ſufficient to give occaſion 

to the renewal of thoſe atrocious ſuſpicions, ſo often 

rumoured in public, againſt his R. H. The precipitate, 

and voluntary retreat, of the former Biſhop of Frejus, 

on the ſame day, ſeemed to involve him in theſe re- 
orts, | 

5 The King cried, and was ſo much vexed, that he 
broke the windows: he would neither eat nor ſleep, 
when he found himſelf deprived of two perſons to 
whom he was accuſtomed. This determined the Duke 
of Orleans not to give way to his reſentment againſt the 
latter, whoſe flight, as it ſeemed to be, produced a 
ſtill worſe effect. He therefore ordered him, to return 
inſtantly, and reſume bis functions. The Biſhop com- 
plied, and by that means, according to appearances, 
fecured to himſelf the great ſituation, to which he was 
afterwards raiſed, - 

Since that time, the young Prince did not diicloſe 
any part of his character al at the ceremony of his 
coronation, the vain pomp of which we ſhall not de- 
ſcribe. We ſhall only obſerve, as a circumſtance till 
that time unknown in our hiſtory, that the fix lay Peers 
of France, were repreſented by fix Princes of the blood. 
When the young King went to Rheims to be crown- 
ed, on the day of the ceremony, which is very long, 
they gave him in the morning, according to. an antient 
cuſtom, founded no doubt upon a permiſſion * the 
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Pope, ſome broth to take, though he was to receive 
the ſacrament, and that the difcipline of the church 
requires, one ſhould be faſting for this purpoſe. He 
refuſed to take any, notwithſtanding the intreaties that 
were made, and the exawple of his predeceffors, which 
was mentioned to him. He ſaid, he choſe rather one 
ſhould read in his hiſtory, that, he had refuſed to take 
any thing, before his approaching to the Holy Table. 
This ſtroke ſhewed how much he was, even then, 
more a tached to the letter, than to the ſpirit of religion. 
At the ſame coronation, when the crown had been 
laced on the head of his Mazeſty, he took it off, and 
[aid it on the altar. It was repreſented to him, that 


he ought to wear it during the ceremony: he anſwered, 


that he had rather pay the homage of it £9 him, from 
whom he had received it. He was doubtlcys already 
impreſſed wi h that maxim, which he has fince dite..ot- 
ed with ſo much ſeverity, at the meeting of Parliament. 
on the third of March 1766: that he Jeld his crown 
only from God. 

The King, at his return from Rheims, made ſome 
ſtay at Villers-Coterets, where the Duke of Orleans 
gave him a ſuperb entertainment. All his Majeſty's 
train was treated in a ſplendid manner, as well as the 
multitude of curious people whoflocked there, in great 
numbers. His R. H. carried his magnificence ſo far, 
as to cauſe thoſe whom the caſtle could. not contain, to 
be lodged and treated at his own expence in the inns, 

The Duke of Bourbon enjoyed-afterwards the ſame 
bonour at Chantilly, where the feſtival, on account of 
the beauty of the ſituation had ſtill a greater eclatr. 
This gave occaſion to ſome arch fellow to fay, that the 


river of Miſſ/ipi muſt neceſſarily have paſſed by there. 


It was at theſe feſtivals that Lewis XV. for the firſt 
time, partook of the diverſion of hunting, for which he 
conceived fo great a liking, that it afterwards be- 
came a paſſion, a fury, which age could not even 
abate. 

The King having entered on his fourteenth 16 Feb, 
year, the Duke of Orleans went in the morning 1723. 
to his levee, to pay his reſpeQs to him, and 
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2 aſk him his orders, reſpecting the government of the 
tate. 

IT ̃ his ceremony was followed by another of 
8 1 eater eclat, the meeting of a Bel of Juſtice, 
in which his Majeſty announced his majority, and ſaid, 
he was come to his Parliament m declare, accordins 
to the law of the State, that he would henceforwas.d 
take upon himſelf the government. Afterwards, the 
Duke of Orleans beipg preſent, ke thanked him fr his 
care; intreated him to continue it, and to aſſiſt aim in 
the unportant adminiſtration of his kingdom. At the 
fame time, his Majeſty confirmed the Cardir, al Dubois 
in the office of Prime Niniſter. 


We have ſeen th. e beginning of this fogtunate man's 


riſe, which pro ceded ſlowly, tince it we.s only in 1716, 


that is, at ty years of age, that he 1as made Coun- 
ſellor 7 | : 
or State. But when ence he was got into the 
WU” ck of preferment, he loſt not a ſingle inſtant. In 
1717, after having ſigned at the Hague, in quality of 
Ambaſſador Plenipotentiary, the treaty of the triple 
alliance, he was made public and private Secretary. 
In 1718, he concluded at London, the famous treaty 
for a general peace throughout Europe. At his return, 
he was intruſted with the department for foreign affairs. 
He vras created Archbiſhop of Cambray in 1220. It 
was upon this occaſion, as he was defiring the perſon 
who conſecrated him, to make him previouſly paſs 
through the orders of Prieſt, Deacon, Sub-Deacon, 
the four Minor Orders, and the Tonſure, the officiating 
Clergyman, tired out, exclaimed: Muſt not you go 
through the ceremony of baptiſm likewiſe ? It is ſaid at 
leaſt, that this was the firſt time he ever received the 
Sacrament. Maſſillon was the perſon who was mean 
enough to conſecrate him. When the latter came to 
aſk his lice: of the Cardinal de Noailles, his Eminence 
expreſſed his ſurprize, that a ſacred orator, who had 
ſaid ſuch fine things, ſhould ſubmit to ſo infamous an 
act. Pope innocent XIII. placed the new Archbiſhop 
in the rank of Cardinals the year following ; and he 


fignified, that he had honoured that Prelate with the 


purple, not ſo much on account of his perſonal merit, 
PE however 
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OF LEWIS XV. 3. 
however eminent that might be, as for the ſervices he 
had rendered the Church, to the peace of which, he 
was one of thoſe who had moſt contributed. We Mall 
now give an account of what this pretended peace 
was. 

Since the ambiguous letter of the Regent, upon the 
affairs of the times, which the Janſeniſts had at firſt 
conſidered as favourable to their party, though it ap- 
peared upon explanation, that the author had no de- 
ſign but to deceive them, they continued loſing more 
and more of their credit with his R. H. That Prince, 
in order to reſtore the equilibrium, thought it neceſſary 
to favour the adverſe party, and at laſt to bring about 
union and peace between the two. He charged the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray with this negotiation. The 
Archbiſhop's firſt care was to make himſelf thoroughly 
acquainted with the matter, which had before occupied 
the leaſt of his thoughts. In conſequence of this he 
held frequent conferences with the chiefs of both par- 
ties. The cardinals de Biſſy and de Rohan were the 
principal ſupports of the Cenſtitution. One of them, 
a man of wit and learning, er connected with 
the ſeſuits, was, as well as the Biſhop of Chartres, 
the moſt zealous promoter of the perſecutions carried on 
by theſe Fathers againſt their adverſaries. The other, 
of a moſt illuſtrious family, great Almoner of France 
and Biſhop of Straſbourg, was poſſeſſed of that kind of 
genius which penetrates the moſt abſtract truths, almoſt 
without ſtudy and without rene He ſpoke 
moreover with a preciſion, a clearneſs, and with gra- 
ces which the Cardinal de Polignac could only have 
conteſted with him. The Cardinal 4 Noailles, of a 
very powerful family, and perſonally much beloved 
by the Pariſians, was the only Prelate from whom the 
opponents really derived any conſideration. It was 
reckoned that by drawing him from them they would 
be ſo much weakened, that they might be afterwards 
treated at pleaſure; without apprehending any diſa- 
greeable conſequences. But the difficulty was to de- 
tach him from them. He entertained a deep reſent- 
ment of the injuries committed by the Jeſuns. He 
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was beſides very irreſolute. In a word, as appellant 
and re-appellant, how could he get over ſuch embar- 
raſſments ? Nevertheleſs, the dexterity of the negotiator 
found out a falvo, in order not to ſhock the pride of 
his Eminence. He agreed to accede to the Conſtitution; 
but almoſt two years elapſed before he kept his word. 

The mo was the perſon moſt difficult, and yet 
moſt neceſlary to be managed. Author of the famous 
Bull Unigenitus, he was attached to his own work. 
He was ſorry to ſee that it was not regiſtered ; his in- 
dignation was raiſed at the obſtacles it experienced; 
be required a pure and ſimple acceptance of it, and 


would hear nothing about explanations. The Cardi-- 


nal de la Tremoille was charged with the troubleſome 
commiſſion of ne otiating with his Holineſs, of which 
he acquitted bimfelf as an able man, alternately en- 
couraging and intimidating him. By this means he 

ained time, and prevented any great ſtrokes from be- 
ing 1 Unfortunately he had a very bad ſtate of 
health, which made it neceſſary to grant him ſome 
aſſiſtance. One would ſcarce imagine that a Jeſutt 


was fixed upon for tllis purpeſe. Father Lafiteau had. 


been ſent to Rome to complete his ſtudies in divinity, 


begun at Paris; or rather, this was only a pretext. 


for his removal. His ſuperiors had diſcovered in him 
that kind of underſtanding that is fit for intrigues, and 
they wiſhed he ſhould improve it in the center of poli- 
tics. He made himſelf agreeable to the Holy Father ; 
and this being known in F, rance, it was thought power 
to apply to this young favourite of his Holineſs, He 
was flattered with the choice of the Court, and, his 
ambition furniſhed him with greater proſpects of fa- 
vour through this channel than by means of his Order, 
he conſented to betray the intereſt of his ſociety to 


pleaſe the Regent, at leaſt to act a part which was by 


no means ſuitable to his gown ; which excited the diſ- 
pleaſure of the ſociety againſt him, and obliged him 
to quit it for a Prelacy. He was made biſhop of 
Siſteron. | 
Lafiteau came into France with ſchemes of pacificati- 


en from Clement XI. and commiſſioned to make — 
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rat demands. In order to ſoften the Pope, regard was: 
paid to ſome of them. Poſitive orders were given to the 
univerſity to keep quiet, and to hold no more delibe-- 
rations contrary to the Conſtitution. Some records of 
the Body of Divinity, containing certain concluſions: 
which condemned the opinion of the infallibility of the 
Pope as heretical and erroneous, were eraſed ; and the 
matter was concluded by compoſing, in concert with 
the principal appellants, a code of doctrine as a com- 
mentary to the Bull. The work was long, and it was 
not till after ſeveral examinations, changes, ſeſtenings, 
and corrections, that it was completed; and, ſtill it was 
neceſſaxy to gain over the Jeſuits, who ruled the Bi- 
ſhops: Luckily theſe Fathers were then divided into two 
factions, diſtinguiſhed by the names of bad andgood in- 
tention. Father L'Allemant, chief of the 2well-intenti- 
oned, declared himſelf for-the code of doctrine, and 
was followed by all his adherents. Among the Prelates, 
M. Languet, Biſhop of Soiſſons, ſince Archbiſhop of 
5 Sens, known by ſeveral writings which he had pub- 
""'B liſhed upon the ſubject of the Con/titution, under the 
; title of inſtructions, had made himſelf a great reputation 
ji among the Cenſtituents, and was become, as the Re- 
3 gent uſed to ſay, a deg wit a great collar. It was a 
"4 matter of conſequence to gain him over. He was cull- 
7 ed up to Court, which he had never ſeen ſince he had 
5 taken the oaths of allegiance; he could not reſiſt the 
F careſſes, and particularly the praiſes, of his R. H.; he 
gave himſelf up entirely to Court favour; and became 
the principal promoter and moſt zealous defender of 
the accommodation; moſt of the Prelates that were at 
Paris followed his example- The Abbe de la Fare 
Lopits was diſpatched to get the ſignature of ſeveral 
9 ablentees, at the recommendation of Father L' All- 
| emant. It was then ſaid, pleaſantly enough, that this 
4 Abbe was gone to teach the Bi /hops to draw. 
Y Some refuſed, ſuch as Meſſieurs de Montpellier, de 
4 Boulogne, de Nimes, de Saintes, who were baniſhed 
| to their dioceſes. The Rectors of Paris made remon- 
ſtrances againſt this accommodation, to their Archbi- 


| 4 ſhop, and uſed the ſame terms which he himſelf had 
7 1 fe qaerly 
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formerly employed. The Sorbonne, notwithſtanding 
the prohibition to deliberate, proteſted againſt all that 
might be done. "Theſe obſtacles contributed not a lit- 
tle to retard the mandate of acceptance from the Car- 
dinal de Noailles, which was promiſed, and did not 
appear. He required the previous acquieſcence of the 
Magiſtrature. In order to ſatisfy him, a declaration 
from the King was made out, which ordered the per- 
formance and obſervation of the conſtitution Unigenttus ; 
and forbade ſpeaking, writing, ſupporting, or divulg- 
ing any thing againſt it, and even appealing to a future 
Council; and commanded beſides, the execution of the 
ordinances of the kingdom, relative to eccleſiaſtical po- 
licy ; and particularly of the edict concerning the ſig- 
nature of the formulary : it declared, that the cogniz- 
ance and judging of the doctrine belonged to the Bi- 
hops, and enjoined the Parliaments, and other Judges, 
to maintain them in this privilege, and give them alt 
the aſſiſtance they might ſtand in need of. 

The Parliament of Paris refuſing to regiſter the de- 
claration, and apprehenſions ariſing leſt others ſhould 
follow their example; it was directed to the Parliament 
of Douay ; whoſe concurence had already been ſecur- 
ed: that Court made no heſitation. The Cardinal 
was ſummoned to make his decree, who ſtill avoided it, 
under pretence that a regiſter ſolicited in ſuch a manner, 
was in itſelf not valid, and could not but produce a 
bad effect on the minds of the people. They were de- 
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termined to puſh his Eminence to extremities, They \ FR 
again tampered with the Parliament of Paris, at that i 
time in exile at Pontoiſe, who, far from being more 3 
tractable on that account, were, on the contrary, not * 
contented with again rejecting the declaration, but ad- 1 
mitted the petitions of the appellants in oppoſition. [ 


His R. H. and the Cardinal Dubois, enraged at this 
reſiſtance, had recourſe to the Great Council, with 
whom they were forced to uſe a great deal of manage- 
ment, infinuation, and threats. The Regent was ob- 


lieged to attend there in perſon, to require the atten- Y 

dance of the Princes of the blood, the Dukes, the Peers, 4 

and Noblemen, and to ſtrike an awe into the Aſſembly, 7 

dy the form of a ceremonial to which it was not _—_ 4 
| toOmeg, 
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tomed. The declaration was regiſtered on the 23d of 
September, 17203 and that Court was rewarded, b 
having the right conferred upon them of judging all the 
diſputes ceſpeQing the Conſtitution, that might fall 
within the juriſdiction of the Parliament of Paris. 

The Cardinal de Noailles was not ſatisfied with this 
manœuvre, and declared that his mandate ſhould cer- 
tainly not appear, till after the regiſtering of the Bull 
in the Parliament of Paris. A — was then ta- 
ken to make uſe of ſome means, if not rigorous, at leaſt 
mortifying to the Prelate and the Parliament, who 
ſeemed to act in concert, for the purpoſe of thwarting 
the deſigns of Government. A new Council of Con- 
ſcience was formed, in which the Cardinal did not 
preſide, and had not even a ſeat ; and, to ſupply the 
Place of the Parliament, they created at Paris a Chamber 
of Vacation, compoſed of the Members of the Council; 
and, as if this ſtep was not ſufficiently humiliating, 
they were threatened with a more ſevere blow, the re- 
moval to Blois, which we have mentioned before. This 
expedient ſucceeded, they agreed to whatever was 
required of them, and, for form ſake, were allowed to 
apply ſome modifications, under pretence of preventing 
the declarations from affe ing the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church, and the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom. The Archbiſhop of Paris, on his fide in ſome. 
manner to make a merit of his complaiſance to the 
Court, publiſhed his mandate as ſoon as he was aſſured 
of the reſolutions of the Company, by whoſe concur- 
rence he was to be determined. 

Though this ſtep of the Chief of the Oppoſants was 
not very efficacious towards uniting them, yet the Court 
was partly ſatisfied, in being thus authoriſed to proſe- 
cute them as a ſpecies of heretics, at leaſt diſturbers of 
the peace of the church; and above all, to give them 
to underftand, that the time of accommodation was 
paſſed, that they were no longer of any conſideration, 
and that they might return luto the common rank of ſub- 
jects, from whom paſſive obedience is required. Here 
the Abbe Dubois diſplayed his activity and addreſs, 
He cauſed the appeal of the four Buhops to be W 
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ed, and declared ſcandalous, by a decree of Council. 
He cauſed a circular letter from the King, to be writ- 
ten to all the Chapters, to annul their acts of appeal. 
He charged the Superiors of the Eccleſiaſtie Commu- 
nities, to watch over their inferiors, to keep them 
within proper bounds, and to prevent their giving ſcan- 
dal to the public, under the penalty of anſwering for 
them m their own names. He himſelf narrowly watch- 
ed the Benedictines, and the Prieſts of the Oratory. 
He recalled the members that were perſecuted on ac- 
count of their attachment to the Bull, and on the con- 
trary, made uſe of Letters de Cachet againſt thoſe who 
were moſt refractory. He made no leſs free with the 
body of Divines of Paris, and of the Univerſity; and, 
the Profeſſor Rollin having, in quality of Rector, made 
an oration, not very conſiſtent with the views of the 
Miniſtry, he removed him from his dignity. 

This was, without doubt, more than ſufficient ta 
procure the purple for the Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
He obtained at the ſame time the abbey of Cercamp, 


and the ſuperintendance of the ports, to ſupport his 


new dignity, and was ſoon after admitted into the 
Council. The Cardinals have always claimed a right 
of fitting next to the Princes of the Blood, before all 
the other members, and even before the Chancellor. 
The Cardinal of Rohan had lately ſet the example, 
which gave rife to much ſtronger repreſentations and 
complaints, . on the pretenfions of Cardinal Dubois, 


which were not equally authorifed by his birth. The 


proteſtors went ſo far, as to abſent themſelves from 
Council that day ; and the Cardinal de Noailles, who 
did not love his new aſſociate, for having led him into 
that falſe ſtep, which he regretted, paid him this com- 


pliment as they were going out”: This day, Sir, will be 


famous in hiſtory ; people will not forget to mention that 
ur entrance in Council has made all the great perſons 
If the kingdom defert it. | ; t 
The Duke of Orleans and his favourite would not 
have been ſorry for the retreat of ſome of theſe Gen- 
tlemen, but their unanimity on this occaſion chagrined 
them. It was in vain that they propoſed ſome ar- 
5 : rangements ; 
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1 rangements; no body would liſten to them. The 
4% dreadful point of etiquette muſt ſurely be of an im- 
"3  portance that is not to be comprehended by the 
a common ſort, ſince the graveſt men, and thoſe who are 


moſt formed to act upon principles, bow down before 

it, and ſacrifice every thing to it. Hence it was that 

the Marſhal Duke de Villeroi, who ſoon: after got 

himſelf exiled, and his * of Governor to the King 
e 


19 taken from him, becauſe he would not leave his Ma- 

it jeſty alone with the Regent, who came to talk with 

is him about affairs of State, did not ſcruple on this oc- 

Fe caſion to negle& his duty, and abandon that ſacred 

Y _— in the Council, rather than fit below the Car- 
| dinals. 


Hence it was, that the Chancellor—after baving 
ſigned every thing that was required of him, againſt 
the Parliament, to whom he owed his fortune, and 
againſt his conſcience, which dictated the contrary to 
him, for fear of returning again to Freſne—choſe, not- 
withſtanding, to go there upon this occaſion, ſooner 
than degrade himſelf by giving ug the pretended 
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J rights of his dignity. 
5 The Parifians, and more eſpecially the Janſeniſts, 
1 did not look upon this ſtep in the ſame light; they 
| * thought it very patriotic. This diſgrace appeared to 
| 3 them a glorious one; and Miniſtry did not ſhew leſs 
| { regard for the Head of the Magiſtracy. The Cardinal 
4 de Biſſy, when he went to paſs the Eaſter holidays at "FB 
Fx 1 his Biſhopric of Meaux, thought it right to aſk Cardi- WM 
1 nal Dubois, whether his R. H. would be offended, if : 
) 4 he paid the Chancellor a viſit. Very far from it, re- 
> 3 plied the latter; is R. H. evill be very well pleaſed 
a is with it; and if I were leſs engaged in buſineſs myſelf, 
"# A 1 fhould be — # to accompany — F 4 n 
b F They did not talk ſo ſeriouſly at the Palais Royal ; 
; 3 they made a jeſt of it. At one of thoſe choice ſup- 
I pers, where the Prince's favourites were admitted, and 
t 14 were allowed to ſay all the lively things that came 
5 4 into their heads, even upon the moſt ſerious matters, 
q when they were talking about this event, one Lord, 
- 1 after having lamented the viciſſitude of human great- 
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neſs, on account of theſe ſeals, ſo much envied, paſ- 
ſing ſo often from the Chancellor to the loweſt Lawyer, 
and returning to him ſoon after, exclaimed, hat the 
office of Tipſtaff was a thouſand times better ; that 
Meſſrs. Pontchartrain, Voiſin, d Agueſſeau, and d' Ar- 
genſon, had all of them had the ſame perſon ſerving 
them in that office, who was ſtill continued to M. 
d' Argenſon's ſucceſſor; and that, for his part, if he 
were to run through the courſe of Magiſtracy, he 
would ſtop at that poſt. The Regent laughed, and 
did not fail to enlarge upon this criticiſm. 

The Seals were given to M. d'Armenonville, a man 
of a gentle and complying character, from whom they 
had no apprehenſions of any trouble on this ſubject. 
He made no difficulty of taking his ſeat in Council be- 
low the Cardinals. As to the Dukes, Peers, and 
Marſhals of France, their preſence could be diſpenſed 
with ; they were all forbidden to appear there, and 


were at the ſame time ſtricken off the liſt of penſions. 


The old Marſhal Villeroi, who was harſh in his diſ- 
poſition, and but little of a Courtier, expreſſed himſelt 
in a very indiſcreet manner, on the expulſion of the 
ee and ſaid, that if he ſhould be ſtill alive, at 
the King's majority, he would take the liberty of repre- 
ſenting this injuſtice to his Majeſty. When the new 
Keeper of the Seals came to pay his reſpects to him, he 
anſwered him publicly, 1 do not congratulate you; for 
I am perſuaded that you muſt be ſorry to take the place of 
ſuch a man as M. A Agueſſeau. | 

This did not contribute a little to ſharpen the Regent 
againſt him, who embraced the opportunity to get rid 
of this ſevere and troubleſome cenſor. 

The people in general were not very well pleaſed 
with the choice of M. d'Armenonville : they had no 
great idea of his capacity ; but this was what the Duke 
of Orleans and his favourite had the leaſt occaſion for. 
They only required perſons who were tractable ; and 
were both of them ſufficiently ſenſible and enlightened, 
to ſupply the defects of thoſe who did buſineſs under 
them. Beſides, it was his R. H. 's project, ta appoint 
Cardinal Dubois Prime Miniſtet, of which poſt he + 
ready 
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him popular abroad, as well as at home. 


of Aſturias. 


Linieries. 
which determined this choice. 


we them, were mortified at the ſame time. 


the moſt extravagant manner. 
Father Linieres came, as it was his duty, to 


« but [ have at preſent got too bad a cold.” 


perſiſted in his refuſal, even to the Regent, and 


his reſpects to his Eminence, and to aſk him for his 
licence: « You come for your licence, Father,” cried the 
Cardinal, the moment he came in his ſight ; © I can- 
« not give you one ; and I am very glad to notify to 
“ you, in perſon, that I forbid you to confeſs the 
« King. I could aflign many reaſons for my refuſal, 


Madame la Marechalle de Noailles, his fiſter-in- 
law, who had not got a cold, then took up the conver- 
ſation, and ſaid to the poor Jeſuit all the harſh things 
an enraged woman is capable of ſaying. The Prelate 


King, 


89 


ready had all the power; but he wiſhed firſt to make 
For inſtance, 
the propoſed marriage of the Infanta with the King, had 
obtained him the good-will and approbation of his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty ; who, in return, aſked Mademdiſelle 
de Monpenfier, daughter to the Regent, for the Prince 


The negotiation of this double marriage, had been 
managed by the Jeſuit d'Aubenton, Confeſſor to the 
King of Spain; who, by way of recompenſe, had re- 
quired, that his ſociety ſhould be reſtore at Court to 
the functions of Confeſſor to the King. Accordingly, 

when the Abbé de Fleury deſired to be diſcharged 

from that employment, he was replaced by Father de 
This Linieres had deen for ſome years 
Confeſſor to Madame, to whom he had been recom- 
mended by Father la Chaiſe. His quiet character, and 
confined genius, were, in all probability, the motives 
By this means, both 
the Courts of Madrid, and of Rome, were gratified, 
without any riſque of conſequence, from ſuch an ap- 
pointment ; and the Janſeniſt party, ever reſtleſs, not- 
withſtanding all the conciliating meaſures employed to 
They 

oked upon this ſtroke, as the moſt oppreſſive that 
could be given to them; and the Cardinal de Noailles, 
in ra . vented his ſpleen upon the occaſion, in 


pay 


the 
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King, and explained his motives in a letter, in which 
he endeavoured to prove, that his confcience would 
not allow him to let a diſciple of St. Ignatius take 
charge of the conſcience of the King ; and yet, by a 
contradiction very common among all people who are 
uided by the ſpirit of party, he ſuffered, at the ſame 
time, the Duke of Orleans, and Madame, to have 
. Jeſuits for their Confeſſors. Father Linicres, there- 
fore was obliged to take up his reſidence at Pontoite, 
which was in the diſtrict of the archbiſhopric of Rouen, 
and the young Monarch repaired to St. Cyr, in the 
dioceſe of the biſhopric of Chartres, and here the Je- 
ſuit adminiſtered the ſacrament of penitence to him. 
A brief was ſoon obtained from the Pope, to permit 
the King to chuſe a Confeſſor, approved ot by the Or- 
dinary, and which declared that his Majeſty was not 
within the juriſdiction of any particular dioceſe. As 
ſoon as his Eminence ſaw that he was no longer of any 
importance, he agreed to every thing that was requir- 
ed of him. N | 
It muſt be owned, that the placing of this Jeſuit at 
Court diſpleaſed a great number of people, even thoſe 
who were not Janſeniſts. The Princeſs of Conti, the 
firſt Dowager, received him very ill. The Abbeſs of 
Chelles, after having liſtened to his tedious compli- 
ment, anſwered him, „Father, ſince it was neceſſary 
« that the King ſhould have a Confeſſor of your order, 
« I like you as well as any other in that poſt ; but I 
cannot avoid telling you, that I am ſorry to ſee a 
« Jeſuit there ; for you cannot but know, that I have 
E no predileQion for your ſociety ; though I confeſs 
2 mylelf to be a little afraid of them: ſo that you ſee 

J am a true Frenchwoman.“ 
1 The Jeſuits, thus triumphant, could not how- 
722. ever carry one point, of which they were at leaſt 
us jealous, as of the place of King's Confeſſor. This was 
the nomination to benefices ; without which, that poſt 
was merely honorary, like that of a Chancellor with- 
out the Seals. In vain did they enter into private ne- 
gotiations for this purpoſe with the Spaniſh Monarch, 
under pretence that the party of the Appellants, not- 
withſtanding, 
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withſtanding every thing that had been done to hum- 
ble them, was ſtill extremely powerful; that the 


PRs method of deſtroying them, was to prevent 


turbulent, or ſuſpe&ed Eccletiaftics, from being pro- 
moted to livings ; that this attention required as much 
knowledge of the perſons, as zeal in the caufe ; that 
no man whatſoever poſſeſſed the former, equally with 
a Jeſuit, by his correſpondence with tRe different 
branches of his order, diffuſed all over the kingdom; 
and as for the latter, the ſociety had given ſo many, 
and ſuch ſtriking proofs of it, that it would not be call- 


ed in queſtion. 


The ſecret practices of the Jeſuits were powerfull 
ſeconded by the Nuncio ; but the Regent and Cardi- 
nal Dubois had no reaſon to acquieſce in ſuch exorbi- 
tant pretenſions; their object was to deprive the Jan- 


ſeniſts of the power of being troubleſome, but not to 


cruſh them, or to deſtroy the equilibrium, by givin 
too much weight to their enemies. It was in thels 
circumſtances, that his R. H. to give more 

force to his reſolutions, thought proper to 22 Avguf.. 
declare Cardinal Dubois Prime Minifter. 

Among the compliments his Eminence received upon 
this occaſion, that of the Abbe Dubois, his brother, 
Canon of St. Honore, was much taken notice of, He 
wrote to him, „“ that the new dignity to which he was 
« raiſed, obliged him to redouble his prayers to God, 
« that he might give him the grace to make no uſe 
« of the power the King had juſt intruſted him with, 
« but for the good of the State, and of Religion.” 

The moiſt curious anegdote reſpecting this promos 
tion, the moſt proper to furniſh reflections to a philo- 
ſophic reader, and to give an inſight into the charac- 
ters of the favourite, and of his maſter, was a circum- 
france paſſed at another ſupper of the Regent's. The 
company were indulging themſelves in jeſts upon the 
new Prime Miniſter ; one of the moſt bitter kind fel] 
from the Count de Noce: Your R, H. ſaid he to him, 
may make what you pleaſe of him, but you will never 
make him an honeſt man. He was baniſhed the next 
day. In vain did the Counteſs du-Tort reproach the 

Regent 
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Regent with his weakneſs ; the letter Je cachet was 
not recalled ; and it was not till after the death of the 
Cardinal, that the Duke of Orleans wrote to the Count 
to return. His note was no leſs ſingular than the reſt 
of this buſineſs : With the beaſt, dies the denm. I cx- 
pect you to-night to ſupter at the Palais-Royal. 

Peace being eſtabliſhed by ſolid treaties and advan- 
tageous alliances, the Parliament overcome and humb- 
led, the Nobles reduced to ſubmiſſion, and thoſe who 
were capable of giving diſturbance removed, the new 
Prime Miniſter was left at liberty to apply himſelf en- 
tirely to the ſettlement of the finances, and to the af- 
fairs of religion. | 

He began by re-eſtabliſhing the annual tax, origi- 
nally known by the name of Fuulette, the author of it; 
by that of the comptroll and regiſtering of the acts of 
notaries. Theſe duties have 2 tound ſo uſcful, 
and of ſo much produce, that they have been conti- 
nued ever ſince. The Parliament attempted to make 
dome oppoſition to the regiſtering of the edict, but 
they found themſelves * — in a more ſenſible part 
than they had ever been before. There was no talk 
of baniſhing, or transferring them to another ſituation. 
They were threatened with the diminution of their 
powers; they felt that this ſtreke of authority, which 
was favourable to the people, could not but be approv- 
ed of and durable: they entered therefore into a nego- 
tiation with the Court; a ſhameful accommodation 
was the conſequence on both ſides, and the public 
good was ſacrificed. In the ſame manner this plan, 
after having been carried into execution by M. de 
Maupeou, the only good perhaps that he did during 
his adminiftration, has ſince been deſtroyed by a col- 
luſion no leſs diſgraceful, upon the ent of 
the magiſtracy. | 

Cardinal Dubois brought alſo a conſilerable ſum of 
maney into the King's coffers, by more ingenions and 
leſs odious means. He laid a tax an thoſe perſons 
who had made fortunes at the time of the ſyſtem, un- 
der the name of poll-tax extraordinary; and at the 
ſame time paid a compliment to- their vanity, by leav- 


ing 


refinements without end, invented by tho 
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ing them in ſome reſpect the honour of this contribu- 
tion, as voluntary and patriotic, particularly in ex- 
empting them from thole tremendous. farms which 
were in uſe with the Chambres ardentes, and which 
were more calculated to enrich the Commiſſioners than 
the King. In a word, he cauſed a multitude of de- 
crees to be made, all tending to conſolidate the ope- 
rations of the viſa, to annihilate the Paper currency, 
and, if poſſible, to root out even the remembrance of 
it. This laſt ſtroke of deſpotiſm was one of thoſe vio- 
lent remedies which are not to be reconciled with 
diſtributive juftice, but are often productive of politi- 
cal good. ] 


With regard to religion, his Eminence continued to 


declare ſtrongly again 1. and Appellants, and 


to make uſe of Letters “e Cachet againſt the bodies and 
communities that were 1nclined to give diſturbance z 
he diſmiſſed from their offices thoſe who did not con- 
duct themſelves in them ſo ſubmiſſively as was requir- 
ed; and, in order to eſtabliſh the greater influence 
over all the members of the Clerical body, ſecular as 
well as regular, he again put in force the formulary 
invented in the reign of Lewis XIV. the ſigning of 
which had been neglected ſince his death: Even all 
the candidates for orders, for degrees in the univerſi- 
ties, or who meant to enter into religious houſes, were 
obliged to take this kind of oath. 

In adhering to this formulary, it was declared that 
the five propoſitions of Janſenius were to be condemn- 
ed; and as this vague condemnation had given riſe to 

2 who wiſh- 
ed to accommodate their conſcience to their ambition, 
all opening for equivacation or reſtriction was taken 
away, by condemnation both de jure and de fats, 
and by adding to the formulary, that the five pro po- 


ſitions were condemned with regard to the ſenſe in 


which Janſenius conſidered them. The Jeſuits only 
were diſpenſed from ſigning an act, of which they 
were the authors. The Regent had it ſo much at 
heart, that he ſtrongly preſſed the Abbeſs of Chelles 
to ſign it, aud upon her refuſal; might perhaps have 


employed 
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employed rigorous means againſt her, though ſhe was 
bis own daughter, if the Dutcheſs of Orleans had not 
interpoſed. « His R. H. and his favourite nevertheleſs 
continued firm in oppoſing all the ſolicitations 
1723. of his Catholic Majeſty, and of the Pope, 
and in refuſing conſtantly to reſtore to the 
Jeſuits the liſt of benefices ſo much defired ; that 
taliſman, by which the Fathers la Chaiſe and le- 
Tellier had ſo conſiderably increaſed the power of 
their order, | 
The Prime Miniſter did not neglect, in the mean 
time, to reſtore harmony between the Princes, and the 
ſeveral ſocieties, with reſpect to the conteſted points 
which remained undecided till the King's majority. 
It was not long ſince the Duke of Orleans appeared to 
have renewed his friendihip for the. Duke du Maine; 
the Dutcheſs was not in the ſame diſpoſition. That 
Princeſs, after ſhe was ſet at liberty, would have en- 
tered into an explanation with his R. H. but he inter- 
rupted her with theſe words, Madam, every thing is 
forgotten, therefore I beg we may ſpeak no more about it. 
She had preſerved a profound reſentment, that ſhe 
could not diſſemble; but it had no effect. The Duke 
of Orleans thought proper to ſet ſome limits to his re- 
ſentment againſt her huſband ; he made the Prime 
Miniſter draw out a declaration, wherein the Kin 
determined the rank and the honours which he meant 
the leguimated Princes ſhould enjoy for the future, and 
granted them a ſeat, and a deliberative voice after the 
Princes of the'blood, and before the Dukes and Peers, 
reſerving nevertheleſs an excluſive right to the firſt, 


of paſſing 8 the floor preceded by ſeveral Uſhers. 


'T hey were to have, as well as theſe, the ſalute of the 
cap, with this exception, that the Firſt preſident, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the Princes of the blood, and pulling 
off his cap, ſays, Sir, your opinion—and that to the 
others he was to add, My Lor Duke du Maine, your 
opirion—My Lord Count of Toulouſe, your opinion; call= 
ing them by their reſpeclive titles, in the ſame man- 
ner. as the Dukes and Peers. Further, the legitimated 
Princes were to receive at Court the ſame diſtinctions 
as 


A oh : 
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us the others, except at great feſtivals, entertainments, 
or public ceremonies, when they were not to fit, nor to 
be placed in the ſame row. With regard to the Prince 
of Dombes and Count d'Eu, the King granted to them, 
during their life only, the ſame rank as to Meſlrs. de 
Vendome. 
This formulary of etiquette requires ſeveral expla- 
nations. 65 
it. The floor is that plain ſurface which is com- 
prehended within the encloſure that is occupied by 
thoſe who vote in Parliament, at a Bed of juſtice, or 
otherwiſe: this ſpace is always empty, and formerly 
nobody was allowed to croſs it diagonally to get tg 
their 120 ; but were obliged to go round. The great 
Conde walking in pain on-account of his zout, broke 
through this cuſtom, in order to ſhorten the diſtance 
the other Princes ſoon followed his example, and it 
became a privilege for all of them, 
2d. With regard to the ſalute of the cap, it muſt 
be remembered, that at the firſt ſitting of the Duke of 
Orleans in Parliament, after the death of Lewis XIV. 
the Dukes and Peers ſet on foot that conteſt, and pre- 
tended a right to the ſalute; but it was decided that 
they thould wait for the King's majority, that he might 
pronounce upon a point of that nature; which was 
determined in their favour, with the diſtinction above 
mentioned, | | 
d. The Princes of the houſe of Vendome, natural 
ee of Henry IV. ranked above all the Dukes 
and Peers; and this was the honour that the Count 
of Toulouſe's children were to enjoy; but their de- 
ſcendents were to have none, except what they were 
. to from their rank in the Parliamentary liſt of 
eers. | 
Theſe arrangements mortified the legitimated Princes 
exceedingly, and they have ever ſince abſented them- 
ſelves from public ceremonies. a ; 
The honours which were 1 on the head 
of Cardinal Dubois could not preſerve him from the 
unfortunate end with which he was threatened. He 


had the additional honour of preſiding in the — 
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of the Clergy, which had not been convoked finc® 
the year 1715; and which, far from expreſſing thei” 
indignation, at ſeeing ſo corrupted a member at thei” 
head, made advances to him, and ſolicited that favour: 
After having prevailed on them to grant the King a 

ratuity of eight millions *, he had likewiſe the art of 
2 them within bounds upon matters of religion, 
at ſuch g dangerous cxiſis, and of breaking up the aſ- 
ſembly two months afterwards, without any diſcuſſion 
of that nature, at leaſt in public. 

The only two acts of that aſſembly which mark its 
complexion, were the taking away a penſion of eight 
hundred livres + from Father Alexander, a Dominican, 
and a celebrated Janſeniſt, in order to give it to a cæ- 
tain Jeſuit of the name of Longueval, author of a ver 
indifferent Hi/ftory of the Gallican Church, and the 
granting a.penſion of a hundred crowns f to a cobler of 
the pariſh of St. Sulpice, who was ſaid to be one of the 
moſt zealous partizans of the Bull, and to whom the 
making of a great number of converts vas attributed. 
The appellants revenged themſelves by a print, in 
which this cobler, whoſe name was Nutelet, was re- 
preſented patching together the torn pieces of the Con- 
fiitution. The Cardinal de Biſſy, and the Curate of 
St. Sulpice, were each of them preſenting to him a 
purſe full of money, to quicken his veal and activity; 
this laſt ſtroke undoubtedly deſerved to be ridiculed. 

The Aſſembly however thought it neceſſary, before 
their diſſolution, to lay their ſentiments in a more oſ- 
tenſible manner before their Sovereign, and to repoſe 
their ſorrows in his breaſt. They preſented to him, 
at their audience of leave, a long memorial againft the 
Appellants and the Parliament. In this the Prelates 
aſked permiſſion to bring the former to their trial, and 
accuſed the latter of being too ready to favour the ap- 
peals, which they conſidered as an abuſe. They were 
told, that they muſt ſubmit to the King's declaration, 


which 


® Upwards of three hundred and thirty-three thouſand three 
hundred and thirty-three pounds ſtgrling. 


+ Upwards of thirty-three pounds ſterling. 
T Twelve pounds ten ſhillings ſterling, 
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which enjoined ſilence, and that juftice muſt be left to 
take its courſe; and in order to avoid further diſtur- 
bances, they were requeſted to retire to their dioceſes, 
where their preſence muſt be of more uſe than at 
Paris. i 
By this means they eſcaped the uneaſineſs of being 
witneſſes to the death of the great Prelate, who had 
preſided over them. He had been for a long time 
tormented with a diſorder in the bladder, which was 
looked upon as the conſequence of his incon- 
tinency and exceſſive debaucheries. It was 1723. 
found neceſſary to have recourſe to a cruel 6 
amputation, of ſo alarming a nature, that the prepe- 
ration got the better of his intrepidity, He was at 
length induced to ſubmit to it, by the perſuaſion of 
the Duke of Orleans, but died the next day, 
aged about fixty-fix. | 10 Aug. 
A day or two before his death, the Cardinal 
had confeſſed himſelf to a Recollet Monk, and this 
ceremony had not laſted more than half a quarter of an 
hour at moſt ; which made the people judge, that he 
only meant to comply with forms, to give this laſt proof 
of obedience to his maſter :. the Duke of Orleans hay- 


ing repreſented to him, that it was neceſſary for both 


their credits, that he ſhould preſerve appearances. A 
roof of the little value he ſet upon ſpuitual afliſtance, 
is, that he did not receive the Extreme Unction, on 
account of the ceremomal that is to be obſerved in ad- 
miniſtering it to a cardinal; or, if the reader pleaſes, 
it ſhall be conſidered as another proof of the importance 
of that etiquette for which a Prince of the church would 
even riſque his ſalvation. The laſt unequivocal. ſenti- 
ment which he manifeſted, was his unabated attach- 
ment to the houſe of Orleans. Whatever caufe he had 
to regret life,, he proteſted that he would have quitted 
it with pleaſure, if he could have completed the deſ- 
truction (ſuch was his expreſſion) . of the enemies of 
his R. H. 
We have already gone through the different ſteps 
by which Cardinal Dubois roſe to the higheſt honours 


in church and ſtate. He was ambitious alſo of thoſe 
Yor. I. F that 
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That are to be obtained by literary talents, and became 
a member of the French Academy. It was there that 
Fontenelle, whoſe place it was as Director to anſwer 
him, was heard to fay, in addreſſing him upon his no- 
mination to the Cardinalſhip, ſolicited by teveral Po- 
tentates, iat he appeared to be a Prelate of all the Ca- 
tholic States, and a Miniſter of all Courts. And at ano- 
ther time: Tou remember, that my wi ſhes called you 1e 
his place, before you were able to bring ſo many titles to 4 
It; no one knew better than myſelf that you would bring bY 
evith you thoſe which we prefer to all others. 

This Miniſter, who followed in every thing the 
Neps of Cardinal Mazarin, did not negle& the care 
of his fortune, and night have amaſſed as much wealth 
as he did, if he had had time enough. He left 2,000,000 
livres *, in ready money to his heirs. It is not known, 
whether it was the ſame kind of ſcruple that ſuggeſted 
to him the defign of making the Regent his reſi. uary 
legatee; but that Prince would not ſuffer it; he ac- 
cepted only the gold plate, which the Cardinal had 
cauſed to be made for entertainments of ceremony. 

He was honoured with a magnificent funeral, and 
even a medal was. ftruck to his memory. On one 
fide was his head, on the other, a tree blown down by 
a ſprm, with this motto: wiſa eft dum fetit minor. 
The licence of the age gave him a coarſe epitaph +, 
-which was very different, and he deſerved them both. 
It is certain, that if we only conſider the means by 
which he raiſed himſelf, he was a deſpicable and in- 
Famous man. if we conſider the talents he diſcovered 
in that ſituation, he was a true ſtateſman. The Regent 
found no one capable of ſucceeding him, but himſelf, 
which puts the finiſhing ſtroke to his political cha- 


Tracter. h 
| The 


Above cightyghree thonſand three hundred and thirty-three 
Pounds. ö 3 
+ Rome rougit, d'avoir rougi 
Le Maquereau qui git ici. | 
Rome's cheeks with conſcious bluthes purpled were, 
For purpleing the Pimp, that's bury'd here, 
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The moſt material event, of the remaining part of 
this great Prince's adminiſtration, was the ſuppreſſing # 
the company of Oſtend, eſtablihed by the Emperor, 
and which greatly offended the maritime Powers, who 
exclaimed againſt this infraction of the treaties of com- 
merce, and oppoſed it on all ſides. It would have ſet 
Europe in a flame, and cauſed a general war, had it 
not been for the prudence, and firinneſs of the Duke 
of Orleans. Soon after Charles VI. convinced thar 
he had engaged himſelf in an enterpriſe which was 
above his ſtrength, abandoned this deſign, and, after 
a few negotiations to ſhelter his honour, ſacrificed his 
hopes for the ſake of peace. 4 

The Duke of Orleans was equally indefatigable in 
ſettling the interior ſtate of the kingdom; he followed 
in all things the principles of his favourite, who in all 
probability had derived them from his R. H. He 
jhewed the greateſt firmneſs in affairs concerning reli- 
gion; which he carried to ſuch a length, as to order 
his daughter, the Abbeſs of Chelles, tor whom his ex- 
ceſſive tondne(s was known, to diſmiſs from her famil 
two Benedittines, who were excluded by letrtrs of 
Cachet from holding any office, and who had taken 
refuge with her. He did not ſuffer the Parliament 
19 interfere in the matter of the affairs of the Conſtitu- 
tion, or to take cognizance of the cauſes of certain 
Appellants and Re-appellants, In a word, he took 
care to nominate none but Con/tituents to livings and 
biſhoprics, in order to eſtabliſh uniformity of doctrine. 
He took pains to annihilate the Bank bills, the multi- 
tude of which had been ſo immenſe, that, -notwith- 
ſtanding all the openings made for the circulation of 
them, there remained ſtil! a great quantity of them in 
hand. He ſucceeded fo far as to ſee the paper entirely 
ſuppreſſed before his death. 

The India Company was every day becoming of 
more importance. This one Prince foreſaw of what 
utility to the State it niight be to form a coalition. He 


#2 | gave 


That is to ſay, its ſuſpenſion for the entire ſuppreflion of it 
Ad not take place tiſi ſeycral yeacs afterwards, as will be (cen. 
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gave his whole attention to this point; and, being con- 
vinced of the fault he had committed, as well as Cardi- 
nal Dubois, in truſting ſtrangers with the adminiſtration 
of it, he repaired it by a new regulation, accorcing to 
which the DireQors and Syndics were to be choſen out 
of the members of the Company. He was.plezfed to be 
preſent at the firſt meeting, holden for the purpoſe of 
-electing them. Among the number of proprictors 
were, the Dukes de la Force and de Chavlnes, the 
Marſhal d'Etrees, the Marquiſſes de Bully, and de Laſ- 
ſay, &c. His R. H. endeavoured by this means to 
reconcile the Nobility to commerce, and inſenſibly to 
gEftroy the eſtabliſhed prejudice in France, which ren- 

ered theſe two conditions incompatible. Fe confm— 

d to the Company, at this meeting, the excluſive pri- 
vilege of ſelling tobacco and coffec: and the accour: 
was then prepared, which was ſettled on the twentieth 
of November following, amounting to two thouſand 
ſeven hundred millions “, by which they found them- 
ſelves clear with the King. 

Since the cataſtrophe of Law's ſyſtem, the Farms 
General had been under management. They were 
leaſed out in the month of October, to a choſen body 
of the higheſt bidders , who engaged to pay the Kivg 
annually 55 millions 1; theſe are the leaſes which at 
preſent are raiſed to more than 160 millions F. 

This was the laſt Miniſterial operation of the Regent. 
That Prince, though of a very ſtrong cor ſtitution, could 

.not maintain his health with the exceſſive fatigues he 
went through, eſpecially ſince the death of Cardi- 
nal Dubois: he wanted a ſecond ſelf to aſſiſt him, and 
that he had juſt loſt. All the perſons then Miniſters, were 


men 


* Upwards of a hundred and twelve millions ſterling. 

+ It is ſince this period, that the Parmers General have ac- 
quired great weight, are become perſons of conſequence in the 
kingdom, and have at length been looked upon as * the Pillars 
c of the State.” The readet will not be ſorry to ſee s printed 
liſt, and anecdotes of theſe Matadores of finance. from 1720 to 
this time. As it is too long to be inſerted here, we reſexve if 
for the Appendix, N®. V. 

1 Upwards of two millions ſterling. 

Between ſix and ſeven millions ſterling. 
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men of infcrior talents, whom hi; R. H. was conſtant» 
ly obliged to guide and inſtruct. The Keeper of the 
Seals was no more than a puppet, whoſe appearance 
was neceſſary, but who was incapadle of taking any re- 
{olution, of propoſing any opinion, or of purſuing any; 
and equally unable to conduct hiniſelf in that fituation, 
which, beſides an implicit ſubmiſſion to the orders of 
the Court, requir:s rigid firmneſs in inforcing the exe- 
cution of them with reſpect to the Parliament, and the 
Clergy. The Count de Morville, his. fon, who had 
paſſed From the Martae department to that of foreign 
allirs, though he had a much better underſtandingy 
was not fuſhotently acquainted with the train of Mint 
florial buſineſs, to unravel the different parts of it, to 
direct them without- confuſion ; and to manage them 
with that dexterity which the times required. The 
Comptroller General Dodun, taken from Parliament, 
in hopes of 1n..ucing that Company more readily. to 
adopt the plans he might propoſe, was on that very 
account more ignorant of finance; and ought to have 
preveated the Government From committing the ſame 
fault a ſecond time, As for Me Proc the Se- 
cretary of State for the war department, he was found 
to be very fit for that employment in the time of peace- 
The Count de Saint Florentin, and the Count de 
Maurepas, were at this time very young, and were 
but juſt entered into their departments. All the weight 
of aſſairs fell conſequently on the Duke of Orleans, He 
had, however, found one perſon who ſuited him; this 
was the ſecond ſon of the late Keeper of the Seals, ſince 
known by the name of Count d' Argenſon : he had tri- 
ed him in the poſt of Lieutenant of Police, and was con- 
vince] of his capacity and attachment; he had juſt 
made him his Chancellor, and Keeper of the Seals, 
Preſident of his Council, and Superintendant of his 
houſehold and revenues. When he made his choice 
known, he had applauded himſelf for it, by ſaying, I: 
ww:ll rot be (aid, nn my Chancellor wants either ſenſe or 
birth. His intention was to appoint him Comptrol- 
ler General of finance, -but he had not time, 
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On the 6th of December, after giving audience, on 
ding to his cloſet, he met the Dutcheſs de Phalaris, 
Ris miſtreſs, and ſaid to her: Come in, I am wery glad 
to ſee you ; you will divert me with your ſlories ; I have 
a Violent pain in my head. They were ſcarcly alone 
before he fainted away, and remained without ſenſe or 
motion. The Lady was alarmed, and called for aſſiſ- 
tance ; none was effectual; he expired in her arms, 
which gave occaſion to a foreign news-paper ma- 
licioufly to ſay, that the Duke of Orleans died, affijted 
by his Confeſſor in ordinary. 

Such was the end of this Prince, whoſe Regency 
will be ever memorable, for being big with all poſſible” 
ſeeds of trouble, and with commotions, which unfor- 
tunately are of too luxuriant a growth in minorities, 
aver ſdbje& to tumult and agitation: he checked and 
ſtifled them, by the meer ſtrength. of his genius: 
he reſtored to the Parliament the right of examination 
and remonſtrance; but while he ſuffered them to re- 
gain their former luſtre, he reſerved to himſelf the 
means of kee ping them within bounds, and of prevent- 
ing their making a bad uſe of that dangerous liberty. 

lf he were not able entirely to appeaſe the fermen- 
tation occaſioned by the famous Bull, he prevented the 
diſputes about religion from having the ſame fatal ef- 
fects they had had in former centuries; he reduced 
themto appeals, mandates, at moſt, to ſome ſtorms of 
fpiritual thunder ; impotent thunder, almoſt as ſoon 
extinguiſhed as lighted *. He curbed the exceſſive am- 
dition of the legittmated Princes, and acknowledg- 
ed authentically the nation's right: in this manner A 
put a ſtop to a diſſenſion, which had ariſen among the 
Royal Family; but in acquieſcing in fact with the 


RY the Princes, and even of the Nobylity, | 


e did not relax from the authority, which had been 
intruſted to him, and repreſſed with equal ſeverity the 
ſteps of the ſeveral bodies, which tended to bring 

queſtions 


>< This relates to the Apoſtolical letters of the Pope, which 


denounced excommunication againſt thoſe who did not obſerve an 


entire obedience to the Conſtitution, Theſe letters had no kind 


effect, and were condemned by the Parliament. 
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ſiſted the violent ſtorm that Spain was raiſing againſt. 
him, and, by the boldneſs of his politics, and of his 
meaſures, not only diſconcerted the manœuvres of that 
Power ; but inſtead of a war, which threatened to be 
bloody, long, and to degenerate into a civil war, he made 
a ſolid and glorious peace, cemented between the two 
Crowns a friendſhip, which had been rather ſuſpended 
than violated, and at laſt placed his two daughters up- 
on a throne *. If the art with which he conducted this 
negotiation is to be adm'red, what ſhall we ſay of his dex- 
terity in ſecuring England and Holland ? At the death 
of Lewis XIV. the nurſes remained without allies; 44 
the ſdme ſentiments of . hatred, jealouſy, and fear, 
which had united all Europe againſt the late King, ftill 


continued; at London, they were proſecuting the au- [1 


thors of the late peace, which had been the falvation 

of France, and their High Mightineſſes had not forgot- 

ten the humiliations they had recewed, and the dread- 

ful ſituation they were once in, when they had no other 
choice, than the being a prey to a haughty conqueror, 
or burying themſelves in the ſea. It was to be feared, - 

that theſe natural enemies, not well reconciled with 8 
France, in their indignation for having been made the 
dupes of the intrigues of that Court, would avail them 
ſelves of the favourable circumſtance of a minority, to 

deprive them of the power of doing any miſchief for 

the future. At this critical juncture the Regent con- 

ceived, and executed the bold project of forming an 
alliance with them both, in oppoſition to Spain, the 
Power he was perſonally moſt afraid of. We will not 

inquire whether his own particular intereſt had not 

more ſhare in producing this manœuvre, than the pub- 

lic good ; but that the meaſure was advantageous to 
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# Mademoiſelte de Montpenſier, married to the Prince of Aſtu- 
ria*, ſince King of Spain, and Mademoiſelle Beaujoloi-, whole . 
contract of marriage with the Infant Don Carlos, ſoon after Sove- 
reign in Italy, had been ſigned the 26th November 1722. She 
ſet out from France on the iſt of December, to go to Spain, from 
1 ſhe returned in 1725, without the marriage having taken 
Pace. : © 
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the public is certain, and it is but juſtice that hiſtory 
thould acknowledge it. 

The deplorable fituation of the finances was another 
cauſe of diſcontent, which required a remedy. The 
Regent certainly employed for this purpoſe a violent 
method, all the danger of which he had not foreſeen. 


Atlength he alſo ſurmounted this difficulty, and made it 


turn to the advantage of the body politic, which after- 
wards acquired a more ſtrong and healthy conſtitution 
from 1t. | 
An Adminiſtration of eight years, ſo ſtormy, and yet 
ſo conſtantly ſucceſsful in all its parts, is undoubtecly 
the true touchſtone of diſtinguiſhed merit, and the Re- 
gent will certainly always be ranked among the great- 
eſt men who have governed France. | 
This Prince was Fikewiſe poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of detail, 
which does not always accompany genius, which often 
ſtifles it, or which genius deſpiſes. The firſt ſixteen 
months of the Regency preſent us with the model of 
a prudent, equitable, and pacific government, ſimilar 
to the ſucceeding adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleuri. 
The Regent ſuppreſſed a number of ſuperfluous taxes 
and charges, burdenſome to the people; and the 
troops were reduced to numbers proportioned to 
the want of them. He adopted M. de Vauban's 
ſcheme concerning the land- tax, and made experiments 
for eftabliſhing a revenue of the crown, which the 
ſubjects might voluntarily pay, and which might enter 
the royal treaſury undiminithed. The repopulation of 
the provinces, the culture of the lands, the reftoration 
'of commerce, and the- flouriſhing of the arts, were all 
objects which likewiſe Engaged his attention; but, as 
there is no perfection in this world, he has been re- 
proached with two vices of conſequence in 3 nt, 
which have given occaſion to numberleſs fatires, with 
which his adminiſtration hath been branded. The firſt 
is, that he derogated from that maxim, that the word 
of Kings ought to be ſacred; a maxim which Lewis 
XIV. had never loft ſight of, in the greateſt calamities 
of his reign; and that he had adopted as a principle 
of government, the fraudulent conduct of thoſe _ 
eſs 
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leſs merchants, who, abuſing the credulous confidence 
of their creditors, get rid of them by ſhameful methods, 
that ought to lead them to puniſhment, and enrich 
themſelves only by diat of bankruptcies. | 

The ſecond, is that corruption of manners, of which 
he ſeemed to make a kind of parade, and the deſcrip- 


tion of which, unfortunately too faithful, notwithſtand- 


ing all the embelliſhments of poetry, is to be found 


in thoſe celebrated Philippics, that are a ſatire, leſs 
delicate indeed, but more energetic, than thoſe of Pe- 
tronius; a true and rapid deſcription of the manners of 
the Regent's Court, ſo much the more precious to poſ- 
terity, as there is no allegorical veil to conceal the 
perſons from it“. | 

It is there ſeen, that inceſt was a mere ſport to him. 
In fact, if his love for the Abbeſs de Chelles, his 
daughter, is not thoroughly confirmed, it is difficult to 
deny his having been ſmitten with the charms of the 
Dutcheſs of Berri, whoſe hands, which were the moſt 
beautiful that a woman can poſſibly have, had parti- 
cularly enchanted him. He deplored her death ra- 
ther as a lover in deſpair than as an affſicted father. 

If malice, indeed, in the terrible portraits it has 
drawn of this Prince in a hundred libels, had forgotten 
any features, the epitaph made on the mother of his 


Fx R. H. 


* This i« what induces ut to preſerve this piece belonging to 
hiſtory, and which. hath never yet been printed. We ſhall join 
it to the other picces in the Appendix, N VI, 

+ The curious preſerve a caricature invented on this, occaſion, 


the ſingularity of which requires a deſcription. It is in the ſtile 


of thoſe pictureſque rebuſſes, with which the Jeſuits amuſed their 
ſcholars at certain times of the yzar. The Regent was repreſented 
in it wantoning with his daughter, and paiticularly K ffing her 
divine hand*, which the Princeſs puts before his eyes, and pre- 
vents him from ſceing what 1s paſſing. In the mean time the 
Count de Riom is placed behind her Royal Highneſs, in the moſt 
diſſolute attitude. Ia a dittant corner of the room, and in the 


ſhade, the Abbe Dubois is ſeen, who obſerves all that paſſes, and 


ſmiles. Underneath are theſe words in Latin: „Regens ſtultue, 


Abbas ridet, rideamus quoque.“ The ſenſe in French, if it does nat 


preſent a juſt idea to the eyes, from the fault in orthography, pre- 
ſents at leaſt to the imagination, the proper explanation of this 


ſegne. Every body knows that the Count de Riom, the Princeſe's - 


hover, paſſed after wards for her huſband, 
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R. H. deſigned leſs to bear upon that Princeſs than | 


upon her fon, would complete them all: Here lies 
idlenefs. | | 
Whatever may have been the intention of the law, 
which has declared the Kings of France of age at thir- 
teen years complete, it has been unable to force nature, 
and to bring their reaſon to maturity ſooner than that of 
other men. The Monarch, therefore, the moſt prudent at 
this age, is the one who ſuffers himſelf to be governed 
with docility. Such a one was Lewis XV. Since the 
folemn act, which had put him in poſſeſſion of this 
prerogative, he exerted no will of his own except in 
perſonal matters, which could not affect his people. 
Thus he ordered his Governor's bed to be taken out 
of his room, declaring it nevertheleſs as his pleaſure, 
that the Duke of Charoſt, or, in his abſence, the Sub- 
governor, ſhould fleep in his room for three years, in 
the ſame manner as had been praQtiſed at the majority 
of Lewis XIV. For this purpoſe a tent bed was put 
np every night in his Majeſty's chamber, and it was 
taken away in the morning. 

He determined alſo upon the petition preſented, 
 Wuring his minority, to the Regent, by the Firſt Lords 
of the Bed-chamber, who demanded a recovery of 
their right of ſleeping in the 2 Chamber. The 
| Duke of Orleans had not choſen to determine 
1724. upon this claim, and the Firſt Gentlemen of the 


Bed-chamber have remained in poſſeſſion of this 


Honour. 

The death of the Duke of Orleans, Prime Miniſter, 
-obliged Lewis XV. to explain himſelf on a mora deli-- 
cate ſubje& ; and, thinking himſelf too young to un- 
dertake the management of affairs, he = into the 
Regent's place the Duke 'of Bourbon, head of the 
houſe of Conde. In this choice, which was not cer 
tainly the beſt he could have made, as he. had not ac- 
Vuired a ſufficient knowledge of mankind, to direct 
him, fince he yet knew not himſelf, his conduct was 
at leaſt 3 with the rules of propriety. He 
Thought it right to intruſt this place, the moſt import- 
unt of che kingdom, tv à Prince of his own houſe, and 
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as they were all young men, he pitched upon the eld- 
eſt of them, who was not, however, more than thirty- 
one years of age. The manner in which his Highneſs 
had managed and improved his own revenues, not- 
withſtanding his youth, a time in which we are chiefly 
engaged in the purſuit of pleaſure, was beſides a pre- 
ſumptive proof in favour of his talents for the prudent 
adnuniſtration of thoſe of the State; and rich as he was, 
it was imagined his attention would not he engaged in 
increaſing his opulence. The finances were then in 
fact the eſſential part of Government. France was in 9 
want of a pacifie, mild, economical adminiſtration, 
which ſhould avail itſelf of the calm produced by the | 
tranquillity of Europe, to reſtore the kingdom by | 
commerce, by induſtry, and by an inſenſible reflux of 
the ſpecie, from the exhauſted ſtate into which it was 
fallen. As for the reſt, there was no one unacquainted | 
with the prodigious difference between the genius of Toi! 
the Regent and that of the Duke. The following is =. 
the character drawn of the latter; in a work“, the n= 
author of which though concealing himſelf under the 1 
15 veil of ſecrecy, is rather flattering than ſatyrical. 
5 « Leſs capable than his predeceſſor, but equally ad- 
« died to debauchery, his perſon was tall, thin, and 
diſagreeable; his temper was rough and unaccom- 
modating ; he was curious, and fond of ſcarce and 
precious things: having a very beautiful wife, upon 
whom he did not ſet a right value, ſeeking abroad 
for pleaſures, which he was little able to enjoy, 
making a great and magnificent expence E 
We certainly cannot find out, among all theſe qualities, 
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. 2 any that are proper to characteriſe a Stateſman. 
. 7 The firſt act he did in his new capacity proved, on 
4 the contrary, how little of a Stateſman he was. We 


mean to ſpeak of that ſevere edi& iſſued 


- againſt the Proteſtants and other ſectaries, 14 March. 
t ; which forbade them, under the moſt heav 

$ : penalties, the exerciſe of their religion, injoined them 
2 to educate their children in the Catholic faith, corfiſ- 
— cated the eſtates of perſons returning to the Proteſtant 
1. faith, 
S 


® © Secret Momolrs for the Hiſtory of Perſia,” * 
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faith, and ſtained the memory of thoſe who die with- 
out having received the ſacrament of the church. 

It would not have occafioned any ſurpriſe, if ſuch 
an edict had appeared at the beginning of the reign, 


| when the Proteſtants of Guienne and Languedoc had 


refuſed to pay the tithes, when thoſe of Montauban 
had aſſembled, when the report ſpread of Clergymen 
being arrived to catechize them, announced a tormal 
deſign of reſuming the courle of their exerciſes; of their 
preaching and inftruQtions, and when the Council of 
Conſcience, compoſed of the members of the Clergy, 
and actuated by that impetuous zeal which conſumes 
all that it is concerned in, was eager to ſignalize itfelf 
in its firſt ardour. 

Such a conduct, though inconſiſtent, perhaps, with 
the notions of a philoſopher, who knows that perſe- 
cution only increaſes fanaticiſm, ſpreads it, and gives 
it greater activity and energy, would then at leaſt 
have been excuſable in the eye of vulgar politicians, 
from the neceſſity of ſuppreſſing the firſt act of rebel- 
lion, and ſtopping their progrets by exemplary puniſh- 


ments: but after eight years of tranquillity and ſubmiſ-- 
ſion, to put ſo barbarous Jaw as this in force again, 


Is a circumſtance that can but give a very bad opinion 
uf the narrow views of the Prime Miniſter, and of his 
complaiſance for the Prieſts. The example of the 
Regent was ſtill before the eyes of the people, Who, 
even in the troubles we may recal to our memory, mo- 
derated the fury of the Clergy, cenſured the ſeverity 
of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, and took out of the 
allies ſixty-eight of theſe unhappy perſons, to whom 
he gave full liberty to go out of the kingdom wherever 
they thought proper: The parallel heightened the 
odium againſt the ſucceſſor. | 
Fortunately, before the perſecution, which this edit 
would have occaſioned, was begun, the States Gene- 
| ral, who. had then ſome influence at the 
31 Auguſf. Court of Verſailles, preſented a memorial 
to the King, to obtain ſome mitigations to 
this ediR, in favour of the Dutch merchants ſettled in 
France. In order not to make too formal a retracta- 
| | ' tion 
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tion in ſo ſhort a time, it was contrived to 
give a declaration, excepting the inhabi- 
tants of the province of Aliace from the ri- 
ur of the edi&, inaſmuch as their privileges were 
founded upon the moſt ſolemn treaties of peace. 

The circumſtance that furnithes the beit proof how 
much theſe rigours againſt the Proteſtants were dan- 
gerous, and might have become fatal, if they had 
been ſtrictly executed, is the eagerneſs of certain 
Powers to avail themſelves of ſo groſs a fault in poli- 
ties. The Swedes no ſooner heard of this edict, than 
they haſtened to publiſh a manifeſto, by 
which they invited French Proteſtants, 
who had any occupation, to go and ſettle 
in their country. Thus it is, that ſince the revoca- 
non of the edict of Nantz, the neighbours of France. 
have enriched themſelves, at her expence, with a mul- 
titude of her ſubjects, and, increaſing their population 
by our loſs, have, at the ſame time, acquired a va- 
riety of ſciences, arts, and trades, which they had not. 
before. It was then thought that internal tranquillity, 
and the ceſſation of civil wars, were a ſufficient com- 
penſation for emigrations and the loſs of trade. Philo- 
ſophers had not yet diſcuſſed theſe reaſonings, more 
ſpecious than, ſolid ; it was neceſſary that half a cen- 
'tury * ſhould be nearly elapſed, before the darkneſs 
of prejudice was diſſipated, and before it was conceiv- 
ed that the reinſtating of the Proteftants among the 
body of the citizens, far from being injurious to the 
intereſts either of the Church or the State, could not 
but contribute to the honour of the one, and the good 
of the other. 

In general, every new tax, or every additional of- 
fice, is little calculated to render a Miniſter agreetble 
to the nation; much leſs ſo when he has no advan- 
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elt is well known that it bath been for many years an object of 
conſideration in France, to give the Proteſtants a legal eſtabliſh» 
ment in that kingdom; it is under M. Turgot, that the Govern- 
ment has taken up new ideas upon this matter: and at the time 


we are writing this (in 1778) the Parliament even ſcems to have 
opened their eyes upon it, 
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tageous operation, or any increaſe of glory, to offer as 
an indemnification. The people, therefore, could not 
but be highly diſpleaſed with the Duke, for his decla- 
ration bearing a tax on the fiftieth part of the revenue 
of all eſtates, payable during twelve years. 
The right of joyous — — (jeyeux avenement) to 
the crown, which the Kings of France pretended to 
be due to them, and the riliculous claim of which is 
conteſted, becauſe the Parliaments do not regiſter it, 
was already a ſubject of diſcontent. It had juſt been 
eſtabliſhed by. a declaration, given only under the 
Great Seal, and for this reaſon it was collected but 
lowly and ſecretly “. People were incenſed, 

1725. that in the midſt of peace another tax ſhould 
be added to it, of a ſingular Kind; and the 
Magiſtrates not being willing to accede to it, it was : 
neceſſary to have recourſe to a Bed of. Jul- - ; 
$1h Jure. tice, a formidable apparatus, which was. 
| beginning to become very common. The. N 
Þ King cauſed to be regiſtered there, in his preſence, . 
i not only this edit of the fiftieth part of the revenue, 3 
1 but another likewiſe, denoting the privileges, conceſ- 
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1 ſions, and alienations, granted to the India Company, 2 
if and by which that Company was diſcharged from all 
I the operations of the Bank, and all the accounts they = 

might have to make up. His Majeſty further ordered, 
0 that all the regiſters which had been made for the . 

bk purchaſe of ſhares, and other operations of the Com- 
pany, during the minority, ſhould be burnt: Theſe H 
circumſtances diſcovered the affection of the Prime 5 
Miniſter for a Company in which he had made ſo pro- d 
digious a fortune; all the veſtiges of which, it is ſaid, 
| | he 


* fa the «© "Hiſtoric, Journal of the Faſti of the Reign of Lewie 
* XV. ſurnamed the Bien Aimé, V it is ſaid that this tax produced 
about forty-four millions [near two millions ſterling] in ſpecie. 
The writer has been ill informed. The tax was farmed at 
twenty-three millions Iucar cne million ſterling. ] The company 
who did this buſineſs, got by it, it is true, forty-one. millions 
more than one million and à half ſterling ;] but the collecting of 
it was only completed in 1744, and the accounts were not ſet- 
tled at the Chamber, till à few. months before the death of 
Lewis XV. 
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he was deſirous of effacing. Such was undoubtedly 
the cauſe of the darkneſs in which theſe troubleſome 
times were involved, and which will always prove an 
embarraſſment to an hiſtorian, how great ſoever his 
ſagacity. 

The ſending back of the Infanta of Spain is another 
event of the adminiſtration of the Duke of Bourbon, 
which cannot be approved. This inſult, committed 
againſt a Sovereign, who was uncle to the King, at a 
time when it was eſſential to be upon good terms with 
him, was ſo much the more unneceſſary, as it was done 
in order that the King might marry the daughter of a 


dethroned Prince. In vain was it alledged, that the 


little Princeſs was too young, being ſcarce ſeven years 
of age; that ſhe could not therefore be married for ſe- 
_— years ; and that it was expedient to gram the 
wiſhes of the nation, impatient that the King ſhould 
have heirs to his crown: Not only the nation did not 
expreſs the impatience aſcribed to them, but they 
were already. accuſtomed to ſee their future Queen 

row up 5 45 their own eyes; they began to take an 


intereſt in her, and ſaw her depart with regret. It 


was conſidered as a very bad piece of policy, to form 
an alliance that could not be of any advantage; but 
on the contrary, muſt become very burthenſome. 
Certainly, when the Regent, upon King Staniſlaus 
having choſen his retreat at Weiſſenberg, in French 
Alſatia, anſwered Mr. Sum, Envoy of King Auguſtus, 
who was making his complaints to him upon it, Sir, 


tet the King your maſter know, that France has always 


been the aſylum of unfortunate Princes, he little expect- 
ed that. the daughter of that ſame Staniſlaus would 
cauſe the expulſion of the Infanta, whoſe marriage he 
had projected, and would be ſeated in her place. 
And Staniſlaus, when he found, after his flight from 
Poland, his daughter wandering and deſerted, in the 
trough of a ſtable, in a village, did not expect the 
brilliant proſperity of his child. The more we ſtudy. 
hiſtory, the more do, we experience that we are blind, 
and conducted by. a ſtill blinder deſtiny. Nevertheleſs, 
the following, according to conſtant tradition, * the 
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112 THE PRIVATE LIFE 
ſecret and incredible ſprings, by which this intrigue 
has been conducted. 

King Staniſlaus, retired at Weiſſenberg, was, as we 
have {een by the anſwer of the Regent, under the 
protection of France, and, in order to do honour to 
him, ſome regiments were kept in that place, the of- 
ficers of which formed a kind of Court for him. Among 
theſe was the Count, ſince Marſhal d'Efirees. He was 
at that time young, handſome, well made, active, and 
calculated to pleaſe the women. Staniſlaus perceived 
that his daughter had conceived an affection for him: 
one day, he took him afide, tonverſed with him upon 
the matter, and- declared, that although. he hail no 
hope of re-aſcending the throne of Poland, yet he 
doubted not but that he ſhould have juſtice, and that 
he ſhould receive the eſtates belonging to him in that 
country ; that this would enable him to give a very 
opulent dower with his daughter, and even intitle her 
to marry ſome petty Sovereign ; but that he preferred 
the happineſs of this darling child, to any thing that 
might flatter his ambirion ; that he had obferved how 
agreeable the Count was to her; and that he was not 
averſe from beſtowing her on him in marriage, if 10 
his birth, already illuſtrious, he could add ſome diſtin- 
guiſhing mark of dignity for his poſterity, ſuch as a 
Dukedom, and Peerage. D Eſtréèes was ardent, and 
in a hurry to make his way. Having anſwered imme- 
diately with proper modeſty, he ackrowledged him- 


ſelf to be inflamed with a tender and reſpectful paſſion, 


for the Princeſs, but that he ſhould never have dared 
to carry his views fo high; yet, ſince he was encou- 
raged by his Majeſty's goodneſs, he would endeavour 
to make himſelf worthy of it. He ſet off immediately 
for Court, and ſolicited of the Regent the dignity that 


was required. His R. H. did nor love the Louvois, 


and was therefore far from conſenting to ſuch a pro- 
poſal, under a pretence that d' Eſtrèes was not a pro- 
per — to mary a daughter of a Sovereign, though 
an elective one, and deprived of his crown: 


The Duke of Bourbon coming in to his R. H. ſoon 


after this converſation with d'Eſtrees, the Regent, who 
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OF LEWIS XV. 113 
was ſtill agitated with the boldneſs of the Colonel, 


communicated the matter to him, and in the courſe 
of the converſation inſinuated to him, that he ought 
to think of this marriage for himſelf ; that this alli- 
ance would be perfectiy ſuitable to him, eſpecially 
with the expectation of the large poſſeſſions Staniſlaus 
was to recover. The Duke love.i money, and was 
not averſe to this opening; but before he concluded, 
he waited to ſee what turn the affairs of the fugitive 
Monarch might take. Beſides, he was then enthralled 
with the Marchioncfs de Prie, his miſtreſs ; who, in 
hopes of keeping this illuſtrious ſlave more ſecurely in 
her chains, endeavoured as much as poſſible to excite 
in him an averſion for marriage. In the mean time, 
the Regent died, and the Duke was appointed Prime 
Miniſter. This increaſe of dignity proved only an ad- 


ditional ſpur to the ambition of the Marchioneſs, who 


erceived that ſhe ſhould now govern under hit. 
he youth and tumi-tity of the King gave her reaſon to 
hope, that this might continue for a long time ; but 
the paſſion of ambition is ever reſtleſs and aQtive. 


The Marchioneſs was under apprehenſions, that the 
marriage of Lewis XV. with the Infanta, might di- 


miniſh the power of the Duke, or at leaft occaſion a 
diviſion of it; ſhe therefore ſuggeſted the manceuvre 
of ſending back the Princeſs, and in order to determine 
the reſolutions of the Miniſter upon this point, ſhe 
propoſed to him, that the King ſhould morry one of 
his ſiſters, which would neceſſarily ſecure his Miniſtry 
from any attacks, and would tor ever confirm both 
their Majeſties in his dependence. The Duke found 
the expedient admirable ; but he meant firſt to conſult 


his mother about it, who had more ſenſe than himſelf. 


He was moreover in hopes, that this advice, fo fa- 
vourable to the proſperity of his houſe, being ſuggeſted 
by Madame de Prie, would make that Lady Jeſs diſa- 
greeable to the Princeſs, who could not bear her. 
The Dutcheſs of Bourbon, why alſo loved to rule, 
far from diſapproving, was extremely pleaſed with 
this project; Gas reproached her ſon with being in- 
debted to a woman for it, and for not having himſelf 
conceived 
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conceived this idea of grandeur. She promiſed, hows 
ever, to treat Madame de Ja Prie with more caution, 
and to look upon her with a more favourable eye, 
Her deſign was to excite her ſon to make the firſt "> aq 
by breaking the marriage of the Infanta, When ſhe 
ſaw that alliance entirely diſſolved, and no longer en- 
tertained any doubt of the marriage of her daughter, 
ſhe reſumed with the Mas biene thoſe airs of con- 
tempt and haughtineſs, which had offended her. 
The Marchioneſs vowed revenge, and ſet about it in 
the following manner: * 

„My Lord Duke,” ſaid ſhe, in one of thoſe inti- 
mate converſations, wherein they were both weighing 


the deſtinies of France, © we have not ſettled this mat- 


< ter properly. The marriage of your ſiſter with the 
King, would undoubtedly be the means of raifin 

your houſe, but at the ſame time would deſtroy 
your own elevation. You have a mother who would. 
not fail to maintain the moſt abſolute aſcendant over 
the future Queen, if ſhe be her daughter, and you 
* ought to be the more perſuaded of this, as you 
« yourſelf are ſenſible of the power ſhe aſſumes over 
« you, and know how much difficulty you Have to fłee 
* yourſelf from it. I think, that if you mean to pre- 
« ſerve your power, you muſt ſacrifice the glory of this 


« alliance, and marry the young King meerly to. a 


% Princeſs, without any advantages beſides thoſe of 
« birth, and who being indebted to you for her fortune, 
« will for ever be grateful,” This was plainly point- 
1ng out to the Duke the daughter of King Staniſlaus ; 
and thus the views of this intriguing Lady were doubly 
anſwered. In the firſt place, ſhe mortified the Dutcheſs 
of Bourbon, and thwarted all her ſchemes of empire ; 
and ſecondly, ſhe was ſtriving to confirm and perpetu- 


ate her own power, by preventing the marriage of her 


lover. The Duke readily comprehended her meaning, 
and ſaw no other motive than an exceſs of zeal in the 
Marchianeſs, deſirous that he ſhould preſerve. in its 
full extent the quality of Prime Miniſter. He agopt- 
ed this plan the rather, as it ſuited him very well, be- 


cauſe the character of the Princeſs was mild, and good, 
: | an 
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and her underſtanding weak. He propoſed the affair 
in Council, and it met with the King's approbation. 
It is probable that his Majeſty, already ſecretly led by 
the "VERS Biſhop of Frejus, gave his conſent only at 
the inſtigat1on of that e who, being more ariful 
than the Duke, was already thinking of ſupplanting 
him, and left the Duke to act in favour of his rival, 
while he was thinking, only to confirm his own autho- 
rity. Thus it was that Maria, after being propoſed to 
4 Colonel, and then accepted as a ſuitable 

match for a Prince of the Blood, became 4 Ser. 
Queen of the fineſt kingdom in the univerſe. 

In the ſequel of theſe memoirs, we ſhall fee, by the 
fatality that preſides over the affairs of this world, that 
this marriage was the moſt fortunate one which Lewis 
XV. could contract. But no human prudence could 
have foreſeen this, and every thing ought, on the 
contrary, to have diſſuaded the Prime Miniſter from it, 
had he conſulted only the intereſts of the State. The 
calculations, even, which he and his miſtreſs had made 
ſor their own account were erroneous, and the ſtorm 
came from a quarter where they leaſt expected it. Be- 
fore the ſtorm breaks, let us go through the remain- 
der of the principal events, at this period of the reign. 

The reaſons which had determined the ſending back 
of the Infanta, however. they might have been repre- 
ſented to the King of Spain as neceſſary for the quiet 
of France and the tranquility of Europe, yet that Mo- 
narch was not pleaſed with them. He knew well that 
the manceuvres of a ſhameful intrigue were concealed 
under the appearance of a wiſe policy; and he was 
apprized of the odious and contemprible cauſe of theſe 
mancuvres. As ſoon as he was informed of the reſo- 
lution taken upon this ſubject. he recalled the Pleni- 
potentiaries, and the Congreſs was diſſolved, as his 
intereſts made the principal object of it. He gave or- 


ders to the Baron de Riperda, his Miniſter at Vienna, 


to cloſe with the Emperor, and was compelled to 
make an extraordinary alliance with his rival. In 
conſequence of this, ſour treatics were concluded in 
his name at Vienna in one day, one with the W 
an 
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and three with the Emperor, Theſe treaties had been 
ſecretly negotiating for a long time, while the Miniſters 
of the two Courts ſeemed to be much divided at Cam- 
brat ; but perhaps they would not have taken place, 
if the miſunderſtanding, which happened at this time, 
had not deterevned the conclufion and fignature of 
them; for one inſtant of i11-humovr, or of tarisfaction, 
often forwards affairs more than all the ability of the 
negotiator ; or rather, the principal talent of the ne- 
gotiator is, dexterouſly to lay hold of the criſis of the 
paſſions, in order to turn them to his advantage. 

In this ferment, it was neceffary that the King ſhould 


have a Miniſter at Vienna, capable ot watching over 


his intereſts. The Duke of Richelieu, who now be- 
gan to make a figure, was ſent there in character of 
Ambaſſador Extraor.!mary. But the treaty of Hanover, 
ſigned a ſhort time after, between France, England, 
and the King of Pruflia, was the principal preferva- 
tive againſt the ſecret deſigns the Spaniards might 
have. Thus every thing continued to be fingular in 
the ſyſtem of the European alliances, which could not 


long be maintained in this ſtate. We leave it to thoſe 


who ſhall treat more particularly of this part of hiſtory, 
to unfold the views which we throw out in a vague 
manner upon the ſubject of war or politics. | 
A declaration of the King concerning beg- 
28 July, gars and vazabonds, which appeared at the 
1724. leziangieg of the Duke of Bouroon's Miniſtry, 
| excited in the firſt inſtant an admiration of 
the-wiſdom and humanity of his adnüniſtration. The 
object of this law was, not to ſuff-r one pcor man in 
the kingdom ; to ſupply thoſe who were incapable of 
labour with food ; and to procure work for thofe 


who were healthy and ſtrong: a regulation long wiſh- 


ed for, and the execution of which, would have been 


as glorious to the government, as uſeſul to the ſtate; 


a regulation, which has been attempted ſeveral times, 
and hitherto without ſucceſs, becauſe the previous and 
moſt neceſſary operation has always been forgotten, 
which is, to ſet a part a fund ſufficient for ſuch an 


| eſtabliſhment ; or rather the regulation has been un- 


ſucceſsful, 
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ſucceſsful, becauſe the public treaſury, ever ranſacked 
by depredatory Miniſters, has never been able, for 
any length of time, to ſupply a tufticiency for the ar- 
rangements taken on this matter. 

The dreadful phantom called etiquette, occaſioned 
alſo, under the Miniſtry of the Duke, a diſturbance 
with Portugal, which might have been attended with 
ſerious conſequences, if that ſecondary power had 
been more in a condition to maintain a conteſt with 
France. The Abbe de Livry, Ambaſſador 
from his Majeſty to that Court, received or- 15 Feb. 
ders to retire from Liſbon without demand- 
ing an audience of the King of Portugal, becauſe the 
Secretary of State had refuted to pay the firſt viſit to 
the Ambaſſador of the King as 1t. was cuſtomary. 
Lewis XV. was then at that age when a young and 
ſuperb Prince is very jealous of the rights of his Crown, 
and, after having liſtened to his Council, he was 
eaſily determined to treat the matter in the moſt ſeri- 
ous manner. 

This determination was not beyond his povrers, any 
more than another which he had previouſly given, and 
which concerned the internal etiquette of his 
houſehold, A conteſt having happened be- 11 Nov. 
tween the offi ers of the body Guards, and 1724. 
thoſ- of the Gendarmerie and Light Horſe of 
lis Gu, concerning the place which each of them 
was to take near the King's coach in his excurſions, 
his Majeſty made a regulation, ſignifying, that the 
officers of e Life Guards ud march to the right 

nd left of the coach, ever. with the hind wheels, and 
that the officers of the Gendarmen, Trzht Horſe, and 
Moulſuuetairey ſhould march parallel to the fore 
wheels both the e and the other in fuch a man- 
ner as that the coach door ſhowy!) ve left free; and 
ſhoul.l give the people the facility of ſeeing the Mo- 
narch. 

It is thu 


&.. Lewis XV. accuſtomed himſelf, by 


triſling matters, to pronounce upon thoſe that were 
more important. Since the death of the Regent, he 
in ſome fort enjoyed the ſatisfaction of being freed 
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From the reſtraint of tuition. He had introduced 


Aarſhal Villars into the Council, who would never 


have been adnütted there in the time of his 
1726. R. H. He granted to the Count of Tou- 
louſe, married privately to the Marchioneſs 
ce Gondrin, ſitter of the Duke of Noailles, permiſſion 
to declare his marriage, and to make it public, which 
would not have happened ſooner: but there was one 
affair, which was done more particularly to amuſe a 
child of fifteen years of age; and this was the pro- 
motion he made at once of fifty-ſeven Knights Com- 
manders of the Holy Ghoſt. This is what is called 
the grand promotion. On the fame day he appointed 
ſeven Marſhals of France, among whom the Count de 
Broz)io alone has fince acquired ſome reputation. 

At length he performed one of the moſt conſpicuous 
acts of ſupreme power, by determining to Is the 
reins of goverment into his own hands, thanking the 
Duke for his ſervices, and in return, writing to him to 
retire to Chantilli. The good citizens were not ſorry 
For the expulſion of this Prince ®, under whom the 
women had every influence; but it was obſerved, that 
the conduct of the King in this inſtance betrayed a 
diſſimulation inconſiſtent with his age, and which, from 
that time, announced a weak and little mind. 

The letter de cachet had been already diſpatched in 
the morning, when the Printe Miniſter came to receive 
as uſual his orders from the King, who was going on 
a hunting-party to Rambouillet. "His Majef „not- 
withſtanding what had happened, did not give the 
leſs favourable reeeption to his Prime Miniſter ; he 
loaled him with careſſes, and aſked the Duke whether 
he ſhould not ſee him during the journey, which was to 
laſt a few days; and whether he would not go a hunt- 
ing with him? We may readily conceive that the Duke's 
ſudden diſgrace could not but appear more mortifying 
to him, after ſuch a reception, and —_— 

It would, however be an eaſy matter juſtify the 
vVonduct of Lewis XV. who was not yet ſixteen years of 
age, and did not act from himſelf. Every thing he did, 

| was 


ae. The Marchioneſs de Prei, his favourite miſtreſs, was baniſhed 
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was probably dictated to him by his Preceptor, who in- 
ſenſibly gained the greateſt aſcendant over the Royal 
Pupil. This Prelate, concealing under an air of ſim- 
plicity and modeſty, a deep and unbounded ambition, 
and under the appearance of the ſtricteſt candour, the 
moſt deliberate deceit, would not have dared to con- 
tend openly with the Prime Miniſter. Beſides, he was 
well enough acquainted with the King, to judge him 
incapable of diſgracing the Duke of Bourbon to his face, 
or of bearing his excuſes, or perhaps his reproaches: he 
thought it more ſafe to have recourſe to ariifice, being 
certain, that by preventing every explanation, and cir- 
cumventing his Majeſty at the inſtant, he confirmed 
and perpetuated for ever his influence over his mind. 
Such was the motive of the ignoble proceeding of Lew- 
is XV. which was rather the act of a ſlave, who with- 
es to free himſelf from the yoke, than of a Monarch, 
whoſe genius, nnpatient of controul, eagerly ſoars to 
empire. 

The circumſpection of the young King's Mentor 
would not allow him to enjoy immediately the honour 
to which he aſpired; he rather choſe to conceal his in- 
tentions: he engaged his Majeſty to ſuppreſs the office 
of Prime Miniſter; he made him declare to his people, 
that in taking upon himſelf the adminiſtration of his 
kingdom, he did not preſume upon his own ſtrength, 
but relied upon the protection of Heaven, According- 
Jy his Majeſty wrote a letter to the Cardinal de Noal|- 
les, in which he deſired, that public prayers ſhould be 
offered up to God, in order to obtain the bleſſings he 
was in need of, for the government of his kin 2 
The Arcubiſhop of Paris haſtened to comply with the 
King's intentions, and ordered prayers to be put up in 
all the churches of the metropolis. All the Bithops of 
the kingdom followed this example, in their reſpective 
dioceſes, and did not fail, while they applauded this 
laudable inſtance of piety, to celebrate the premature 
wiſdom of their modern ]oaſh. | - 

The ſecond epo-ha of the reign of Lewis XV. pro- 
perly begins at this period; the Miniſtry of the Duke 


of Bourbon having been nothing more than a kind of 


con- 
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continuation of the Regency, by reaſon of the extreme 
youth of the King. I his period is extended to the 
Nliniſtry of Cardinal Fleuri, becauſe, as we have juſt 
hinted, he is the only perſon who directed the events 
of it, even before he was declared Prime Miniſter. 
After the fatal criſis of a tempeſtuous Regency, this 
fortunate and peaceable Miniſter preſents us with a 
proſpect more agreeable, and more flattering to the na- 
tion. During this period, we ſee France, which in the 


courſe of the preceding reign had been ſo much 


the object of univerſal terror and hatred, and ſo much 
the object of contempt towards the end of it, now 
become the arbiter of Europe, admiring her juſtice, 
and delighting in her moderation. We ice her King, 
the truſtee of the intereſts of his rivals, procuring for 
them, almoſt againſt their will, a peace which he en- 
Joys, and the ſweets of which he feels. Scarce was 
the Cardinal placed at the head of affairs, but the in- 
ternal part of the kingdom aſſumed a new face. The 
exhauſted ſtate to which the Bank of Law had reduced 
it, the general miſtruſt, which had only increaſed un- 
der the Duke of Bourbon, the ſcarcity of corn that 
happened in the e e the Duke's diſmiſſion *, 
the miſery and diſeaſes which were the unavoidable 
conſequenc es of famine, the continual fluctuation in the 
value of ſpecie, the confuſion that prevailed in all parts 
of the ſtate, and eſpecially in the finance; all theſe 
evits diſappeared. Credit was reſtored, both within 


and without the Kingdom ; commerce was revived, 


extended, and multiplied; and the provinces, which, 
a few months before, reſembled a ravaged country, be- 


came in a ſhort time richer, perhaps, than they had 


ever been. Such was the flouriſhing ſtate of France, 
whe nthe election of a King of Poland'intervened to diſ- 
turb the general harmony. This incident forced the 
French into a Mr, in which the arms of the King, be- 
ing almoſt always victorious, procured the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily to a Prince of the Houſe of Borrbon, 
and added to the Crown of France, what Lewis XIV. 

had 


* In 1925 there were continual rain? during the ſummer 
which ruiged the harveſt, 
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had never been able to acquire, the dutchies of Bar 
and Lorraine. : 
Such is the magnificent ſketch of Cardinal Fleuri's 


adminiſtration, the parts of which it will be the buſineſs 


of hiſtorians to develop at large. As to ourſelves, be- 
ing.arrived at the period when Lewis XV. became a 
man, and when our attention will be particularly en- 
gaged upon him, we ſhall only take notice of other 
things briefly, and inaſmuch as the facts, in their detail, 
may coincide with our plan of deſcribing the character, 
genius, and manners of this Prince; which, for the in- 
ſtruction of his equals, and of all mankind, is one of the 
moſt intereſting {ubjetts of ſtudy and contemplation. 
Lewis XV. when he undertook to free huntelt from 
the tutelage of the Duke of Bourbon, was entering in- 
to the age of adoleſcence, being between ſixteen and ſe- 
venteen years of age. His cotemporaries deſcribe him 
as being handſome, of proper ſtature, with a leg per- 
f.Aly well made, a noble mein, his eyes large, his 
look rather mild than fierce, his eye-brows dark ; and 
his appearance all together ſeeming to befpeak that de- 
licate hahit of body, which he afterwards fortthed fo 
much by exerciſe, that he was able to bear the greateſt 
fatigues. It is to this tardy progreſs of nature in him, 
that we are undoubtedly to attribute the calmneſs of 
thoſe paſſions, which are ſo active at that age in moft 
individuals of ſtrong conſtitutions, and eſpecially among 
Princes, with whom every thing contributes to awaken 
theſe paſhons early. He then appeared indifferent for 
women, for play, and for high living, all of which he 
was much addicted to after. Hunting was his on] 
pleaſure, whether it were that a ſecret inſtin& led him 
to this ſalutary exerciſe, or that want of employment 
prompted him to it, fromthe apprehenſion of that tædi- 
um, which already began to embitter his beſt days; 
for his education having been much neglected, from 
the fear of fatiguing him in his infancy, = mind was 
but little embelliſhed, and he had not acquired that 
taſte for ſtudy, which is of ſo great reſource at all 
times, and in every ſtation. He had an invinc'ble 
averſion for ꝓuſineſs, ſo that he could ſcarce bear to 
Vor. I. 8 hear 
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hear it ſpoken of. Having no thirſt of glory, he want- 
ed that energy, which, in his great grandfather, had 


corrected the defects of education, and made up for his 
Ignorance. In a word, being of an eaſy, indolent, and 
nmid diſpoſition, he was calculated to be governed by 
the firſt perſon who ſhould gain an aſcendant over him, 
This circumftance the Preceptor of the Prince ſo n per- 
ceived, and he availed himſelf of it, to lay the founda- 
tion of his grandeur. 

The Preceptor was, in many points, of a character 
ſimilar to that of his Royal Pupil. Hence that ſywpa- 
thy between them, which mace the one fo much at- 
tached to the intereſts of his maſter, and the other fo 
obedient to the counſels of his Preceptor. Simplicity, 
modeſty, prudence, and circumſpection, were, in 
tome ſort, the ſafeguards of the ambition of the antient 
Biſhop of Frejus; his ambition partook of thoſe quali- 
ties; it made its way by patience and inſinuation, and 
had nothing in it of that active and turbulent 8 
which marks this paſſion in other men. It had already, 
unegoubtedly, arrived to a great height, but by flow 
degrees. The Cardinal was ſeventy-three years old 
when he was appointed to the Miniſtry. Born in a 
{outhern province of France, of parents, if not obſcure, 
at leaſt little known, he was deſigned for the church, 
and inftruQted in the ſciences ſuitable to that profeſſion 
which he entered into early. It is the profeſſion the 
beſt calculated to promote thoſe who are not called up 
to high employments by their birth. 

The Abbe Fleuri had an ardent deſire to appear at 


Court, being certain that his youth and his perſon 


would be of wonderful advantage to him ; he managed 
ſo well, that he came there furniſhed with pretty good 
recommendations, which he ſupported by his merits_ 
among the women, but always with that reſerve and 
diſcretion which guided all his conduct, and which 
even the ladies were not able to remove. He obtained 
the poſt of King's Chaplain, and a few years after was 
named to a done: Thus be was again ſent back 


into a province, and even at a | ov diſtance from the 


ewn hunſelf ; but hy- 
pocniſy 


ſcene on which he had but juſt 
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pocriſy was to be the principal ſpring of his elevation. 


His exactneſs in the performance of his wy made him. 


be taken notice of by Lewis XIV. an] choſen to ſuper- 
intend the education of Lewis XV. He ſoon flattered 
himſelf, that he ſhould realize in his perſon the great 


predictions of the aſtrologers, in which he had much 


confidence ; for although he had a great ſhare of un- 
derſtanding, yet was he not poſſeſſed of that genius, 
which bcing ſuperior to events, feels itſelf capable of 
commanding them, and expects its fortune from itſelf 
alone. This weakneſs, however, was very uſeful to 
him, inaſmuch as, relying on that happy fatality in 
which he believed, he accuſtomed himſelf early to his 
elevation, which did not appear ftrange to him ; and 
inaſmuch as the aſſurance ot ſucceſs, without ever mak- 
ing him preſumptuous. inſpired him with that prefeve- 
rance which ſupplied the place of energy, and enabled 
bim to underiake a plan of fortune, which otherwiſe 
he would never have conceived, The aſcendant 
which he found he had over his pupil, in proportion as 
he diſcovered his m-linarions and qualities, perſuaded 
him, that in time he might aſpire to the higheſt pitch 


of power; and the death of the Regent opened the moſt 


extenſive career to his ambition. 

The circumſtances were favourable; he had no 
competitor in the Council who could balance his favour, 
or cven contend with his talents. The firſt Prince of 
the blood was but three and twenty years old ; he al- 
ready announced that tura for devotion and retirement 
which he fince carried to fo high a degree; he was not 
devoid of ſenſe, but turned it entirely to the ſciences 
and to ſtudy, taking ſcarce any part in publc affairs. 
His father had judged, with regret, that he was inca- 
pable of acting his part in the political world, and thoſe 
who have obſtinately perſiſted in aty1buting to the Re- 
gent criminal views upon the throne, have pretend- 


ed that he did not deſiſt from his proj ct, till af- 


ter he had acquired the knowledge of the incapacity of 


his only ſon, to ſecon?, and to ſucceed him. The 
government of the kingdom would have been too weigh- 
ty. a burthen for the Marſhals Villars, Uxelles, and 
Tallard, Beſides, the firit, though covered with glo- 
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ry at the head of the army, had but juſt, as we have 
ſeen, entered into the Miniftry, and muſt therefore 
have been employed merely in maintaining himſelf in 
it: and the two others had not ſtability enough in their 


ralents, to aſpire to the firſt poſt, The Count of Mor- 


ville alone, Firſt Secretary of State, ſon to the Keeper 
of the Seals, already intruſted with the moſt impor- 
rant and difficult department“; a man of much under- 
ſtanding, beloved by the nation, honoured by foreign- 
ers who held his poſt, to which he had formed hin- 
ſelf for ſome years paſt, with diftinftion—a great poli- 
tician, an honeſt man, in a word, who had the appro- 
bation of the Regent, whoſe creature he was; this 
Nobleman, I ſay, was the only perſon who could 
have given umbrage to the antient Biihop of Frejus. 
This rival ſoon removed himſelf ; for, not having been 
able to preſerve the Seals to his father, whom he 
ſupported by his own merit and credit, the diſgrace of 
the Chancellor affected him in ſuch a manner, that he 
committed the folly of giving in his reſignation, and 
died ſoon after of chagrin. 

The other ſecretaries of State at that time were the 
Count de Maurepas, appointed to the navy; his cou- 
ſin the Count de St. Florentin, who preſided over 
the Clergy ; and M. le Blanc, at the head of the war 
department. The time was yet certainly diſtant, when 
the Count de Maurepas, deſtined one day to govern 
the kingdom, was, after thirty years, to ſucceed to 
Cardinal Fleuri: he was firſt to be matured by expe- 
rience, and eſpecially by misfortune. With regard to 
the Count de St. Florentin, the memoirs of the times +, 
repreſent him as a little plump man, without ambition, 
of mean capacity, and who was more taken up with 
pleaſure, and with his intercourſe with women, than with 
affairs. Far from thinking to ſupplant the new Mi- 
niſter, he thought himſelf fortunate that the Cardinal, 
judging that the buſineſs with which he was charged 
did not require any great capacity, ſhould leave him 

in 
os We have previouſly ſeen tbat he had the department of foreign 
affairs. ; 
+ See particularly, the “ Secret Memoirs of tho Hiſkaas of 
“ Perha,” 1 
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in the poſt in Which he had found him. With regard 
to M. le Blanc, who had but juſt reſumed his poit in 
the Minittry, and had been humbled by exile and 
impriſonment, he was far from caballing againſt this 
Mentor of the King. | 

With reſpect to the finances, they were in the hands 
of the Preſident D'Odun +, who was obliged to give 
in his reſignation a few days after the Duke of Bour- 
bon's diſgrace, and was ſucceeded by M. le Pelletier 
Desforts, through the influence, undoubtedly, of the 
antient Biſhop of Frejus, who thus ſecured to himſelf 
a man, in the poſt the moſt eſſential for the execution 
of his future projects. . 

All the obſtacles which might have been in the way 
of his elevation, being thus removed, he 
was ſoon promoted®to the Cardinal ſhip, on 11 Sept. 
the nomination of Lewis XV. which ac- | 
cording to the claims. of theſe Princes of the church, 
implied the neceſſity of making him Prime Miniſter, 
ſince he took rank above all other perſons who were 
obliged to come to him about . | 

As he was ſenſible that he had not the qualities ne- 
ceſlary for war; that on this account he was the bet- 
ter able*to gratiſy the no leſs peaceable inclinations of 
the young Monarch ; and that France, being exhauſt- 
ed by one of the moſt violent ſhocks it had ever expe- 


rienced, could only recover itſelf by a long peace; 


the Cardinal's firſt care was to preſerve public tranqu- 
lity at any rate. For this purpoſe, following the ex- 
ample i che Regent, he maintained the union and 
friendſhip eſtabliſhed between the Courts of Verſailles 
and London. The latter, anxious for their poſſeſſions 
in the Mediterranean, ſince the treaty of Vienna, had 
ſent a ſquadron to carry proviſions, ammunitien, and 
reinforcements, to the garrifons of Gibraltar and Pore 
Mahon. This ſquadron anchoring in the Bay of St. 
Anthony, on the coaſt of Biſcay, alarmed the Spa- 
niards, They preſerved however externally all the 
marks of good-fellowtſhip ; their chiefs and their offi- 
G 3 cers 

+ He was honorary Preſident of the fourth eharnbet of the in- 
queſts of Parliiment. | 
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cers paid Vice Admiral Jennings, who commanded 


the ſquadron, the uſual viſits and honours, war being 


not yet declared ; but they did not the leſs take their 
precautions, and lined the whole coaſt with troops, as 
much in order to quiet the alarms of the people, as to 
provide for their own ſafety. The good offices of 
Cardinal Fleuri contributed certainly not a little, this 
year, to prevent the hoſtile intentions of the Engliſh, 
eſpecially againſt thoſe famous galleons, which are al- 


ways the firſt object of cupidity upon any rupture. 


He made himſelt not leſs uſeful to the Engliſh, when 


they were on the eve of loſing Gibraltar. At length 


the animoſity which had ariſen between the Emperor 
and his Britannic Majeſty, furniſhed him the oppo: tu- 
nity ot ſhewing his dexterity, in the conciliation of ſo 
many different intereſts. 7 

M. Palm, the Emperor's Reſident, had prefented a 
memorial very offenſive to his Britannic Majeſty, inaſ- 
much as moſt of the facts mentioned by that Prince, 
in his laſt ſpeech to Parliament, were taxed in it with 
lying and falſhood; becauſe. the King, in unveiling 
the motives and ſecret deſigns of the treaty of Vienna, 
had advanced, among other things, that their Impe- 
rial and Catholie Majeſties had formed the reſolution 
of reſtoring the Pretender. He received orders the 
next day to leave the kingdom of Great-Britain within 
& wee,” 

The Emperor, by way of repriſals, had ſent an or- 
der to the Britiſh Miniſters at Vienna, to quit that 
place in four and twenty hours, and to leave his do- 
minions with all expedition. Theſe perſonalities, it 
is well known, often occaſion more vigorous wars, 


than the moſt powerful intereſts. Cardinal Fleuri was 


therefore defirous of extinguiſhing theſe ſparks, which 
were to ſet Europe in flames. 

In order to render his maſter's mediation more ef- 
fectual, he ſent the Chevalier 4'Orleans into the Me- 
diterranean, with a ſquadron of fix galltes, and the 
Marquis d'O, Lieutenant-General of the naval forces, 

alſo ſet fail from Breſt for the ſame deſtination, 
1727. with a ſquadron of twelve ſhips of the — 
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The apprchenſion of ſeeing ſo powerſul an enemy de- 
clare itſelf againſt thoſe who ſhould refiſt the overtures 
made, removed the firſt difficulties, and the Count 
de Morville, the Baron de Fonzeca, Meflrs. Horace 
Walpole and Borcel, Minitters of the King, of the 
Emperor, of his Britannic Majeſty, and of the States 
General, ſigned the preliminaries of the trea- 
ty at Paris. But what a length of time 31 May. 
elapſed before the much-defired work of a 
general pacification could be completed ! It was agreed 
to aſſemble a Congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle ; the place 
was after wards changed; Cambray was mentioned; 
and at latt Soiſſons, for the convenience of Cardinal 
Fleuri, in whoſe prob'ty all the foreign Potentates had 
the moſt implicit confidence. | 

Spain was troubleſome, and raifed diſſiculties. The 
Spaniards had not yet raiſe.] the ſiege of Gibraltar; 
but only converted it into a blockade. Fortunately, 
the reconciliation Which to. k plate at that time be- 
tween the Courts of Verſailles and Madrid, gave the 
former a greater degree of influence over the latter. It 
was Lewis XV. who made the firſt advances, by ſend- 
ing to his Catholic Majeſty a letter of congratulation 
upon the happy delivery of the Queen of Spain, who 
had juſt brought an Infant into the world. The King's 
illuſtrious uncle could not reſiſt theſe advances, and 
declared that wnion was reſtored with his nephew. 
The blue ribband was immediately ſent to the new- 
born Prince. 

At Vienna, the chief center of the negotiations, ſince 
neither France nor England had any Ambaſſa- 
dor at Madrid, the Duke de Richelieu, our 1728. 
Miniſter at that Court, was obliged to exert 
all his political talents; and his attention, advice, and 
negotiation, gave ſo much ſatisfaction, that his Majeſty, 
in reward of his ſervices, held a Chapter extraordinary 
of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, in which, after the 
proofs of the candidate were admitted, his Majeſty 
granted him permiſſion to wear the croſs and the rib- 
band of the Order, till ſuch time as he ſhould come 
himſelf to receive the collar from his Majeſty's hands. 
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This extraordinary favour was only the prelude to fu- 
ture, though certainly leſs glorious favours, which he 
was afterwards to receive from the young Monarch, in 
acquiring an intimacy with him. 

Nevertheleſs, the conferences at Soiffons, which 


had been opened upwards of fifteen months, produc- - 


ed no effect; and the ee could not reſolve en- 
tirely to give up his Oſtend Company, and irrevocably 
to confirm the rights of Spain to the ſtates of Tuſcany, 
Parma, and Placentia, which were the two points in- 
ſiſted upon. The French Miniſter availed himſelf of 
this circumſtance, to repreſent to his Catholic Majeſty 
how much an inftant of ill- humour had induced him to 
loſe fight of his real intereſts, in throwing himſelf into 
the arms of the Court of Vienna, his era, and his ene- 
My ; he gave him to underſtand, that the delays of 
the Emperor were, in fact, refuſals of that juſtice he 
required. of him, and that the moſt certain method of 
obtaining it, was to renounce an alliance ſo incompa- 

tible, and reunite himſelf with France and 
ꝙ Nov. England, Theſe obſervations were forcible, 
1729. * the reſult of them was the treaty of Se- 

ville, between the three Courts; to which 


the States General, who were intereſted in the ex 


tinction of the Oſtend Com readily ac- 
1730. e t Co pany, readily ac 
The Emperor, with regret, ſaw himſelf puſhed more 
ſtrongly than ever, to execute ſo many promiſes made 
upon different occaſions, and confirmed by a multipli- 
city of treaties. He ſtill cavilled, however, upon 
pretence of being anxious for his other dominions. He 
ſoreſtalled Spain, by cauſing fome of his troops to 
move into [taly, which prevented his Catho- 
10 Jan. lic Majeſty from ſending thoſe that were 
1731. agreed upon. The death of the Duke of 
ö Parma having afterwards opened the right of 
eventual ſucceſſion granted to Don Carlos, he carried 
his treachery ſo far, as to engage the Dutcheſs Dow- 
ager to feign being big with child, and thus to retard 
the execution of the engagement he had entered into. 
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The King of Spain, tired with theſe delays and 
ſhuMings, cauſed a ſummons to be made by the Mar- 
quis def Caſtellare, his Ambaſſador in France, to the 
Courts that were the contracting parties and guarantees 
of the treaty of Seville, to join with him in compelling 
the Emperor to fulfil it; declaring, at the ſame time, 
that if it remained unexecuted, he would withdraw 
himſelf ſrom the negotiation, with the reſolution of 
employing all the methods; capable of obtaining that 
juſtice Which he required. 

This ſtep had the deſired effect; and the King of En- 

land exerted himſelf ſo effectually with the 

e of Vienna, that he made the Emperor 16 Marc/.. 

ſign a-treaty of acquieſcence. Six thouſand | 
Spantards embarked at Barcelona in an Engliſh fleet, 

and landed at Leghorn; they were ſoon followed by- 
the Infant, who arrived there, after having croſſed the 

ſouthern provinces of France. The King had cauſed 
all poſſible honour to be paid to him. 

27 Dec. 
Carlos into Italy, after a variety of negotiati- | 
ons, which had delayed the matter for thirteen years. 

The Grand Duke of Tuſcany, the laſt Prince of the 
Houſe of Medices, had given his conſent to 
this arrangement, by an act ſigned at Vienna, 29 Sept. 
and had accepted the heir deſigned for him 
without his conſent. ; | 

Voltaire, caſting his eye rapidly and philaſophically - 
upon theſe event ®, obſerves, with that poignant ſaga- 
city which makes the reading of his hiſtories ſo allur- 
ing, that, by an admirable refinement of policy, the 
Cardinal turned the efforts of our rivals the Engliſh, 
to the aggrand!zement of the Houſe of Bourbon; bur 
it muſt not be imagined that the Englith acted againſt 
their intereſt in theſe changes; or rather, that they 
did not profit by them in the moſt efſenual manner. 
Beſides that they confirmed themſelves by this in the, 
poſſeſſion of Gibraltar and Minorca, which were the 
diſmemberings of the Spaniſh Monarchy ; as alſo in the 

8 5 | poſleſſion 


* See bis Hiſtory of the War in 1741. 
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poſſeſſion of Newfoundland and Acadia, ceded to 
them by France“: beſides that they acquired the 
Negro-trade + in Spaniſh America, and the ſtaple of 
an immenſe and clandeſtine commerce in the South 
Seas, by the permiſſion which they at length extorted, 
of ſending a ſhip every year to Porto Bello; they 
were alſo to profit, in common with the other mari- 
time Powers, of the extinction of the Oſtend Company. 
Beſide all theſe advantages, they likewiſe ſecured to 
themſelves, beforehand, a ſucceisful war, in caſe of a 
rupture with France, by the complaiſance of the Car- 
dinal, in ſuffering our navy to be deſtroyed. The 
point is, that this Miniſter, bent upon preſerving the 
harmony between that Power and us, winked at all 
the ſubjects of complaint with which our Ambaſſador 
at that Court was charged t; this it was, at leaſt, that 
prevented him from demanding ſatisfaction for them 
with vigour, and left (till fubſiling the ſeeds of thoſe 
quarrels, which, ſooner or later, were to break forth. 

England paid for theſe e Pk at the expenſe 
of the Emperor. Beſides, by ſuffering the Houſe of 3 


Bourbon to eftabliſh itſelf in Italy, England fomented, 5 
by that neighbourhood, the animoſity of the Houſe of 5 
Auſtria againſt it, and laid the foundation of its own Y 
grandeur upon the ruins of both. This was not ſurely y 


undextrous management ; and, all things conſidered, 
it might be doubted which of the ſeveral Powers acted 
the moſt cunning part. But the Cardinal, not being 
able to prevent 65 many evils, which might aſſail the 
kingdom, was endeavouring to remedy the moſt ur- 
gent of them. While he was eſtabliſhing without, a 
general pacification, he was labouring within, to er 

clttate 


® By the Treaty of Utrecht. 
+ By the Aſſiento. | 
1 In the appendix of this volume, we ſhall produce, under 
No VII. two manuſcript memorials, under the form of inſtruc- 
tions, given to Count Broglio, Ambaſſador in England: one of 
the 11th of April 1724, concerns the French Colonies in America; f 
and the other, of the 18 of May, relates to the maritime trade, 4 
navigation, and the Colonies. In theſe curious pieces, we ſhalt 
Tee the cauſes of that diſcord which has ſince broken out, aſter 
Raving been fomented duripg thirty years, 
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ciliate the nation to himſelf; to reſtore harmony be- 
tween the different orders of the State; and eſpecially, 
to engage the affections of the people for his beneficent 
government, 

The firſt act of adminiſtration to which he perſuaded 
the King, at the inſtant of the Duke of Bourbon's 
diſgrace, was the ſuppreſſion of the tax of the fifteenth 
part, which had been eſtabliſhed the year before, by 
that Miniſter. He alfo cauſed, by a decree of Coun- 
cil, a proportional and reaſonable rate to be fixed upon 
the old ſpecie, and the materials of gold and ſilver ; 


an eſſential baſis, 2 which commerce, almoſt anni- 
. hilated;, was to raiſe itſelf again. Since that time, the 


coin has never experienced any variation; and this 
* of his adminiſtration, though it hath —_ bril- 
jant in it, has been the principal cauſe of the proſperity 
of France, and hath not been ſufficiently extolled by 
the Cardinal's panegyriſts. 

But if he procured the general good of the kingdom 
in this inſtance, there was reaſon to reproach him, a 
little time after, with having occaſioned the ruin of ſe- 
veral families, by the reduction of a number of life an- 
nuities, under pretence of their being founded on pa- 
pers acquired at a low price. Beſides that theſe Fife 


annuities were already at four per cent. they ſhould” 


likewiſe have been held the. more ſacred, as the neceſ- 


ſity of the times had compelled-people to accept theſe _ 


annuities, offered to them by the Government, It 
was not in the Cardinal's diſpoſition to brave the pub- 
lic clamour, and he was alarmed at it. The injuſtice 
of an operation, the profits of which, though trifling to 
the Prince, were of conſiderable. prejudice to the per- 
ſons concerned, was explained to him, and he retracted. 
Notwithſtanding this, the reſult of this ſtep was the 
ſame as what always follows ſuch attempts; that is, 
the injured parties loſt at leaſt a ſixth part of their reve- 
nues. In order to efface every impreſſion, which this 
breach of faith might have left againſt him, he threw 
the hlame upon the Comptroller General, and made 
him the ſacrifice. He flattered himſelf, he ſhould, by 
this ſtep, perſuade the public, that this ſabaltern = 
niſter 


* 
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niſter had been the ſole author of the miſchief, and 
that he was puniſhing him for his bad advice. This 
behaviour could only impoſe upon fools, and upon the 
1 Although M. le Pelletier Desforts was 

nown to be a hard man, and eager in the purſuit of 
his Sovereign's intereſt, he paſſed at the ſame time for 
a man of judgment; he had much experience, was ! 
very capable, perfectly acquainted with the ſtate of 5 
the kingdom, and inclined to ballance with equity the 
intereſts of the maſter, - and thoſe of the ſubject. Far 
from ſuſpecting him of having formed this fatal pro- 
jeR, it was well known, beyond a doubt, that he had 
ſtrongly oppoſed it; but he had done another thing, 
which prevented him from being regretted fo much as 
he would otherwiſe have been. He had ſuppreſſed 
all the annuities under ten livres *, granted on the tax- ; 
es, becauſe the parties to whom they belonged, find- i 
ing the neceſſary fees for receiving them as expenſive A 
as letting them alone, renounced them of themſelves, 
and thus prevented the ſettling of the accounts. Ihere 
'Þ was certainly a more honeſt mode to be adopted ; 
HR which was, to pay them off. The partizans of the 
48 diſgraced Miniſter were not able to exculpate him from 
1 this infamous act: ſo much is it certain, that a Miniſ- 
ter of Finance, though apparently of the greateſt in- 
tegrity, is ſure to deſerve, upon ſome account or other, 
j the curſes of the people. 
1 fa The 3 leaſe of the farms, ſince the 
Wii | . tem, had been made out under this Comp- : 
1 1720. toller General, and had been raiſed from g 
hþ 1 | 55 to 80 millions T. It was called the Leaſe of the 6 
ul of  Remainlers, by reaſon of the ceſſion the King made to 
] the contractors in queſtion, of the cuſtoms which the 
1608: Adminiſtration of 1721 had not been able to get in; 
14 which was the cauſe of the immenſe riches acquired by 
all thoſe who were included in the liſt, The Cardi- 
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rr 


; nal had ftricken off ten of them, creatures of the Duke 
of Bourbon; ſuch an odium had he conceived for eve- 
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ry thing belonging to that Miniſter. Theſe 88 


affairs were a mere ſport to the Cardinal. Con 


iderin 
his profeſſion and his character, thoſe of religion mul 
neceſſarily have employed him more ſeriouſſy. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not treat them with the ſame liberali- 
ty of mind, as the Regent and Cardinal Dubois had 
done, nor with thoſe philoſophic views which ought 
to direct Stateſmen in all circymſtances. Thinking 
t::at he acted from himſelf alone, he yielded too much 
to the impulſe of the Jeſuits, and his adminiſtration did 


not continue long enough to quiet thoſe troubles which 


he excited only, and increaſed by perſecution. The 
accommadation managed * the Jeſuits-with the Car- 
dinal de Noailles, giving ſtill more ſolidity to the party 
of the Opponents, he entered into. negotiations with 
that Prelate, in hopes that the old man would not 
reſiſt ſo many 8 N 
Paris were preſenting a memorial to prevent this F, 
Cardinal Fleuri, in order to ſhake his reſolution, at- 
tempted to move him by a great example ; he engag- 
ed the King to permit the Archbiſhop of Embrun to 
aſſemble a provincial Council in his palace, in order to 
treat of and diſcuſs the affairs of religion, and the doc- 
trines of faith. The Biſhops of Senez, Gap, Bellay, 
Frejus, Vence, Siſteron, Glandeve, Autun, Viviers, 
Apt, Valentia, Grenoble, Grace, and Marſeilles, were 
ordered to attend it. This aſſembly, of which there 
had been no ſimilar inſtance ſince the Council of Trent 
—of which it was however but a feeble image —was 
nevertheleſs a matter of importance to weak believers; 
it comforted them with the hope of ſeeing themſelves 
confirmed in their faith, and recalled to their minds the 
times of the primitive church. Alas! thoſe times were 
much altered; ſecret and odious practices had given 
birth to the pretended Council: theſe were ſoon diſ- 
eovered, and made it be called /e brigandage d' Embrun. 
The Council being opened, the Abbe Hugues, the 
5 : Proctor, 


Þ This memorial having been printed and diftributed, was 


condemned by decree of Council, of the 14th of January 1727, as 
* ſcandalous, and contrary to the deciſions of the Church, and 
* to the laws of the State.“ 
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Proctor, accuſed the paſtoral inſtruction of M. de &anem, 
Biſhop of Senez, of the 28th of Augutt 1726, as con- 
taining ſeuitious maxims and capital errors, as being in- 
jurious to the Bull Unigenitus, and as recommending 

the reading of the book of Moral Reflections by Fa- 

ther Queſnel, which was forbidden by that Bull q 
and by the ſociety of Biſhops. The accuſed Pre- 0 
late had the courage to ſtand forth and acknowledge g 
his own work, to maintain that the propoſitions it con- ; 
tained were conformable to his ſentiments, and to de- 

clare, that he could not give them up. I his noble and 
reſpectable conduct had not its proper effect; the Coun- q 
cil, which was not inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt, but 4 


| og by the Government, pronounced a N 
20 Sept. ſentence, by which the work of M. de Senez 1 
1727. was condemned, in conformity to the accuſa- I 


| tion, and which ordered, that the author 
refuſing to retract, ſhoul41 be ſuſpended from all epi(- 
copal power and jurifdiftion. During this ſuſpenſion, 
the Abbe Saleon, Doctor in divinity, was appointed 
Vicar General, and he was enjoined to require, that 
all the Clergy in the dioceſe of Senez ſhould ſign the 
formulary of Pope Alexander VII. and tbould cauſe f 
the Conſtitution Unigenitus to be publithed. Y 
M. de Soanem did not think himfelf obliged to ſub- 
mit to this judgment. He proteſted againſt it, and 
lodged an appeal to the Pope, and to the future Coun- 
eil General; this cauſed him to be banithed by the 
King to the Abbey of la Chaiſe-Dieu, in the mountains 
of Auvergne. This Prelate was greater in his exile 
than in his epiſcopal ſee ; he ſhewed to the end a firm- 
neſs which made him a hero of his own party, and ex- | 
1 cited the admiration even of thoſe who were of a dit- 
1 ferent way of thinking. He died ſome years after at 
0 this place. | 
| The affair did not ſtop here: twelve Biſhops, at the 
1 head of whom was the Cardinal de Noailles, wrote a 
ti Wl letter to the King, in which they complained of the 
Wi ſentence of the Council, and the Counſellors of Paris 
14 publiſhed a deliberation to the ſame effect. This 
1 deliberation: was ſoon ſuppreſſed, as containing pro- 
| Fioſitions 
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poſitions oppoſite to the doctrine of the Church, injurious 
70 its authority, and contrary t the luxus of the State; 
and the beſt anſwer that could be given to the 
letter, was the defection of the head of the 

party, who, fix months after, by mandate, 11 O&. 
accepted of the Conſtitution Unigenitus, con- 1728. 
demned the book of Morcl Refletions, and the 

hundred and one propoſitions that were extracted from 
it, revoked his paſtoral inſtruction of the 14th of 
January 1719, and every thing that had been publiſh- 
ed in his name contrary to the preſent acceptation. 

It is thus that the Cardinal de Noailles, hitherto 
reſpectable by his poſt, by his birth, and by his age, 
and eſtimable on account of his merit, of the upright- 
neſs of his intentions. and of the purity of his manners, 
tarniſhed in one inſtant the courſe of forty years of 
glory. The compariſon of M. de Soanem's conduct 
with his, ſerved only to make his weakneſs more con- 
ſpicuous ; he fell into contempt, and died at the end 
of fix months. Grief, undoubtedly, contributed not a 
little to precipitate his end, for even the applauſe he 
gained from the Conſtituents, muſt only have ſerved to 
make his ſhameful conduct more ſenſible to him. The 
Sorbonne, who had excluded from her ſociety all the 
Anti-Conflitutioni/ts, ſent deputies to congratulate him. 
The Pope, in the firſt Bana of his joy, communi- 
cated this event to the ſacred College, ordered tliankſ- 
givings to be offered up, cauſed the holy Sacrament to 
be expoſed in all the great churches dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, laid open the treaſures of the church, 
and granted indulgences: the capital, in particular, 
felt the effects of this joyous event. The jubilee of 
the holy year, 1 open ſince the end of the year 
1726, in all the reſt of the kingdom, was refuſed at 
Paris, and in its dioceſe, on account of the leaven of 
hereſy with which the Prelate was tainted. As ſoon 
as his Catholiciſm was aſcertained, the Pope permitted 


to diſpenſe the ſpiritual benefits of this holy ſeaſon: 


they were not ſo fruitful. as the Pontiff expected, and 


he ſoon received a mortification, which ought to have 


convinced him that Grace had not touched the hearts 
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of the Magiſtrates. - In order to underſtand this quarre! 
properly, we mult trace it from its origin. | 
The pretenſions of Pope Gregory VII. his attempts 
againſt the temporal authority of Princes, his diſputes 
with the Emperor Henry IV. the abuſe he had made 
of his authority in excommunicating him, the fatal diſ- 
ſenſions and cruel wars he had occaſioned by depoſing 
him; all theſe circumſtances, I fay, not having pre- 
vented Gregory XII in 1584, from placing this Pon- 
tiff in the liſt of Roman Martyrs—nor Paul V. from 
having had an office performed to his honour in 1609 — 
nor Alexander VII. from introducing that office or le- 
gend in all the churches of Rome—nor Clement XI. 
from granting it to the Order ef Citeaux, and to the 
Benedictines— nor, in ſhort, Bennet XIII. from making 
it general throughout all Chriſtendom, by a decree of 
the 27th of September 1728; the legend of 

July Gregory VII. appeared in France, printed in the 
1729. month of July, that is to ſay, at a time when the 
Jubilee ought to have produced the greateſt ef- 

fect, and deſerved the gratitude of the penitent Magiſ- 
trates; but their hearts were too much hardened, 
The Parliament of Paris, unmovable in the only point 
of their reſiſtance to the enterpriſes of the Court of 
Rome, upon obtaining the opinion of the King's Coun- 
eil, ordered the ſuppreſſion of the legend, with pro- 
hibitions to the Clergy to make any uſe of it, under 
penalty of ſeiſure of their temporalities. The Parlia- 
ments of Britany, of Metz, and of Bourdeaux, publiſh- 
ed ſimilar decrees in their diſtricts. The eccleſiaſtical 
joined itſelf to the ſecular power; ſeveral Biſhops gave 
out mandates in their dioceſes to forbid the recital of 
this office, eſpecially the Biſhops of Auxerre, of Mont- 
pellier, of Metz. of Troyes, of Verdun, of Caftres, &c. 
Pope Bennet XIII. notwithſtanding his calmneſs and 
moderation, was. piqued at ſo genera} an oppoſition. 
On the 175th of September, he cauſed a brief to be 
publiſhed, which condemned the mandate of the Bi- 
Mop of Auxerre, whoſe name was Quelus, who became 
ſince ſo famous in the Janſeniſt party. The direct 
anathema pronounced againſt hun by the Holy Father, 
contributed 
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contributed not a little to make him appear in a ſecon- 
dary light to M. de Senez, It was forbidden to read 
and even to keep his mandate, on pain of excommuni- 
cation. This brief was impeached in Parliament on 
the iſt of December; but the Government, through 
deference and regard to the Pomiff, ſuſpended the 
zeal and activity of that Court. A few days after, # 
ſecond brief appeared, which broke and annulled all 
theſe acts of Juſtice, and decrees of Parliament againſt 


the * It was not then any longer poſſible to 


keep filence: the Attorney General role againtt this 
enterpriſe of the Court of Rome; he lodged an appeal 
againſt all the briefs publiſhed upon this occaſion, as 
being incroachments of the eccleſiaſtical upon the civil 
juriſdiction; and on the 23d of February 17 3o, obtain» 
ed a decree which declared them to be improper, con- 
trary to the liberties of the Gallican Church, and 
which ordered them to be ſuppreſſed, 

The flame was breaking out on all ſides. One 
hundred Doctors, Appellants, had been-expelled the 


Sorbonne, and the reſt of them had accepted the Con- 


ſtitution, and declared, that it had been accepted by 
the Sorbonne ſince the 5th of March 1714. | 

This act had been followed by a decree of 15 Dec. 
the Body of Divinity, forbidding the Syndic 1729. 
to admit any Doctor, any licenſed Batchelor, 
or even any candidate for the firſt degree, at the keep- 
ing of the divinity acts, till after they had ſigned a 
formulary annexed to the bottom of the decree, and 
the acceptation of the C:nftitution Unigenitus. By this 
decree, the Body of Divines granted to the expelled 
Doctors, living at Paris or in its diſtricts, two months 
time to ſubmit and give teſtimony of their ſincere obe- 
dience ; after which period, they declared them for 
ever eraſed from the liſt of their members. 

The hundred expelled Doctors had appealed againſt 
the decree as an incroachment of power, and had 
complained to the Parliament, If this bold ſtroke had 
produced its proper effect, it would have made the 
party they were deſirous of cruſhing, very triumphant. 
The Jeſuits, who began to recover their influence, 
. exerted 
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exerted their utmoſt activity to reſtrain that of the 
Court: they excited the Government dexterouſly to 
make a powertul*diverſion, which obliging the Parlia- 

ient to employ themſelves about their own interetls, 
thould make them loſe fight of the other object, which 
they would ſacrince to their own ſafety. It was not 
ill twenty-ſix years aſter, that they pronounced upon 
this decree, that is to ſay, when molt of theſe ilſut- 
trious confeſſors of their faith, had periſhed in captivity, 
in exile, or in the obſcurity of their retirement. The 
Body of Divinity, thus deprived of its moſt enlightened 
and moſt intrepid members, received the burleſque 
2 of carcaſ:, an allegorical image of their 
null and paſſive ſtate. It was no longer that ſcientific 
body, which was the oracle of France in points of 
doctrine, and whoſe deciſions were reſpected and ad- 
mired by all Europe and the Chriſtian world: it was 
now an aſſemblage of puſillanimous members, intinu- 
dated by threats ; or of ardently ambitious men, daz-. 


 zled by promiſes ; it was a meer image the ſprings of 


which were moved and directed by intrigue. | 

The diverſion we have juſt mentioned, and which 
was employed againft the Parliament, was a Bed of 
Juſtice, which his Majeſty was made to hold at the 
Court, where he ordered to be regiſtered in his pre- 
ſence the declaration for the execution of the Cor /ti- 
tution Unigenitus, and of the other Rulls of the Pope, 
proſcribing Janſeniſm. We have before feen that the 


Regent had twice endeavoured to legitimate in ſome 


meaſure, in France, this Tramontane production; but 
on the one hand the Grand Council was conſidered 
as an incompetent tribunal, and on the other, the 
Parliament had inſerted ſome modifications. This time, 
the record was entered purely and ſimply, not without 
meeting with as much oppoſition. The Government 
had foreſeen this, and therefore forbade that Company 
to deliberate at a Bed of Juſtice ; which gave nie to 
ſome remonſtrances upon the prohibit ion ntſelf, intimat- 
ed to the Company, and upon the frequent reference 
of cauſes to the Council, on affairs of is competency. 


This was the point to which they deſired to bring the 


Parliament, 


. 
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the Parliament. Negotiations were ſet on foot; and, 
to from the ſame kind of pacific ſpirit which regulated 
lia- Cardinal Fleuri, they were WO to abandon the 
ls, cauſe of the Doctors Appellants, by granting them 
ich ſomething of their claims. The King ſent 
not a circular letter to the Biſhops of France, in 227»ly. 
DON which he exhorted them not to give to the | 
ut- Bull the title of Rule of Faith, but only that of Ju. g- 
ity, ment of the univerſal church upon foints of did vine, and 
"he directed them not to aſk any queſtions of the laity up- 
ned on this matter. 
que This arrangement, which was merely a modification, 
1etr as uſual, diſſatisfied both parties. The writings be- 
1fc came more violent than ever, not only reſpecting the 
of Bull, but upon a more important matter, upon the na- 
ai. ture, extent, and limits of eccleſiaſtical authority, and 
Was of ſecular power. This great queſtion was diſcuſſed 
Tre even in the public diſputations, and in particular and 
az- general aſſemblies of the bodies of all kinds. To ſtop 
s of the progreſs of ſo dangerous a liberty, the Printers 
| were forbidden to print any thing clandeſtine]y, or 
ich without permiſſion ; namely, againſt religion, eceleſi- 
of aſtical affairs, and the Bulls received in the kingdom, 
the g under ſevere and capital penalties; and as to authors, 
re- of whatſoever rank or quality my might be, his Ma- 
fti- jeſty enjoined them an abſolute ſilence upon ſuch mat- 
pe, 1 ters Conſequently, the King ſuppreſſed, by decree 
the 3 of Council, ſeveral works and mandates of Biſhops, 
me : which were in oppoſition to this regulation ; and the 
but 5 Parliament of Paris, to prevent the Court of Rome from 
red ; extending its authority over the police of the State, 
the ordered the ſuppreſſion of two decrees of the Pope, 
me, bone of which condemned a mandate of the Biſhop of 
out Montpellier, and the other, a book, entitled % Life of 
ent : M. Paris, Deacon. We ſhall ſee hereafter who this 
any b M. Paris was. The Counſellors even, notwithſtanding 
e to 1 their privilege of printing freely their memcnals, as 
nat- : long as they are confined to the exerciſe of their own 
nee ? functions, had the mortification to ſee one of theirs ſup- 
CY» z preſſed, which was ſigne by forty-two of them, and 
the | which had been compoſed for the defence of M. Cor- 
ent, : | | | net, 
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net, Rector of Olivet, in the dioceſe of Orleans, ap- 
pellant againſt the orders of his Biſhop, as abyſes of 
authority. Some aſſertions rather too ſtrong had eſcap- 
ed in this memorial, which, while they exalted the au- 
thority of Parliaments, ſeemed to weaken that of the 
Monarch. As all the Order of Counſellors profeſſes the 
moſt implicit ſubmiſſion to the Royal authority, thoſe 
who had ſubſcribed their names to this deliberation, 
were as much concerned as they were aſtoniſhed, that 
their fidelity ſhould be ſuſpected. They ſigned a de- 
claration of their ſentiments, in conformity to what hag 
Juſt been faid, and proteſted againſt every contrary in- 
terpretation that might be given to the propoſitions con- 
tained in the memonial. The Miniſter received their 
Oo, tepentapce, and cauſed this declaration to be 

* regiſtered in a decree of Council, publiſhed to 

73%. juſtify th 
juſtify them. 

The eccleſiaſtical power, not finding itſelf avenged by 
this eircumſtance, thought it muſt take its own cauſe 
in hand. M. de Vintimille, the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
who had ſucceeded the Cardinal de Noailles—a man 
not very warm upon theſe matters, but f. purred on by 


the Jeſuits who governed him—gave out a decree 
againſt the Lawycrs of the Parliament of Paris, and in 


behalf of their brethern. The Lawyers had recourſe 
to their victorious mode, of making an appeal, which 


they lodged: in the parliament, againſt the Prelate's 
decree, as being an abuſe of power. The Prelate had 


the cauſe brought hefore the Council of State, and at 
the ſame time diſtributed a memorial to, juſtify himſelf, 


with which the Lawyers were offended. Incenſed at 


ſeeing themſelves, by this illegal and oppreſſive ma- 
nagement, deprived of their natural judges, and fear- 


ing to be brought before others, whoſe ignorance, ſup- 


pleneſs, and partiality they well knew, they had re- 
courſe to the extreme manœuvre of ſhutting up their 
cloſets. They ceaſed to work for the public, from the 
neceſſity they were under of being totally employed for 
themſelves. This reſolution Gilpleaſed the Court, inaſ- 
much as it tended to intereſt the public in favour of the 
Lawyers, of whom they were conſtantly in want. — 
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of the moſt violent were baniſhed. The affair was not 
ſettled till ſome time after, at the termination of an at- 
fair of the Parliament, of an infinitely more ſerious na- 
ture, and which was likewiſe occaſioned by a preſump- 

tuous attempt to which this ſame Archbiſhop oFul 
was prompted. 3 9 ; 
Among the ſeveral pamphlets diſtributed with pro- 
fuſion, by the Janſeniſt party, there was one weekly 
production, which was particularly diftinguiſied. It 
was written with as much wit and delicacy, as with 
bitterneſs, irony, and cenſure, againſt the acceptors, 
and was intitled, Eccl:fraftical News. It had appeared 
in 1728, and has been continued without interruption to 
our days, in which it ſtill ſubſiſts; but it is now fallen 
into contempt, either from the little importance of the 
matter, or from want of the ſame abilities in the writers, 
or rather from the general indifference that now pre vails 
reſpecting all theological diſputes. - For the ſpace of 
two years, in vain were inquiries made concerning the 
authors, printers, and diſtributors of this news-paper, 
which, nevertheleſs, appeared regularly every week. 
It is reported even, that once a wager was laid with M. 
Heruah, Lieutenant of Police, that this paper ſhould 
get into Paris at ſuch a turnpike, on ſuch a day, and 
atſuch an hour, and yet that it would eſcape the vigi- 
lance of the clerks. In fact, agreeably to theſe conditi- 
ons, and eſpecially at the appointed place, a man makes 
his appearance, who is ſtopped, and ſearched with the 
greatneſs ſtritneſs, but in vain. No notice was taken 
of a ſhagged dog he had along with him, and who was 
trained to this buſineſs. It was a common dog, who, 
under his coat, thick ſet with hair, carried a number of 
theſe light papers. The Magiſtrate laughed at the 
trick, and owned himſelf outwitted. Ar length he 
was more fortunate : one of the printers was 4ifcovered, 
condemned to the pillory, and baniſhed, with three of 
his aſſociates. This incident did not put the leaſt ſtop to 
the publication of them; and it was judged not without 
reaſon, that the Parliament, which was then compot- 
ed of ſeveral Janſeniſts, piouſly protected them, To 
exculpate themſclves to the Kipg, they affected to 
treat 
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treat the work with rigour, and to diſgrace it. They 
condemned five ſheets of it to be torn and burnt by the 
1 hands of the hangman. They ſeemed thus to neglect 
TR | the piper: but the Archbiſhop of Paris, having iſſued 
| a mandate which pronounced its condemnation, the 
| concurrence of theſe two authorities to deſtroy it, made 
. it revive again, and from hence aroſe a diviſion be- 
. tween the two powers, which the authors availed 
. themſelves of, and which was upon the point of produc- 
TIF": ing the moſt fatal effects. The Parliament pretended to 
1 be diſguſted with the Tramontane principles contained 
1 in the prelate's mandate, and confidered it as reprehen- 
= fible, more eſpecially as twenty-two of the Clergy of 
8: Paris refuſed to publiſh it, and had written to M. de 
1 Vintimille a letter of arguments, containing the motives 
7 Bm ſor their refuſal: the mandate was impeached before 
1 the Champers aſſembled. The perſecuted party were 
3 comforted for the diſgrace of their periodical libel, when 
1 they previouſly ſaw it the indirect but public cauſe, of 
1 a mortification, almoſt as great, with which the Arch- 
11 biſhop of Paris was threatened. The capital, which 
11 had no events of any greater importance, to engage its 
: attention, divided itſelf between the two par- 
1732. ties. The Court alſo felt the ſhock, and was 
- obliged to do the ſame. The Philoſaphers a- 
lone, who had not the influence they have ſince acquired, 
moſt of whom, befides, did not yet dare to thew them- 
ſelves, laughed in ſecret at this miſerable and ridiculous 
conteſt, Cardinal Fleuri coul:! not poſſibly look upon 
1 it with indifference. Beſide his inclination for Molin 
0 A iſm ; beſide his own authority, which was called in 
|, queſtion ; befide the fincere and cordial hatred he bore 
the Janſeniſts, being alſo among the number of Pre- 
lates ; he poſſeſſed that ſpirit of the order, which is 
more conſpicuous in the Clergy than in any other fet 
of men. He came to the aſſiſtance of his brother Pre- 
late, and cauſed the King expreſsly to forbid the Par- 
lament to take cognizance 64 any eccleſiaſtical matter 


— 
x. 


without permiſſion of his Majeſty. 
The Parliament deliberated upon theſe prohibitions ; 
and, as they attacked their very eſſence, they con- 
| cluded that they could not continue their — as 
1 ong 
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long as they ſhould remain in force. M. Pucelle, a 
Counſellor whoſe name ſerved as the watch-word to 
the party, and M. Titon, another Counſellor, whoſe 
zeal has fo much degenerated fince, havin 
given their opinion with moſt force on this 19 May. 
occaſion, were taken up by virtue of letters 
de cachet, and conveyed, one to his Abbey, the other 
to Vincennes; a ſtroke of authority, after which, the 
Parliament, according to cuſtom, os the Chambers 
aſſembled, that is to ſay, ceaſed to hear the cauſes of 
individuals, in order to attend entirely to its own. The 
King ſent letters of command, enjoining this tribunal 
to reſume their ordinary duties. They conſidered 
theſe letters as a tacit permiſſion to enter into the pleni- 
tude of their functions, as much for civil as other af- 
fairs; they regiſtered the letters, and, to obey the in- 
tentions of the Lord the King, they decreed that they 
would continue to take cognrzance of all the affairs 
that are intruſted to them; and conſequently put the 
mandate of the Archbiſhop of Paris into the hands of 
King's Council, to take their opinion * it, and then 
condemned it by a decree, and declared it illegal. 
This act of vigour had been paſſed with great diſpatch, 
in order not to give the Miniſtry time to oppoſe it. 
They revenged chemſelves by freth exiles ; Meſſieurs 
Robert, de Tris, de la Fantriere, and Ogier, were 
the victims of the diſſatisfaction of the Court. The de- 
cree of the Parliament was annulled by a decree of 
Council. This decree of Council was read to a depu- 
tation from the Parliament, ſummoned to Compiegne, 
there to receive the ſignification of his Majeſty's will 
and pleaſure, with an abſolute prohibition to all the 
members of the Company, to propoſe any thing to his 
Majeſty, that can impede the execution of his orders. 
All the officers of the Parliament, npon 
hearing what had paſſed at Compiegne, 20 June. 
took the reſolution to reſign. They were 
not yet accuſtomed, at Verſailles; to this very trouble- 
ſome event: the young Monarch was alarmed at it, 
and the Cardinal was mvoluntarily drawn into a ſeries 
of violent and tyrannic acts, equally repugnant to his 
moderation and age; and ftill more ſo to the extreme 
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deſire he had of pleaſing his Royal Pupil, of ſparing 
his ſenſibility, and of avoiding to mark the beginning 
of his reign by refignations ; he therefore propoſed 
terms, to appeaſe theſe ſeveral commotions. The 

Parliament reſumed the courſe of juſtice, but 


9 July. decree] that remonſtrances ſhould be made. 


Theſe remonſtrances d1d not produce the de- 
ſired effect. During this interval they gave a decree, 
ordering the ſuppreſſion of ſome prints, which appear- 
ing under the name of the Nuncio, and giving permiſſion 
to ſome individuals, to read certain forbidden books, 
ſeemed to eſtabliſh in France a juriſdiction annexed to 
the character of the Pope's Nuncio: this was the mo- 
tive of the decree, Which only ſerved the more to in- 
cenſe the partizans of the Court of Rome. This cir- 
cumſtance furniſhed an opportunity of giving the Car- 
dinal to underſtand how dangerous it was to hazard 
the authority of the King, by giving way to the Par- 
liament; and how much the boldneſs of that Court, 


and of the Janſenift party, was increaſed by it; ſo 


that this mildneſs, inſtead of quieting the ferment in 
people's minds, 1 e W. it; and the Cardinal, far 
from cruſhing the Appellants, as he intended, was not 
even able to preſerve the equilibrium, which had been 
the ſole object of the ſyſtem of Cardinal Dubois and 
the Regent; a ſalvo was propoſed to him, calculated, 
as it was pretended, to cut off the evil at its wot, by 
reſtraining the activity of the Parliament. The Car- 
dinal was deceived, and adopted it. 
| The King anſwered theſe remonſtrances 
18 Aug. by a declaration, which regulated the manner 
in which public affairs were for the future to 
be treated in that Court, and ordered that Appeals 
concerning improper juriidictions, ſhould be carried u 
to the Great Chamber only, and not the Chambers aſ- 
ſembled. The deſign of this arrangement, which ap- 
pears at firſt ſight to be merely matter of form, and 
tending to expedite buſineſs, was, by thus concentrat- 
ing the deliberations into one Chamber, to diminiſh 
the number of votes, and by that means be better able 
to corrupt or ' intimidate the voters. Befides, the 
| Grand 
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Grand Chamber being chiefly compoſed of puſillani- 


mous old men, of fathers of families eager tor Court 
favour, and of Eccleſiaſtics aſpiring to livings, the 
Miniſtry almoſt inſured their ſuffrages, by diſtributing 
favours among thoſe chiefs who had the moſt influence. 
The Courts of Inqueſts, and Requeſts, were not the 
dupes of a regulation which annulled them in one en- 
tire part of their functions; and, as they were infinite- 
ly more numerous than the Grand Chamber, the refu- 
ſal of regiſtering was carried by a great majority of 
votes, and the King was intreated to withdraw the de- 
claration, as being too contrary to the real intereſts of 
his Majeſty. | 

'The Cardinal thought that a Bed of Juſtice would 
again ſet every thing to rights: the King 
ſummoned the Parliament to Verſailles, cautl= 3 Sept. 
ed this law to be regiſtered in his preſence, | 
with ſome money ediQs, to which, in a ſinülar cir- 
cumſtance, the Magiſtrates would have been little in- 


| clined to accede. The next day the Parliament pro- 
| teſted, both againſt the place in which the Bed of 


Juſtice had been holden, and againf the regiſters that 
had been made there: they decreed that they would 
not ceaſe to repreſent to the King the impoſſibility of 
executing the Declaration of the 18th of Augutt, 
which changes the ſtate and eſſence of the Company; 
and declared further, that they would again remain in 


2 Committee till the reftoration of their diſgraced 


members, whom they had aſked for in vain: in a 
word, they refuſed to regiſter the Declaration ſor the 
*<ſtabliſkhment of the Chamber of Vacations. Upon 
which, on the 7th of December, all the Preſidents 
and Counſellors of the Courts of Inqueſts and Requeſts 
were baniſhed. The Grand Chamber was appointed, 
by letters de cachet, to hold the Chamber of Vacati- 
ons: this Chamber had too great obligations to the 
Court, which ſeemed to act in its favour—merely in 
order to ſupport and to extend its ſuperiority over the 
other Chambers—not to regiſter with docility the De- 
claration which appointed — * 

Vol. I. 8 Never- 
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Nevertheleſs, fo many ſtrokes of authority, which 
one might have judged to announce a vigour in the 


Miniſtry, that they were far from having, could not 


conquer the reſiſtance of the obſtinate ; and it was ne- 
ceſſary to have recourſe to fame modifications, in or- 
der to conciliate the different intereſts of the Court 
and of the Company. The reſult of negotiations of 
this kind, was the ſame as that Which frequently hap- 
pens from political negotiations after a long war: the 
parties find themſelves juſt as they were when the con- 
teſt began. All the baniſhed perſons were recalled; 
the Parliament reſumed its feat on the iſt of Dec em- 
ber; they decreed a deputation to the King, to thank 
his Majeſty, and to condole with him upon the death 
of the King of Sardinia, his great grand ather; and 
his Majeſty conſented, on the moſt humble petition of 
the Deputies, that the Declaration, which was the 
ſole object of diſpute, ſhould not take place. 


If the Molinitts abuſed ſtrangely of their acceſs to . 


the Miniſter, to confuſe and inſiame matters, in the 
hope of more effectually tormenting their enemies, the 


latter had recourſe to means more tarcical indeed, but 


not leſs dangerous, on account of the ferment they ex- 
cited; and which, being blended. with the ſpirit of 
religion, might riſe to the moſt violent tumults. The 
Hero they choſe for their purpoſe was a Deacon of the 
-pariſh of St. Medard, named Paris, a man of a good 
family, being the ſon of a Counſellor of the Grand 
Chamber, and brother to a Counſellor of the Court of 
Inqueſts ; but a ſimple and modeſt man, one of thoſe 
devout perſons, neceſſary to all ſects, to impoſe upon 
fools and credulous people, becauſe fanariciſm moulds 
them at pleaſure: he died an Appellant and Re-appel- 

lant. An hiſtorian not leſs ſtupid than him- 
i May ſelf, and equally zealous for Janſeniſm, 
1727. wrote his life, in which, among other edi- 

fying circumſtances, we read, that he for -- 


times paſſed two entire years without receiving e 


facrament at Eaſter; that in a codieil ſigne a little 
time befoſþ his death, he had divided his fort.ne 
among ſome poor prieſts, in order to remove : om 
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them the temptation of ſaying maſs often; that in his 
infancy he delighted to burn ſtraw in a chimney, in 
order to ſet fire to the College of Nanterre ; that at 
ten years of age he began to give a great deal of trou- 
ble to his maſters, who revenged themſelves by exer- 
ciſing his patience ; that he was afterwards twice ex- 
pelled from his father's houſe, and then partly diſinhe- 
rited ; that he had learnt to make ftockings at the 
loom; that he had kept himſelf far from the altar, 
and from every eccleſiaſtical miniſtry ; that he had 
confined himſelf to teach the catechiſm to children, 
and to hold conferences with the young clergy ; that 
above all things, he cordially hated the Jeſuits, and 
that a little time before his death, he had uttered 
theſe prophetic words; One cannot unmaſk them tod 

much, | 
Such was the new object whom the Janſeniſts want- 
ed to canonize ; and, as miracles are the touchſtone of 
ſanity, they failed not to aſcribe ſome to him, and to 
print the catalogue of them. A celebrated Magiſtrate 
of the party, M. Carre de Montgeron, a Counſellor. 
in Parliament, in a volume which he himſelf preſented 
to the King, collected the witneſſes which Þroved the 
great certainty of theſe prodigies, and a ſhort time af- 
ter he was conſined for this extravagance. This did 
not prevent twenty-three Clergymen of Paris from cer- 
tifying ſeveral of them, in two petitions addreſſed to 
M. de Vintimille ; M. de Colbert, Biſhop of Montpel- 
her, and M. 4e Caylus, Biſhop of Auxerre, publiſhed 
ſolemnly two of theſe mir:cles, operated in their dio- 
celes, by the ſaine interference; and before them, 
the Cardinal de Noailles had had ſome of them proved 
It is true, that the miracles of M. Paris were of a 
peculiar kind. "Thoſe who invoked him upon his 
tomb were tormented with horrible agitations, worſe 
than the diſeaſes of which they might require to be 
cured. Hence proceeded the title © Conwulfians,, given 
to theſe to diſtinguiſh them from the antient miracles, 
and the name of Conw4tfronaries, beſtowed upon thoſe 
who were thrown into the ſtate abuye-mentioned- 
M 2 Thi 
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This would certainly have been nothing, if the cures 
had been real; but the adverſaries did not fail to con- 
teſt them, and even to caſt bitter jeſts upon this mo- 
dern worker of miracles. In one inſtance, ſaid they +, 
It is a girl delivered of a kind of dropſy, which dilap- 
pears without miracle in the ordinary courſe of nine 
months, In another, it is an eye reſtored, which an 
oculiſt had offered to cure, but with the loſs of the 
other eye, the cure of which the fame oculiſt had not 
ventured to promiſe. In a third inſtance, it is a lame 
Canon, who can go about every where, except to di- 
vine ſervice, where he is never ſeen. In the fourth, 
it is a clumſy impoſtor, who comes to the tomb lame 
of one leg, and who, by the contortions he throws 
himſelf into, returns lame of both legs. In a word, even 
the cure of Ann le Franc, ſa much boaſted of, does 
not bear the teſt of examination. The account of her 
_ diſeaſe and cure, as it has been ſtated, was ſolemnly 
contradicted by the aunt, the brother, the ſiſter, and 
even the mother of this girl, by the two ſurgeons who 
had had the care of her, by thirty-four witneſſes, and 
by the juridical depoſition of two ph yſicians and three 
ſurgeons, ſworn as examiners, and who contradi&e( 
the fact. The Archbiſhop of Paris proſ.ribed her by 
a mandate, in which he pronounces, that the credu— 
lity of the people is evidently abuſed. The girl, who 
was the ſubject of the miracle, was compelled to an 

appeal. | 
Mankind is ſo eager after the marvellous, that the 
concourſe of people at the tomb of M. Paris ſoon be- 
came immenſe ; it continued and increaſed durig 
near five years. This is the only miracle that was 
wrought there. Is it poſſible, in fact, to conceive the 
ſtupidity of the ſpectators, who, blind to che proofs 
of falſity, quackery, and groſs impoſi'ton, which they 
had conſtantly before their eyes, pleaſed themſelves 
in an error, Which was contradicteg by the continual 
teſtimony of their ſenſes ? Is it ſtill more poſſible to 
| q conceive, 
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See 2 memorial touching the virtnes and miracl.s of M. 
Paris, a Deacen, buried at St. Medard, in the pariſh of Paris, ou 
the 3d of May 1727. 
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eonceive, that there ſhould have ariſen 'in the minds 
of men, and even among Divines, a [notable diviſion 
in the mode of thinking upon this matter, whether up- 
on the whole of the event, or its ſeveral parts; and 
that this diverſity of thinking ſhould have produced 
more than twelve or fourteen volumes in quarto, for 
and againſt ; that all, or almoſt all theſe writers, 
thoul4 agree upon the authenticity of the facts; that 
ſome of them only ſhould have attempted to prove, 
that they were merely the effects of nature, and of its 
unknown operations ; while the Doctors of our religion, 
on the contrary, were united in aſcribing them to ſome 


præternatural agent, and differed only about the ſpe- 


cies ? Some of them clearly pergeived the hand of God 
in them; others, the operations of the Devil. Poſte- 
rity could not believe theſe abſur.aues, if they were 


not under its own inſpection. The delirium 


was fo great, that M. de Vintimille publiſhed Truly 
ſeriouſly a prohibmion, to forbid the invocation 1731, 
of M. Paris, who was not yet canonized ; that 
an appeal of improper juriſdiction was made againſt. 
his mandate; that four celebrated Lawyers ſigned the 
deliberation ; and that the Parliament did not reject 
this appeal, which remaincd there for ever depend- 
ing. Authority was obliged to come to the aſſiſtance 
of the Prelate, and to prevent any ſubterfuge, or diſ- 
obedience to theſe prohibitions, and moreover to put a 
ſtop to the ſeandal, and to the mob that reſorted to the 
tomb—which was become a continual ſource of licen- 
tous diſcourſes, thieving, and libertiniſm. Agreeable 
to the verbal proceſs ſtated upon the teſtimony, exami- 
nation, and inquiry after the Condulſſonaries, an order 
was ſued from the King, on the 27th of January 
1732, to ſhut up, and keep ſhut, the gate of the lit- 
tle church-yard of St. Medard ; to prohibit the open- 
ing of it for any other purpoſe but burying ; and to 
forbid all perſons, of what rank or condition ſoever, 
to aſſemble in the ſtreets or houſes adjacent, under the 
penalty of diſobedience, and even of exemplary pun- 
iſhment. We ſhall ſee hereafter what this ordinance 
produced, We ſhall only obſerve here, that the day 

Hy after. 
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after the ſhutting up the church-yard, the following fu 
Paſquinade of the Janſeniſts was fixed upon the gate? - 
| al 
The King commands, that on this ſpot = 
No miracles by God be wrought®. N 
We now draw near to that penod, when our attention 
will be more particularly taken up with the young * 
King, and his domeſtic affairs; we ſhall ſee the ſeeds | 
of the paſſions beginning to expand in him, which, be- J 
ing fomented by depraved Courtiers, ſpoiled the good- 2 
neſs of his heart, and brought confuſion in his kingdom. E 
He was ſtill in that amiable age, when all objects are + 
ſtriking by their novelty ; when all parade and ſhew - y 
is pleaſing to us; and when even the moſt childiſh by 
circumſtances are intereſting. It was an amuſing feſti- 90 
val to his Majeſty, to arm the Chevalier Moroſini, the 1 
Venetian Ambaſſador; to dub him, according to the (| 
antient cuſtom; and to make him a preſent of a very F 
rich ſword, and a belt of gold ſtuff, while the other 7 
Senators wore only a black one. FE 
But nothing can equal the joy he expreſſed at the * 
Queen's being with child, and at the happineſs of | 
becoming a father. This joy was certainly rather 5 
damped the two firſt times of the Queen's delivery, f 
waen only two Princeſſes were preſented to his em- 0 
braces. He took the reſolution, in concert with his 2 
auguſt Queen, to addreſs their prayers to Heaven for 1 
a Dauphin. On the 8th of December 1728, they 
both offered up to God, in a ſpecial manner, their 1 
wiſlies, and thoſe of the people; and by expreſs agree- r 
ment, as the Queen hath ſeveral times declared t, 5 
| they received the ſacrament together in the ſame de- 
ſign. Their pious intentions did not reſt here; for at N 
the end of nine months, her Majeſty brought the late f 
Dauphin into the world. This wWiſhed-ſor event dif- 1 
fuſed 1 
0 


* Ne par le Roi, defenſe i Dieu 
De plus operer en ce lieu. : : 
+ See © The Lite of the Dauphin, father of Lewis XVI. written 
© from the Memoirs of the Court, * preſcnted to the King and thy 
Royal Family by the Abbe Proyart. 
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fuſed a general joy, among a people accuſtomed to 
idolize their rulers. Thankſgivings were publickly 
offered up to God. The King aſſiſted at the Je Deum, 
which was ſung. at the Church of Paris, and ſupped 
afterwards at the Hotel-de-Ville, with the Princes of 
the Blood, and ſeveral Noblemen. Turgot, the Pro- 
voſt of the Merchants, waited upon his Majeſty; and 


the Sheriffs, and other officers,” attended the Princes 


When the Queen was recovered, had acquitted herſelf 
of a vow the had made upon occaſion of her happy 
delivery, and had in her turn given thanks to Heaven: 
which, however, did not prevent her, ſome vears 
aſter, from taking a journey to Notre Dame de Char- 
tres, to conſcerate, in a peculiar manner, to the Holy 
Virgin, the young Prince, whom the always confidered 
as a ſpectal mark of her proteQion—the moſt brilliant 
ſeſtivals were given to the public in the capital, and 
this example was imitated throughout all the cities in 
the kingdom. The joy which prevailed univerſally in 
France, communicated itſelf even to foreign kingdoms. 
The birth of this Prince confirmed the tranquility of 
Europe. The States General made a preſent of a gold 
medal, of one hundred ducats * value, to the pgs . 
ger diſpatched with this news to the Hague, by M. 
Van Hoey, their Ambaſſador, One was alſo ſtricken 
at Paris, upon which were repreſented the King and 
Queen, On the reverſe was the Farth, ſeated upon 
this legend: Vota Orbis, the withes of the univerſe. 
The arrival of the Duke de Lorraine at Paris, in 
the beginning of the following year, to ſwear allegi- 
ance, and do homage to the King, for the dutchy of 
Bar, and all the other domains he poſſeſſed belonging 
to the Crown, diſplayed another kind of ſpeQacle, 
that muſt neceſſarily have given him the higheſt idea 
of his own grandeur. Two years before, he had had 
the experience of ſuch a kind of parade, when the 
Envoys of unis were admitted to an audience, and 


a globe, and me the Dauphin in her arms, with 


offered ſatisſaction, and the excuſe# of that Govern- 
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ment, reſpecting their infractions of the treaties made 
with his Majeſty. He had accepted of their word, 
in the name of the Republic, that nothing ſhould in 
future be done to diſpleaſe him. Thus the Cardinal 
took care, from time to time, to contrive a pompous 
diſplay of power, calculated to flatter the puerile va- 
nity of a young Prince, while he himſelf poſſeſſed all 
the real authority. It was he who created or diſgraced 
the other Miniſters. At the death of M. le Blanc, he 
appointed M. d'Angervilliers, Intendant of Paris, Se- 
cretary of State for the war department; he 
19 May had previouſly recalled from exile M. d'Agu- 
1728. eſſeau, who, immediately on his return to 
| Verſailles, had reſumed the duties of his 
office at the delivery of the Queen, but who always 
remained without che Seals, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
ace of M. d'Armenonville, who had been 
15 Aug. 3 by M. Chauvelin, Preſident 4 Mor- 
1727. tier of the Parliament of Paris, to whom the 
Mliniſterial department for foreign affairs was 
17 March alſo intruſted. He at laſt gave the care of 
1729. the finances to M. Orry, his creature. 
hut all theſe would have been nothin 
more than gleams of tranſitory power, if the Cardinal 
ha.! not taken care to remove from his Royal Pupil, 
thoſe perſons whoſe genius, birth, or character, might 
have alarmed his ambition, or who might inſenſibly 


have ſupplanted him. | 
Since he had occaſioned the diſgrace of the Duke of 
Bourbon, the perſons he was then” moſt apprehenſive 
of at Court, among the Princes of the blood, were 
firſt, the Count de Charolois, - equally famous for the 
ferocity of his manners Þ, as for the extent of his know- 
ledge : 


+ It is a conſtant tradition, that this Prince, in his youth, took 
2 dreadful and barbarous pleaſure in killing a man, as children do 
in cruſhing a fly. But when he went to aſk his pardon, he al- 
ways repreſented the murder as the effect of an unlucky mil- 
chance, or of neceſſity. On one of theſe occaſions, when the 
King was giving him his pardon, he ſaid to him; © Here it is; 
but I declare to you at the ſame time, that L have a pardon ready 
for any one who ſhall kl you.” | 
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ledge : next, the Prince of Conti, full of wit, amiable, 
. ge brave, delighting in war, lively, jealous 
of his rank, and prodigal to exceſs; of him, it is told, 
that his equerry * to him one day, to acquaint 
him that there was no forage in his ſtable, he ſent for 
his ſteward, who excuſed himſelf by ſaying, that there 
was no more money in the treaſurer's hands, and that 
he could get no more credit from the perſon who uſed 
to ſupply him; all the other tradeſmen of your High- 
neſs, added he, refuſe alſo to give credit, except your 
Cook; Mell then, ſays the Prince, you muſt feed my 
horſes with chickens ; and laſtly, the Cardinal dreaded 
the Duke du Maine, whoſe talents for adminiſtration, 
love of money, and ſubmiſſion to his wife, were known, 
and had given umbrage even to the Regent. 
Fortunately, the King's inclinations induced him to 
attach himſelf to the Count de Clermont, who had 
been brought up with him, and who was almoſt of 
his own age; a heavy Prince, of weak underſtanding, 


and addicted to nothing but feſtivals, pleaſures, and 


women; and to the Count of Toulouſe, a Prince not 
of bright parts, but of exquiſite judgment, of very 
regular manners, not moved by any ſtrong paſſion ; 
he was moreover very. cireumſpect, and too much 
aſhamed of his diſproportionate marriage, the declara- 
tion of whick he had obtained, to ſet himſelf againſt 
the Cardinal who governed. | 

The Princeſſes who deſerved the Monarch's attach- 
ment at that time, did not appear more dangerous to 


the Prime Miniſter. The Queen was at the head of 


them. She was in intire poſſeſſion of the heart of her 
auguſt huſband ; ſhe alone delighted him, and deſired 
no other happineſs. She had already given herſelf u 

to devotion, be of a mild kind, without fanaticiſm, 10 
that the Prieſts who might have been diſpoſed to in- 
trigues, acquired but little aſcendant over her. Beſide, 
ſhe was under the direction of a Jeſuit, and their ſoti- 


ety was devoted to the Cardinal, who encouraged all 


their fury againſt the Janſeniſts. Lewis XV. taſted alſo 
the ſweets of a tender friendſhip with, Mademoiſelle 
de Charolois, and the Counteſs of Toulouſe. Though 
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Mademoiſelle de Charolois was ſiſter to the Duke of 
Bourbon, and daughter to the Grand Dutcheſs, his 
mother, ſhe was not of their cabals. Formed for plea- 
ſure from her youth, by the beauty and graces the 
poſſeſſed, ſhe was endowed with an exquiſite E-nſibiliy, 
which turned itſelf entirely to love: ſhe hai! had a num- 
berof admirers, and brought forth children almoſt every 
year, with little more ſecrecy than an opera-girl ; 
though, to keep up appearances, it was ſaid the was 
ill, during the fix weeks of her confinement ; and the 
whole Court, which perfectly underſtood the matter, 
uſed to ſen to inquire after her health. Once the had 
a Swiſs at her gate, who, not being trained to this 
management, uſed to anſwer, without ceremony, to 
thoſe who came: The Princeſs is as well as can be 
expeted, and the child too. | | 
The ſiſters of this Princeſs were not more ſcrupu- 
lous; M. de Maulevrier-Langeron was the declared 
lover of Mademoiſelle de Sens, and M. de Melun, of 
Mademoiſelle de Clermont. The laſt- mentioned gen- 


tleman was killed a hunting in the wood of Boulogne, 
by a fallow-deer. Mademoiſelle de Clermont was of 


a very indolent diſpoſition, which made the Grand 


- Dutcheſs aſk if this news had given her any emotion. 


Mademoiſelle de Charolois was ſuppoſed to be ſe- 
cretly married to a Nobleman of the firſt rank *, but 
whom, on account of that etiquette to which the moſt 
auguſt perſons are ſo abſolutely ſubordinate, ſhe could 
Not obtain to have openly declared for her huſband. 
This circumſtance held them both in the Cardinal's 
Power, and the hopes of prevailing upon him to obtain 
the conſent of his Majeſty, neceſſarily attached them 
to his party. 

Mademoiſelle de Charolois was intimately connected 
with the Counteſs of Toulouſe, whoſe marriage, near- 
ly of the ſame kind, being declared, ſeemed to intitle 
her to the ſame privilege, at leaſt to a toleration, if po- 
Iitical views were too repugnant to making 1t public, 
for fear of the conſequences : though theſe two Ladies 
Qiffered from each other in many particulars, the firſt 

| being 
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that the one lover riot, ihew, and noiſy amuſements, 
and the other elighted in the country, in retirement, 
and in calmer pleaſures, yet they agreed perfectly in 
other things. Beſides, intereſt, which forms and keeps 
up lo many, connections, prompted Mademoiſelle de 
Charolois to entertain her triencſhip with the Counteſs, 


ſince it enabled her to obtain, for herſelf and her crea- 


tures, all. the favours the aſked of the King. 

Lewis XV. went often to hunt at Rambouillet, a 
ſeat of the Count of Toulouſe, who, ſince his marriage, 
uſed to paſs great part of the year there. This delict- 
ous retreat was infinitely agreeable to him, to relax 
himſelf from the fatigues of a buſy Court—to relieve 
him from the weight of greatneſs, which became cum- 
berous to him as toon as he felt 1t—and to enable him 
to lay aſide the Monarch. In a word, it was an affec- 


tionate friend, who came to paſs ſome days in delight- 


ful familiarity with his friend: a ſmell company of 
Ladies and Courtiers accompanied him, and partook of 
this intimacy. In the day-time, the fallow-deer, with 
which the immenſe park abounded, were the unremit- 
ting objects of purſuit. This violent exerciſe, which 
was at firſt a mere paſſion with Lewis XV. was imper- 
ceptibly become nece' ary for his health, which would 
have been affected by a ſtagnation of humours, and 
for his mind, which was inclined to melancholy. In 
the evening, he diſſipated himſelf at play, and renew- 
ed his ſtrength at the table, for the indulgences of 
which, his exerciſe gave him the higher reliſh. There 
he was contented, becauſe he was free ; he was lively, 
amiable, enlivened the converſation, readily fell in 
with the ſprightlineſs of Mademoiſelle de Charolois, 
and was pleated with the witty, refined, and delicate 
ſallies of the Counteſs of Toulouſe, who had ſerved as 
a mother to him, who had, in ſome meaſure, brought 
him forward in the world, and, by encouraging him to 
get rid of his timidity, had taught him to ſpeak, and 
to ſpeak with propriety; he was attentive to addreſs 
himſelf to every one, and to put this little Court per- 
ſectly at eaſe; in a word, as he was himſelf ſatisfied 
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with the ſeveral gueſts, he endeavoured to be agreea- 
ble to them in return. 

We ſhall make mention of one anecdote only, to 
ww an idea of the familiarity that reigned in this 
octety. One of the Ladies, who was with child, 
was ſuddenly ſeized with previous. pains, announcing 
an approaching labour. The company was alarmed, 
and, as the Lady could not be conveyed to Paris, 
a man-midwife was ſent for in great haſte. The 
King was under the greateſt anxiety. © In ſhort,” ſaid 
his Majeſty, © if the operation preſſes, who will take 
* jt upon him?” M. de la Peyronie, the frit Surgeon, 
anſwered, © ] will, Sir; I have delivered women be- 
« fore.—Very well, ſaid Mademoiſelle de Charolois, 
« but this buſineſs requires praftice, and you have per- 


« haps forgytten.—Don't be in the leaſt uneaſy, Made- 


« moiſelle, anſwered he, rather piqued at a doubt 


which hurt his vanity; © one forgets no more how 10 
* take them out, than how to put them in.“ Her High- 
neſs, highly incenſed, coloured, and left the room, 
for fear of giving vent to her indignation before the 
King. The Surgeon was ſenſible of the indecency, or 
rather the impudence of his reply, and, notwithſtand- 
ing all his wit, was much embarraſſed, till, turning 
his abaſhed countenance to the King, he ſaw him ſmile, 
which removed his apprehenſions. Mademoiſelle de 
Sens was ſoon prevailed upon to laugh at this matter, 
as well as the King. 

The Cardinal was without anxiety when he knew 
the King was at the place we have been mentioning : 
ſo great was his ſecurity, that, though a particular 
friend of the Count of Toulouſe, yet he declined 
making one in theſe parties, on account of his age, 
and the diet he obſerved. But, without being preſent 
at the feſtivals, hei knew what was going forward 
there; he knew that in theſe private journeys, the 
Princeſſes, availing themſelves of their influence with 
his Majeſty, obtained every thing they ſolicited for: 
but they ſolicited with diſcretion. No favour was 
granted there without his being apprized of it: _ 
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he directed even the favours of the Monarch, without 
his ſuſpecting it. | 

It was in theſe ſmall couucils holden at Rambouillet, 
between the auguſt perſons a ſſembled there, and eſ- 
pecially under the influences of the Princeſles, that 
the ſurvivorſhip of the office of Admiral, and of the 


governments belonging to the Count of Toulouſe, was 


managed for his ſon the Duke of Penthievre,, ſtill an 
infant, to the prejudice of the Princes. of the blood; 
that the Counteſs of Toulouſe was incefſantly labouring 
to promote the fortunes of her children of the firſt bed, 
the Duke and the Marquis of Antin ; that the obtained 
for them the moſt diſtinguiſhed favours; that the pre- 
vailed at laſt ſo as to have one of them recalled from 
exile, who, by an imprudence which his youth could 
only excuſe, had entered into a plot, the deſign of 
which, was to deſtroy the Prime Miniſter; a crime 
which perſons in his ſituation feldom forgive. It was 
in theſe private converſations that the diſgrace of M. 
Chauvelin, then Keeper of the Seals, and Miniſter for 
foreign affairs, was prepared long before. It was here, 
in a word, that Lewis XV. began, as it was thought, 
to difcloſe his riſing inclination for the ſex; uk it 
being J Thy dec that he would conſult only his 
eyes and his heart, in raiſing up to the rank of favou- 


rite ſome young, beautiful, and ambitious woman, 


capable of governing him, it was imagined to be moſt 
expedient for the common intereſt, to determine his 
inclinations in favour of the Counteſs of Mailli, who 
was poſſeſſed of none of thoſe qualities that were to 
be feared ; but who was a woman in whom confidence 
might be repoſed, and from whom care was taken to 
extort a promiſe, that ſhe would confine herſelf to the 
ſingle henours of the handkerchief, and would not 
attempt any thing with her Royal lover *without the 
concurrence of thoſe perſons whom the knew to have 
the confidence and efteem of that Prince, We ſhall 
ſucceſſively unfold theſe intrigues, as much as they 
deſerve: but let us dwell for a moment upon the be- 
neficent adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleury, who availed 
Bimiſelf of peace to re-eſtabliſh the finances, either by 
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2 general er *Onrin ved econ omy—which the diſap- 
pointe Courtiers called parimony, and ſordid avarice, 
but which was a ee ſhbry meaſure, for without! it, all 
the others became uſeleſ—or by making commerce 
and the arts flourih which ore the rei and iruitful 
ſources of the opulence ot à State. 

The circuwfſtance which proves that the economy of 
the Prime Miniſter was enlightened and well-juiged, 
is, that he knew how to lavith his money when there 
was a neceſſity for it, and when he forelaw that the 
funds, opportunely advanced, woul: produce one hun- 
dre fold. As ſoon as he came into adminiſtration, he 
haſtened to concur in the re- eſtabliſiment of the city of 
Saint Merehould, burnt in 1719. In conſequence of 
the orders of the King, which he iſſued with diſpatch, 
M. Leſcalopier, Intendant of the province of Cham- 

Paige, cauſed the lines on to be traced, and 
9 Arg. aid the firſt ſtone, in which was put a ſilver 
1726. medal, with an inſcription, to tranſmit to 
. poſterity the event, and the name of the Mo- 
narch who was the founder and benefaQor. 
He iſſued an order from the King, for the eſta- 
ſhment of fix companies of cadets, compoſed 
each of one hundred Gentlemen, who were 
to be commanded by experienced officers, inſtructed b 
the ableſt maſters in the military art, and formed by 
them to all the exerciſes ſuitable to Nobility. Thus he 
laid the foundation of the Military School, ſince ſubſti- 


26 Dec. bli 
1726. 


tuted to this eſtabliſhment, which had been ſoon ſup- 


preſſed by M. Belleifle, from a motive of private animo- 
ſit y. | | 
Senfible of the importance of the ſervices of the offi- 
cers of the army, and of the neceſſity that the rewards 
given by the King ſhould be exactly paid, he cauſed 
| his Majeſty to grant to the Order of 
Edid of Saint Louis 70.000 livres * revenue upon the 
May, Royal treaſure, in increaſe of a fund to ſup- 
1730. ply the payment of the penſions granted to 
the Knights of that Order. This increaſe of 
expence was eaſily made up, by the ſuppreſſion, 9 
. tac 


* Near three thouſand pounds. 
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the ſecond time, of the poſt of Colonel General of 
French infantry, which the Dake of Orleans hat! reſign= 
ed on the 3d of December 1731. It was the Regent 
who had renewed this dignity for his fon. Peſide the 
economy of ſuppreſling it, the perſon who held it was 
deprived of an immenſe power, and fo much the more 
dangerous in the hands of a fubje&, as he who is in 
poſſeſſion of it muſt of covrſe be more elevated, and 
nearer to the throne, 

In the ſame year, he eſtabliſhed three peaceable 
camps, all compoſe of cavalry ; becauſe theſe parades, 
though expcihve, are neceſſary to form the troops to 
the marœuvres of war, and to maintain them in the 
practice of them. They were opened in the month of 


July: one upon the Sambre, commanded by the Prince 


ef 'Tingry ; another upon the Maaze, by the Count of 
Belleiſle ; ard the third upon the Saone, under he or- 


ders of the Duke of Levy. The Duke of Lorraine went, 


with all his Court, to ſee that upon the Maaze; where 
the General received him as a Sovereign, and in a man- 
ner worthy of him whom he repreſented. 

Althovgh the Cardinal may juſtly be accuſed of hay- 
ng neglected the navy, yet he knew of what utility it 
might be, and employed it with dignity againſt the 
oo of Barbary. He ſent out from Tou- 

n a ſquacron of thirteen ſail, under the 6 July, 
command of Commodore Grandpre. This 1728. 
Commmander being arrived before Tripoli, 
and the people having reſuſed to give the ſatisſactions 
required for the inſults committed againſt the French 
trade, he bombarded the city, and deſtroyed the great- 
eſt part of it. He reduced theſe pirates, who ſent the 
next year a deputation to implore his Majeſty's pardon, 

A few years after, he ſent off a ſquadron, 
commanded by le Bailli de Vetan, which an- 6 June 
chored at two leagues from Genoa, and fo 1732. 
intimidated the Senate, that they deputed one 
of their members to compliment the Commander, and 
33 the effects of the juſt indignation of the King, 
by paying the price of a French veſſel that had been 
inſulted and burnt by a privateer of the Republic. * 
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The eſtabliſhment of the Council Royal 


23 May, of Commerce, which. he ſubſtituted to the. 


1730. mere Council of Commerce, ſettled ſince the 
year 1720, is a proof of the attention which 

the Prime Miniſter paid to this branch of adminiſtration, 
and the repute he held it in. He ordered that this 
Council ſhould be holden every fortnight, in preſence of 
his Majeſty, who was deſirous of attending hunfelf to 
this important part of government, Senſible how much 


communications by water are favourable to trade, and 


ſaving of expence, he had previouſly occaſioned the la- 
bours to be begun for digging the canal of Picardy; la- 
bours which have fince been interrupted, and reſumed 
by the famous Laurent. After the death of this artiſt, 
this project had again been quitted, though it was upon 
the point of being completed, and that the province 
was inceſſantly expecting to have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of it, when war for the third time put a ſtop to 
this uſeful and important enterpriſe. In 1728, M. de 


Auguſt Maulevrier, Colonel of the regiment of Picar- 
s dy, gave the firſt ſtroke of the pick-ax in this 


1725, buſineſs, at the head of his regiment. 


If by a little act of parſimony natural to old-age, and 
which is leſs to be attributed to the Cardinal than to 
the Comptroller General Pelletier Desforts, he ſeemed 
to thwart that great eſtabliſhment of the Regent's, in 
1719, for the gratuitous- education of youth; if he op- 


poſed the juſt claims of the Univerſity, by retrenching 
a part of the revenue granted to them for this purpoſe, 


and by cavilling inſidiouſly upon the treaty made with 
that body “, he repaired the injury done to the arts 
and ſciences, by ſignal marks of protection in other cir- 
cumſtances. We Thall not enter into an enumeration of 

| 55 all 


® The agreement made with the Univerſity, in 1719, was, 
that on the union of their poſts with the poſts royal, his Majefty 
would grant in perpetuity to them the twenty-eighth part of the 


value of the general farm of the poſts throughout the kingdom. 
Since that time, although this farm has been eonſiderably increaſ- 
ed, yet the Government would never grant to the Body of Arts, 
any more than the ſum collected from the firſt farm. See “ the 
<© moſt humble and moſt reſpectful repreſentations of the Unixcr- 
Le fity of Paris to the King, in 1755,” | 
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all the favours he beſtowed upon them, which would 
take up too much room in this hiſtory; but ſhall only 
notice a few events, too important to be omitted. 

Since che year 1721, the King had ordered that ten 
young French children ſhould be educated, at his ex- 
pence, at the Jeſuits college in Paris, and inſtructed 
in the Latin and Oriental tongues, to ſerve as inter- 

retcrs to the Conſuls in the ſea- port towns on the 
133 Before the education of theſe children, 
commonly called Armenians, the Miniſters and ſubjects 
of his Majeſty were expoſed to the ignorance, diſho- 
neſty, and perfidy of foreign interpreters. The Car- 
dinal rendered this, which was merely a political eſta- 
bliihment, a literary one alſo, by forming a college at 
Conſtantinople, where the books of the country were 
to be tranſlated. The tranſlations, together with their 
originals, . were depoſited in the King's library. In 
1729, the Abbe Surin had been ſent to Conſtantinople, 
and over all the Levant, to buy up the ſeveral Greek, 
Turkiſh, Arabian, or Perſian manuſcripts he could col- 
let. Thus the library, in 1732, was augmented with 
the ineſtimable treaſure of ten thouſand manuſcripts, 
A medal was ftruck to celebrate and record this fact. 
Six learned perſons, or men of diſtinction in the literary 


world, were moreover attached to this library, that 


they might be continually on the ſearch for books 
proper to increaſe it, each in their reſpeRive depart- 
ments. 

The King's garden, ſo famous at this day, attracted 
the attention of the Cardinal: it was he who deter- 
mined his Majeſty to take particular care of this ſpot ; 
for this purpoſe to put it under the department of the 
Secretary of State of his houſehold “, and to truſt, the 
firſt time, the direction of it to M. Dufay, a man of 

: diſtin- 


Lewie XIII. by an edict of the month of January 1626, re- 
giſtered in Parliament in the month of July of the ſame year, 
eſtabliſhed the Royal Botanic Garden, and at the fame time united 
the ſuperintendance of it to the poſt of firſt phyſician ; but it was 
afterwards ſeparated from it by a declaration, of the 31ſt of March 
4 and the title of Superintendant was changed to that of Iu- 

udant. 
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diſtinguiſhed learning, and member of the Academy 
of Sciences. The garden, which had hitherto been 
neglected, then began to flouriſh. Conſigerable ex- 
pences were made, as much for colleQtingsfrom all 
ſides a great number of ſimples, plants, and foreign 
ſhrubs, as for the conſtruction of buildings and hot- 
houſes neceſſary to preſerve them. Soon after, a very 
fine cabinet of natural hiſtory,” and two herbals, more 
complete than any that had ever been in Europe, ex- 
cited general admiration. Courſes of Botany, Chy- 
miſtry, and Anatomy, were inſtituted gratis every ycar, 
at which all individuals, defirous of inſtruction in any 
of theſe ſciences, might aſſiſt; and it is in this ſchool 
that the number of illuſtrious men, who have appeared 
in France in theſe branches, have been formed. 

But the circumſtance that will ren'ter his adminiftra- 
tion ever memorable in the hiſtory of the ſciences, is 
the execution of that bold deſign of determining the 
figure of the earth; a point of ſo great importance to 
navigation. In order to effect this, it was neceſſary to 
| Aale a degree of the meridian under the Pole, and 
another under the Equator. The Prime Miniſter 
ſpared no expence for this purpoſe ; he readily follow- 
ed the impulſe of the: Count de Maurepas, then Se- 
cretary of State for the Marine department, who gave 
him to underſtand that no conjuncture could ever be 
more favourable than the preſent, for this project ; 
that it was only practicable under the reign of a Prince, 
as powerful, and as much reſpected by other Sove- 
reigns, as he was a lover of the ſciences, and a patron 
of commerce. The Aſtronomers, to the number of 
three, deſigned for the South, were Meſſ. 4 we 
Godin, and de la Can amine, who ſet out the firſt, in 
1733; Meſſ. de Maupertuis, Clairault, Camus, and] le 
Monnier, ſent to the North, having a ſhorter voyage 
to make, did not ſet out till the year 1736, and re- 
turned in 1737, after having erected at Tornea, on the 
confines of Lapland, by permiſſion of the King of 
Sweden, a pyramid, as a monument of their labours 
and their glory. One year was ſufficient for their ob- 

ſervations, 


A 
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ſervations, but they were obliged to employ another 
in travelling, and endeavouring to ſubdue nature in 
theſe inhoſpitable climates. 

At firſt they ſought for a proper place for their ope- 
rations *: they found none on the borders of the gulph 
of Bothnia: they were obliged to go a great way. into 
the inland country ; they were forced to reaſcend the 
river of Tornea, from the city of Torno to the north 
of the gulph, as far as the mountain of Kiltes, beyond 
the Polar circle. They had then to preſerve them- 
ſelves from thoſe terrible flies which are the terror of 
the Laplanders, which draw blood at every ſting, and 
which, if a number of them were to fix upon a man, 
would ſoon deſtroy him. They infeſted all their pro- 
viſions. The birds of prey likewiſe, which are very 
numerous and very bold in thefe climates, ſometimes 
carried away the victuals that were ſerved up to theſe 
Academicians, who were like Xneas in the midſt of 
the harpies. ; 

The cataraQs of a river were then to be croſſed ; 
their way was to be cut, with hatchet in band, through 
an immenſe foreſt, which obſtructed their paſſage, and 
prevented their operations. The mountains were all 
to be climbed ; the tops of them were all to be cleared 
of the birch, fir, and other trees that concealed them 


from fight; higher edifices were to be raiſed upon 


their tops, with ſignals fit to be ſeen at the Uiſtance of 


ſeveral: leagues, in order to determine the negeſſary 
triangles. A baſis was to be fixed, capable of being 
meaſured, upon a yiver frozen over, and covered ſe- 
veral feet thick with a fine dry ſnow, like ſrialt ſand, 
which flipped under the feet, and concealed from 
the eye precipices which might have buricd any one 
under it. | f 

It was alſo neceſſary to ſupport a degree of cold fo 
exquiſite and intenſe, that the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, though accuſtomed to its ſharpneſs, ſometimes 
loſe an arm or a leg by it. Brandy was the only liquor 


that 


See the works of M. Godin, intitled, . To the Manes af 
* Lewis XV.“ ̃ 
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that did not freeze there. If the veſſel out of which 


* drank it, was held cloſe to the lips, the cold uſed 
to fix it there, and it was neceſſary to tear the lips to 
pull them aſunder. 

Nothing diſcouraged the Academicians. They each 
of them made their reſpective obſervations in private, 
which all coincided with a degree of preciſion that de- 
termined their accuracy. After all theſe attentions, trou- 
bles, and labours, they were ſhipwrecked on the gulph 
of Bothnia, and were near loſing their lives, and the 
fruits of this hazardous and laborious undertaking. 

The Academicians who went to Peru, experienced 
ſtill greater obſtacles : they reckoned that they thould not 
ſtay above four years out of their country, but they 
were obliged to remain abroad ten years. The inha- 
bitants ſeemed to act in concert with nature, to thwart 
and to torment them. They were accompanied by 
M. de Juſſieu, a botaniſt ; M. de Seniergues, a fur- 
geon; M. Hugo, a watchmaker, and mathematical 
inſtrument-maker; M. Verguin, draughtſman for the 
plans and charts, and M. de Morainville, draughtſ- 
man for the natural hiſtory. | | 

They had recommendations from the King of France 
to all the Governors of foreign places, and paſſports 
from the wg 66 Spain, They were provided with 

E 


money and bills of exchange. In a word, every thing 


that can inſure the ſucceſs of a voyage, and make it 
_ uſefu! and convenient, had been attended to and 


prepared. | 


After a long, troubleſome, and perilous voyage, M, 
de la Condamine did, in ſome meaſure, firſt take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the country in the name of the ſciences. 


He engraved upon the rock of Palmar the following 
inſcription in Latin: It has been found by aſtronomical 
obſervations, that this promontory is ſituated under the 
Equator. This prelude is followed by freſh difficul- 
ties to get to Quito, and the reader will be frightened 
at the bare recital of them, independent of their fa- 
tigues, which nothing could equal but their patience. 
The money of the Academicians now began to os 

they 
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they were obliged to raiſes ſome upon their effects, 
and they were accuſed of ſmuggling, for having ſold 
their ſhirts ; upon which an action was brought againſt 
them. They at laſt ſucceeded fo far as to eſtabliſh 
their ſignals upon the. tops or upon the inclination of 
thirty-nine mountains, in an extent of fourſcore leagues, 
having begun a little on this fide the Equator, and 
ended three degrees on the other ſide of it. 

The ſeries of their triangles reached from Chbaray- 
row, to the north of Quito, as far as Chinan, to the 
ſouth of Cuenga. 5 

Their labours were not vet finiſhed, when, as they 
were aſſiſting at a bull-fight, the populace roſe up 
againſt them, threatening to deſtroy them. M. Seni- 
ergue? alone, conjecturing the cauſe of this tumult, 
put himſelf in a poſture of defence; he checked, for 
a moment, theſe furious people, and at firſt drove 
them back; but continuing fill to reſiſt them with in- 
trepidity, he fell, pierced with wounds, at the feet of 
the Acadeniicians, who carried him off, covered with 
blood, while they at the ſame time defended them- 
ſelves again r1eſe unforeſeen hoſtilities. 

Love was the cauſe of this outrage. A Peruvian, 
who was jealous of S:mergues, had reſolved to have 
him aſſaſſinated, ang frcceeled but too well. Senier- 
gues died in the arms f M. de la Condamine, charg- 
ing him to take care to.have him avenged. 

This was a freſh action the Aca,'emictans had to 
upholi ir laſted three years. The author of the 
murder Was condemned to exile; he did not, hows 
ever, quit the country, but turned prieſt. 

Before their departure, they had a third action to 
maintain. This was on account of the two pyramids 
they wiſhe1 to erect at the two extremities of the baſis, 
accurately meaſure? vpon the land itfelf, to ſerve as 
the foundation for all their calculations Theſe pyra- 
mids would afterwards have furniſhed them an eaſ: 
ang ſure method of verifying their obſervations; ſo 
that this was rather an object of utility than of vaniry, 


dome Spaniſh officers took umbrage at the inſcription, 
In 
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in which mention was made of the King of France, 
and oppoſed it. M. de Ia Condamine, in the name of 
his n carried this point: the two pyramids 
were raiſed, but have been demoliſhed ſince the de 


parture of the Academicians. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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Memorial on behalf of the Parliament, againſt the Dukes 
and Peers, preſented to his Royal Highneſs «the Duke 
of Orteans, Regent. 


MoNxSEIGNEURs 


HE Parliament flatter themſelves that they have 
given ſufficient proots of their zeal for your 
R. H. to hope that you will not deprive them of their 
honours ; honours which they have been in poſſeſſion 
of for ſo many centuries. If the Peers ot France had 
looked upon theſe diſtinctions as recent. uſurpations, 
and as attacks made upon their dignity, would they 
have neglected to 38 of them in 664? Would 
they not have endeavoured to deſtroy them, at a tine 
when the late King appeared to be in no favourable 
diſpoſition towards that Court, and when, in com- 
pliance with their importunate clamours, the eftabliſh- 
ed order of voting was ſubverted ? Their fence is a 
convincing proof of the novelty of their precenſions ; 
which have no other ſource than in the pride 6f the 
Duke d'Uzes, who, from a haughty caprice, would 
not take off his hat at the time of giving his vote. 
And what they now take upon them to call an inter- 


You- toplion, 


0 nd 


ruption, which defeats the preſcriptive right, is the 


only foundation of their chimerical idea. Jn their el 
eagerneſs to avail themſelves of the moſt trifling op- h 
portunities, they wiſhed to take advantage of this at- 

tempt of the Duke d Uzes ; they exerted all their in- 70 
-tereſt to have it approved and authoriſed by his Ma- 1 
jeſty. But that wiſe Prince readily underſtood that an 1 
infringement of the dignity of thoſe perſons who had e. 
the honour of repreſenting him, was a diminution of W „ 
ö his own ; he therefore forbade ſuch attempts for the MW «© 
i future, under pain of his diſpleaſure, and ot exemplary IF 85 
1 - puniſhment. | 1 

5 Ihe Peers ſhould call to mind what the Parliament 
1 has done in their favour ſince theſe few years paſt: 1 8 
Y they uſed to apps themſelves in the ſame place with WW m 
i the Seneſchals in order to take their oaths, and were 1 {;, 
4 admitted upon the footing of Counſellors of a Sove- * 
. reign Court. But this title which formerly the Princes W pe 
I of the blood, and the Dukes of Guiſe, in their greateſt 1 
1 ſplendor, would not have diſdained—hurting the pride of 
9 of our modern Peers, the Parliament readily agreed to in 
[41 the ſuppreſſion of it; and, by an eaſy condeſcenſion, of be 
it which the Firſt Preſident Harlay was the principal 1 za 
A mover, they relaxed upon this point; which ſtrongly WW gr 
9 marked that ſuperiority of the Preſidents, they now W . 
4 call in queſtion with ſo much acrimony. Their un- of 
*J bounded ambition has not been ſatisfied with an ad- 2 
4 vantage which they owe to the moderation of Parlia- 4 
. ment. As one pretenſion with them begets more, and W ter 
4 one favour granted is a foundation for aſking a ſecond, co 
q they entertained a thought of being elected in the ſame thi 
A manner as the Preſidents ; and, expecting to find an W 
9 entire compliance in a Magiſtrate, much attached to ve 
4 the Court, they applied themſelves to our Firſt Pre- io 
bY ſident &, and imagined that he would readily fide W A. 
3 with them in the affair of the hat. But they could R. 
| neither ſeduce him by their flattery, nor intimidate et! 
him by their threats, the ſhameful effects of which 0 
have been ſince but too apparent. He maintained the . 
-honour of the Company with ſo much zeal and ſteadi- gif 
neß, W ci<6 


John Anthony de Meſme. 
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neſs, that, notwithſtanding the preſſing ſolicitations of 


the Peers to the late King, he obtained a promiſe from 
his Majeſty, that he would not give any deciſion. 


The hopes of the Peers were then turned towards 


your R. H.; they offered you their ſervices, when the 
King, whoſe death was ſhortly expected, and unavoid- 
able, and whoſe intentions were not known, ſhould be 
expired. But they would not engage nor declare them- 


ſelves for your R. H. unleſs they received aſſurances 


that you would favour their pretenſions; and they 
gave your R. H. to underſtand, that without thoſe con- 
ditions you were not to depend upon them. 

Your R. H. will pleaſe to give a moment's attention 
to the difference of the a between the Parlia- 
ment and the Peers. Our zeal a ho has prompted us 
to ſerve you. We extorted no promiſe. Our ſuffrages 
had already infured the Regency to you, before the 
Peers were intitled to vote. For we do not imagine 
they would ſeriouſly maintain, that they have the right 
of diſpoſing of the Regency, and even of the Kingdom, 
in caſe of a 4 ſucceſſion, though they have 
been bardy enough to 2 ſuch an idea, and to 
inſinuate it in their memorial of 1664. Upon what 
ground can they ſupport the pretenſion? Is it becauſe 
their aggregate body is compoſed of the three Eſtates 
of the Kingdom ? Or becauſe they conſider themſelves 
es the ſucceſſors of the Dukes of Burgundy, Guienne, 
and Normandy ? Your R. H. has certainly not forgot- 
ten that the Preſident de Maiſon has been ſeveral times 
commiſſioned by you, to aſſure the Parliament, that 
they might depend upon the honour of your protection; 
and that, far from diminiſhing their prerogatives, you 
would rather increaſe them, whenever the adminiſtra- 
tion of the kingdom ſhould be placed in your hands. 
And what does the Parliament aſk at preſent of your 
R. H. but merely the favour of leaving them in the qui- 
et poſſeſſion of their privileges? We are far from pre- 
tending to call in queftion your right of judging theſe 
kinds of diſputes ; and if one of our moſt illuſtrious Ma- 


giſtrates has ſaid in your R. H.'s preſence, that the de- 
ciſion belonged to the King, it was not ſo much from 


i & any 


| 
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any doubt he had of your authority, as to ſ uggeſt to yon 
a ſpecious pretence for leaving the matter undecided till 
the King's majority. 

Is it not ſtrange, that, to gratify their vanity, the 

eers, who are but a portion of the Parliament, thould 

make this diſturbance 1n it, at a time when the greateſt 
harmony ought to ſubſiſt between all the bodies, and 
when they ought all to concur with unanimity in the pre- 
ſervation of peace? If they were well affected towards 
your R. H. would they expoſe you to the hazard of a 
deciſion, the conſequences of which might be dange- 
rous? Your R. H. is not unacquainted with the degree 
of conſideration which the Parliament enjoys in the ca- 
pital, and throughout the whole kingdom of France; 
what weight their authority carries in the moſt important 
affairs of the State; and what influence their example 
has on the other Parliaments. In vain would the Peers 
make themſelves appear formidable ; is it on account of 
their wealth? Moſt of them have not fo much as was 
neceſſary to conſtitute a Roman Knight, and they main- 
tain themſelves only by forming unſuitable alliances. 
Are they to be feared for their proweſs ? Contented with 
the dignities of peace, they ſet no great value upon mi- 
litary employments ; and, excepting a ſmall number cf 
them, they are in general bad ſoldiers, and have given 
ſo few ſpecimens of their valour, that one would ima- 
gine the adminiſtration of juſtice ſeemed more congenia 
to them. 

But they might, perhaps, engage the Nobility to 
ſide with them? It is known they have diſguſted 
them, by their ridiculovs haughtineſs, on every occaſion, 
and particularly in inſiſting, that they ſhould follow 
them on that day of the Fe 
ſhould walk as a diſtin and feparate body. So con- 
tagious is the air of Peerage, that even the Archbithop 
Duke of Rheims, whoſe dignity is tranſitory, was no! 
aſhamed of engaging in ſo odious a plan; thus ſacrihc- 
ing to a momentary honour, the intereſts of the No- 
bility, for whom his attachment, in -general, was wel! 
known. 


But 


ing's deceaſe, or that they 
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But it is not the diſtinction of the Preſidents 2 Mortier 
that irritates them; their ambition has higher views: 
and, not daring openly to equal themſelves to the 
Princes of the Blood, they endeavour to diminith the 
honours and prerogatives which make fo great a dif- 
ference between them, notwithſtanding the conformity 
of dignities. 


Nothing can oblige your R. H. to give a deciſion 


upon this queſtion. Can the Peers have any cauſe of 
complaint, it you leave things in the faine ſituation 
they have always been? And would it not be degrad- 
ing to the Parliament, to deprive them of the honours 
with which our Kings have thought fit to grace the 
perſons who were to repreſent them? The annullizg 
of the act of the 27th of September, which is merely a 
precaution of police, to prevent thoſe commanions the 
Peers intended to exctte on the day of the declaration 
of the Regency, has already ſufficiently diſguſted the 
Parliament, without increaſing, by new mortifications, 
their juſt cauſes of complaint. | 

Yet, if your R. H. were notwithſtanding determin- 
ed to judge this matter (a ſuppoſition not conſiſtent 
with true policy) it can only be reſpecting titles or 
poſſeſſion. The Peers cannot but 8 that 
cuſtom is againſt them, ſince they oppoſe it; and if 
they have any titles, let them produce them, we will 
enticipate your R. H.'s ſentence,” and condemn our- 
ſelves. But our poſſeſſion is not only certain, and 
from time immemoral, it is alfo atteſted in our archives, 
and the nature of it is eſtabliſhed by thoſe permanent 


. memorials. Will any one venture to attack the au- 


thority of theſe ſolid foundations of public ſecurity, 
theſe ſacred depoſits of the wills of our Kings? 
Formerly the Peers had no other prerogative but 


- thoſe which were enjoyed by all perſons poſſeſſed of 


Noble fiefs; they were both admitted, in the movin 

Parliaments which followed the Court, to deliberate 
on affairs of State, .and adminiſter juſtice to individuals. 
The general aſſemblies were commonly tumultuous 
the Kings were by no means maſters of the deliberati- 
ons taken in them ; _— IN were moſtly, either 
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«has ſometimes been called, very improperly,The Court of 
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entirely ignorant, or at leaſt had very little knowledge 
of the common or of the ſtatute law; and the parties 
were expoſed to great injuſtice. | 

Philip the Fair, finding it abſolutely neceffary to 
change the form of theſe Parliaments, gave them a 
fixed reſidence, and ſettled the time and the place of 
the meeting of their aſſemblies, for the convenience of 
the ſubjects, and the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice. 
The Parliament of Paris was compoſed, one half of 
Clergy, and the other of Laity, who were named by 
the King at the opening of their ſeſſion. Two Prelates 
and two Noblemen were comniſſioned to prefide. But 
who were thoſe named by the Dauphin Charles, during 


the captivity of King John? The Count of Evreux, 


and the Count of Burgundy, The twelve Peers were 


admitted into Parliament, as honorary and perpetual 


Counſellors by their rank of Peerage ; the Counſel- 


lors, on the contrary, were choſen by the * ; who 


changed them at his pleafure, that theſe proud vaſſals 
might be ſerſible of the power of the Sovereign. Phi- 
ip the Fair gave the precedeney over them to the 
Preſidents, as repreſentatives of their ſovereign Maſtes, 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice ; and the number of 
Preſidents being afterwards increaſed, the laſt appoint- 
ed took place 57 the ſame title as the firſt, above the 
Peers: which is a certain proof that an increaſe of the 
number of Preſidents does not prevent their unity, and 
indi viſibility with regard to the repreſentation, and the 


honours inſe parably attached to it. 


Thoſe powerful Princes would, no doubt, have 


been offended at ſeeing ſo many perſons placed above 


them, if they had not conſidered the whole body of 
them as making one Chief: they ſufferd, without mur- 
muring, the ordinary Counſellors to have a kind of 
ſuperiority over the honorary ones; and it is to mark 
this prerogative, that a Counſellor cloſes the Bench of 
Peers to this day, | 
As the Peers make a part of the Parliament, and as 
Te cauſes which concern them are tried in that Court, it 
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Preys. But it is in fact the King's Court, where juſtice 
is adminiſtered in his name; and in which the Peers 
fit, It is true, that they have a ſeat in other Parlia- 
ments; but this is only as honorary Counſellors : and 
the ſame honour is 'granted to the Counſellors of the 
Grand Chamber, as a mark of reſpect to the ſuperior - 
Parliament. | 

Have the Ecclefiaftical Peers, who piqued them- 
ſelves ſo much upon being the moſt ancient Peers of 
che kingdom, and whom we hear continually regret- 
ting the precedence they have over the-Prinoes of the 


P 


blood, any further diſtinction in Parliament, chan mere- 
ly the ſitting above the Dean, in the fame manner as 


the other Biſhops, who are admitted by the preroga- 
tive of their ſees? Theſe Prelates are, like them, ho- 
norary Counſellors ; like them, they are not admitted 
before they have taken the oaths. Neither of them 
are * by birth, their right being ſuſpended 
till their reception. And as this law is common to the 
Lay Peers, what reaſon can they allege for the new 
dificulty they have ſtarted with regard to the Duke 


of Richelieu, and for arreſting the courſe of juſtice, 


in the execution. of the wiſeſt and moſt important of all 
ediQy?- ; 

In a word, the ſons and grandſons of France ſee, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, the Preſidents ſeated above 
them. Even the Dauphin, the moſt perfect image of 
Royalty, who with one hand touches the Crown, while 
he lowers the other to the earth, in token of ſubjection; 
the Dauphin himſelf cannot, without an expreſs com- 
miſſion == the King, take place of the Preſidents. 
And at the time when the Princes of the blood were 
only confidered as Noblemen deſcended from the Royal 
Family, and as Peers holding fiefs, the firſt Preſident 
did not ſalute them in aſking their votes. It is only 


ſince Henry III declared them Peers by birth, that he 


uncovers himſelf when he calls upon them for their 
ng And the Peers, theſe _ Peers, exclaim 
againſt an honour attached to the dignity of Preſident, 


Blood enjoy. 


jealous, without doubt, of that which Princes of the 


14 Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory acquaints us, that when the Chancellor de 
Rochefort went, in the year 1509, in the name of 
Lewis XII. to receive the homage of Philip Archduke 
of Auftria, for the counties of Flanders, Artois, and 
Charolois—he took the precedency of him from the 
moment of his arrival in the town of Arras, which was 
appointed for that ceremony. He remained ſeated, 
and with his hat on, when the Prince preſented him- 
ſelf to take the oath of allegiance. The Preſidents 
who repreſent the King, in a ſituation no leſs exalted 
would, no doubt, have a right not to falute the Peers 
when they enter the Grand Chamber to come to their 
places; and, fince the Peers, on account of a few li- 
mited honours which they enjoy at Court, have ima- 
gined that they could oblize the Nobility to follow 
them, with much more reaſon might the Preſidents, 
who are above them in Parliament, require precedency 
of them in every other ſituation, if they were as reſtleſs 
and as turbulent in their diſpoſition. 
The Greeks and the Romans, thoſe warlike nati- 
ons, preferred the gown to the ſword, becauſe force 
is only the ſupport of juſtice, and is only to be conſi- 
dered fo long as it retains that characteriſtic. The 
- Republics of Venice, Holland, and Genoa, ſtill con- 
duct themſelves according to theſe maxims, Yet theſe 
Gentlemen, who, on every trifling bufineſs, are ready 
to fly for ſhelter to the protection of the law, affect to 
hold it in contempt. 

H the Parliament, which, at its firſt inſtitution, was 
only filled by Nobles, has ſince, through corruption, 

been open to the dregs of the people, ſuch a mixture 
does not tarniſh the luſtre of the profeſſion; and the 
body of Peers, which have been much more diſgraced, 
has no right to reproach us with it. 

There is but one ſort of Nobility: it is indeed ac- 
quired by different means; by military employments, 
and by thoſe of the Magiſtracy. But their rights and 
prerogatives are the ſame. The robe is not Jeſs illuſ- 
trious than the ſword. The Chancellors, and the 
Keepers of the Seals, are equal to the Conſtables, and 
Marſhals of France; the Preſidents 2 Mortter, — 3 
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Dukes and Peers, who, like them, gave way without 


oppoſition to the Chief of the Magiſtracy. 


But if we are to come to the inveſtigation of families, 
we ſhall not be afraid to aver, that there are many 
families in the Parliament, ſupcrior to thoſe of the 
Peers: We do not, indeed, think ourſelves obliged 
to give credit to their fabulous genealogy, adopted by 
the too credulous Dufourny“; and, without entering 
into too great a detail on that ſubject, it will not be 
improper here to give your R. H. a ſummary, at leaſt, 
but fal hful account of the origin of ſeveral Dukes. 
Your Highneſs will afterwards be able ta judge whe- 
ther, in favour of ſuch people, it is juſt to abaſe the- 
firſt Company of the kingdom, and whether they do 
wiſely in attac king it. 

We preſerve in our Court the documents of ennobling 
the two firſt Dukes. Gerault Baſtet + was ennobled by 
the Biſhop of Valence, in 1304. He was ſon to John 
Baſtet, apothecary at Viviers; who, according to the 
ſame regiſter, bought the eſtate of Cruſſob, in 1 300, 
of the heirs of that houſe. 

Nicholas de la Tremouille, whoſe entertaining genius 
obtained him the favour of Charles V. was ennobled 
by letters patent in 1375. A torrent of wealth and 
honours ſoon ſwelled this little ſpring into a mighty 
ſtream, | 


Maximilian de Bethune is treated like a man of no 


kind of note, by Marſhal Tavannes, in his Memoirs: 
His father, John de Bethune, was an adventurer, who 
gave out that he came from Scotland : he was called 
Bethon, agreeable to the 8 pronunciation. The 


additions to the memoirs of Caſtelnau, hint at the un- 


eertainty of his origin, by ſaying that the Bethunes 
of Scotland ſprang from the Bethunes of Flanders. 
John de Bethune debauched Jane de Melun, daughter 
of the Lord of Roſni, and married her. Andrew 
Ducheſne has ſince made them deſcendants from the 
Bethunes of Flanders, and was well rewarded for it. 

15 Lui nes 


Auditor of Accounts, author of the Nobiliare Francois,” 
Þ+ Real name of the Dukes d'VUzes, 
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Luines*, Brantes, and Cadenet, were three brothers, 

who had but one cloak, which they wore by turns, 
when they went to the Louvre. Their father, Ho- 
nore Albert, was an advocate at Mornas, a ſmall town 
of the county, where lawyers rank with Nobility. 
Never was fortune ſo great, nor ſo rapid. Charles 
Albert was made Duke de Luines and Conſtable : 
Brantes, who had pleaded as an advocate, obtained 
the title of Duke of Luxembourg by marriage : and 
Cadenet wes created Duke de Chaulnes. They are 
now made to deſcend from the Albertis of Italy. 
The Caſſe Briſſacs are very illuſtrious, but not very 
ancient. They once pretended to be deſcendants 
from the Coſſes of Italy, as may be ſeen in the addi- 
tions of Caſtelnau; at preſent they chooſe to owe their 
origin to a family of Coſſè, in the county of Maine. 

Rent Vigneret , domeſtic and player on the Jute 
"to Cardinal Richelieu, ſerved him with ſo much dex- 
terity in his pleaſures, that he conſented to give hin 
his ter, who had fallen in love with him. e after- 
wards obtained far him the ſucceſſion to his dukedom 
of Richelieu. Vignerot's mother's ſecond huſband was. 
2 falconer. 

The Duke de St. Simon's fortune and nobility are ſo 
recent, that every body is acquainted with them. One 
of his couſins was almoſt within our day groom to 
Madame de Schomberg. The reſemblance of the 
arms of la Vacquerie, which this family quarters with 
thoſe of YVermandais, gave him occaſion to ſay, that he 
claims his deſcent from a Princeſs of that houſe. In 
fact, the vanity of this petty Duke is carried to ſuch 
an exceſs of fol , that in his genealogy, he makes a 
citizen, called EB uv, who was Judge of Mayenne, 
and married the heireſs of the elder branch of his fa- 
mily, deſcend from the houſe of Boſſu. 

eorge Vert, the carcaſe-butcher, would be greatly 
furpriſed, in 1 down from the pinnacle of his 
dignity, ta ſee himſelf the anceſtor of the numerous 
VPoſterity of La Rocſeſoucault, Rouſſi, &c. | 
| The 
o Their true name is Albert. 
+ Real name of the Dukes of Richelies. 
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The Neuville-Villeroys are deſcended from a fiſh- 
monger, clerk of the kitchen to Francis I, He is 4 
mentioned in that quality, in the Chamber of Accounts. 4 
His ſon, Regiſter of the Hotel de Ville, was Provoſt | 
of Merchants, and father to Nicholas de Neuville, 
Uſher, and Secretary of State. The ſtatelineſs of 
Marſhal Villeroy can ſcarcely reconcile itfelf to ſo 
lender an extraction. | | 
The £4Eftrees are ennobled only within 250. years. 
The Cardinat Eftrees, after much trouble, has not 
been able to trace any thing farther. | 
| The Boulainvilliers,  Boufflers, and Lauzuns, 150 
| | years ago were not known farther than the limits of 
| their villages. 

The Grammonts have at laſt ſettled their arms, and 3 
derive them from the houſe of Aure. The Count de 1 
Grammont aſkgd the Marihal one day what arms they 
ſhould bear that year. They owe their riſe to Cori /- 
anda Dandouin, . their grandmother, miſtreſs to Henry 
IV. and ſince, to the alliance of the Marſhal with the by 

. Cardinal de Richelieu. 1 

The Noailles are deſcended from a ſervant of Peter 
Roger, Count de Beaufort, Viſcount de Turenne, who ; 
ennobled them, and made a hef of a little corner of = 
the Noailles eſtate, where that ſervant was born. The 7 
Mont morins are in poſſeſſion of the title, which they 
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s would never give up to the Duke of Bouillon during 
: their quarrel. De Noailles, Biſhop of Acqs, in the 
year 1556, bought a oe of .the eftate of Noailles 
, from the Lignerat family, and in the year 15 59 he 
5 purchaſed the remainder of the eſtate and the caſtle. 
8 The family of Montmorin ſtill preſerve a piece of ta- 
" peſtry, in which one of the Voailles family is ſeen put- 
hs ting diſhes upon the table. The ſtock of} this arrogant 
family was very low. 

7 Charles de la Porte *, Marſhal de la Meilleraye, fa- 
. ther of the late Duke of Mazarin, was ſon to a famous 
r advocate in this Parliament, whoſe father was an apo- 

| thecary at Partenai. This Marſhal, whoſe mother was 
A aunty 


Real name of the Dukes of Matarin, 
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aunt to the Cardinal of Richelieu, owed his fortune 
afterwards to him. | 
The Duke of Harcourt is deſcended from a baſtard 
fon of a Biſhop of Bayeux. John d*Harcourt Beuron 
was Viſcount or Judge of Caen in 1554. His ſon was 
choſen, with ſome more citizens children, to firew 
flowers before Henry IV. at his public entry in that 
city, as is atteſted in the book of the antiquities of 
Caen. | | | 

The Duke d'Epernon. Rouillac, a famous genealo- 
gif, has informed us, that the Par/aillans & Monte gun, 
deſcended from a baſtard of a Canon of Leytour, in 
Gaſcony. 

Cantien de Villars, Regiſter of Condrieux in 1486, as 
well as his father Clau e de Villars. His nephew en- 
Joycd the letters de Nobleſſe he had obtained, and, af- 
ter having been a country farmer, was reſtored on the 
roth of February 1586. 

The Potiers, Dukes de Geſwres, and de Tremes, are 
deſcended from members come from the Parliament, 
and thoſe not of the beſt families. Other houſes have 
had employments there. One John de Mailli was 
Counſellor in the Court under Charles VI. 

The Clermont Tonnerres were only Counſellors of the 
Dauphin de Viennois; and as to the other Clermonts, 
among whem is the Biſhop de Laon, what were they 
defore the marriage of Francis de Chatte, with the wi- 
dow of one Polignac, whoſe ſervant he had been? 

Such, Sir, is the extraction of à conſiderable part 
of the Peers of the realm ; but neither eee theſe, 
nor among the others whom we do not name here, is 
there any one, without exception, who, has not ſome 
alliance with the robe ; and they have frequently al- 
hed themſelves with the loweſt part of the profeſſion ; 
for we do not pretend to deny, that we have among 
us ſeveral claſſes, which we diſtinguiſh by the title 
of the great, the middle, and the lower order of the. 
robe. id | 

It is nevertheleſs theſe people who compare them- 
ſelves to the Dukes of Burgundy, of Guyenne, and of 
Normandy ; and to the Counts of Flanders, of Cham- 

| ap41gn, 

Nam of the Dykes d'Epernop,. now extiucts 
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| paign, and of Toulouſe, It is theſe people who are 


caballing to reduce the legitimated Princes of the 
Blood to the rank of their peerage, who, not content= 
ed with treating the Parliament with contempt, would 
make the Nohllity give place to them, expect from 
them the title of Mon/eigneur in their letters, refuſing 
them the right hand at their houſes, and would 
even obtain diſtinctions, hitherto unheard of, and re- 
fuſe *, to meaſure their ſwords with Gentlemen. In 
a word, It is theſe people, who, forgetting that they 
compoſe a part of the Parliament, dare to rank among 
the commonalty this Company, the moſt auguſt in the 
kingdom. | 
+PosTeONED TILL THE KING'S MAJORITY. 
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No. III. 


Account of the General Afſembly of the Proprietors 7 the 
Weſtern Company, and the India Company united to it. 
(Of the 30th of December 1719.) 1 

I. the year 1719, on the zoth day of December in 
the morning, in the General Aſſembly of the Weſt- 

ern and India Companies, convoked by public notice, 

in obſervance of the article XLIT. of the letters patent 
for the eſtabliſhment of the ſaid Weſtern Company, and 
of the article of the edict ſignifying the coalition of the 
faid Company with the India Company; in which aſ- 
ſembly, holden in the upper gallery of the hotel of 
the Bank Royal, were preſent his R. H. the Duke of 


n N. the Dole of Chanies, hls 'R. 1. 


the Duke of Bourbon, Princes of the Blood, and other 

eat and diſtinguiſhed perſons of the kingdom ; as 
alſo M. Law, Director General of the ſaid Company, 
and of the ſaid Bank Royal ; the thirty private Direc- 
tors of the ſaid India Company, and of the affairs ap- 


pertaining to it; and the proprietors themſelves, to 


the number of more than two thouſand. —After the 
Princes of the Blood and the Nobles had taken their 
ſeats, 


perhaps from other motives, than thofe of vanity, 
i $enteace of the Duke of Orleans. 
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ſeats, M. Corneau, pleader in the Couneil, and of the 


ſaid Directors of the India Company, ſaluted his R. 
H. the Regent, and in the name of. the ſaid Directors 
ſpoke as follows: 


© MonSElGNEUR, 


« 'The general Proprietors of the Weſtern and India 
Companies, convoked by the conſent of your R. H. 
for the obſervance of the article XLII. of the letters 
patent for the eſtabhiſhment of the Weſtern Com- 
pany, and of the article of the edi& of coalition 
that hath been made between that and the india 
Company, has two principal objects in view. 

„The one is, to communicate to the Proprietors 
what hath been done by the DireQors for and in 
the name of the Company fince the laſt meeting, in 
order.that the ſame may be ratified and approved ot 
by the Proprietors. | 

« The other is, to preſent to the Proprietors the ba- 


lance of the receipts and diſhurſements, in order to 


certify the produce that is to form the dividend of the 
ſhares. | 

„With regard to the firſt point, the Directors are 
able to ſatisfy the Proprietors, by expoſing to them 
all that has been done for and in the name of the 
Company ſince the laſt general meeting. 

« But with regard to the balance of the receipts and 
diſburſements, it has not been poſſible for the Di- 
reQors to ſettle and draw it out, conſidering the 
great number of affairs that have been joined to thoſe 
of the Company, and truſted to the care of the Di- 
rectors; which hath ſcarce left them time ſufficient 


to ſettle the neceſſary regulations for a prudent aJ- 
miniſtration. | 


te In fact, to eſtabliſh the Colonies of Louiſiana, to 


ſend off the ſhips laden with rich cargoes to the 
Indies, to reanimate the commerce with Africa and 
the northern countries, to eftabliſh the adminiſtration 
of the Farms General, to treat with his Majeſty 
for the alienation of ſtriking the coin for nine years 
and for the refining, to adminiſter the general re- 

« ceipt 
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« ceipts of twenty generalities in the kingdom and of 


e the countries where States are holden, to offer to 


« lend to his Majeſty fifteen hundred millions of livres * 
« to be employed towards the diſcharge of the nation- 
« al debt, to deliver to the public one hundred and 
« fifty millions T of new thares ; all theſe affairs, 
« which were intruſted to the care of the DireQors, 
« furniſh ſo many evident reaſons which have not per- 
« mitted them to form their general balance to preſent 
« it to the Proprietors at this _— x 

40 3 although the balance eannct be 
« ſettled, and the produce ſtated, the Proprietors may 
« be aſſured that every thing paſſes for the good and 
„ advantage of the Company; that the colonies of 
« Louiſiana are going on proſperouſly; that the trade 
« to India, and that to Africa, and to the north, are 
« aſſuming new vigour ; that the produce of the Farms 
« mg viſibly increaſing ; that there will be very 
* conſiderable profits ariſing from the adminiſtration 
and ſtriking of the coin, and from the refining of 
« the materials; that the Company with ta econo- 
« mize the expences of taxations, and of the emolu- 
« ments given te the Receivers General of Finance, 
« (© that the dividend of the old ſhares of the Weſtern 
« Company might be fixed at preſent at the proportion 
« of 40 per cent. and a like dividend for the hundred 
« and fifty millions of the new ſhares in the India 


Company.“ 


The Regent interrupted the ſpeaker in this place, 
and ſaid, that the whole of the old and new actions 
conſiſting of 300 millions t, it was therefore 120 mil- 
bons 5 that were te be diſtributed to the Proprietors 
in the year 1720. 

M. Law ſaid, Yes, Mon/eigneur, and added, that 
the new Proprietors could not partake of this dividend 
till after the complete payment of their ſubſcriptions, 

"that is to ſay, in the month of July 1720, unleſs they 


choſe 


> Sixty-two millions five hundred thouſand pounds. 

+ Six millions two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
Twelve millions five þyodred thouſand pounds, 

4 Five millions. a 
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choſe rather to fulfil their ſubſcriptions at preſent ; 
which he thought <quitable to leave to their option. 
He added likewiſe, that a dividend of 4 per cent. 
ſhould be giyen to the new ſhares ſor the year 1718, 
and as much for the year 1719. | 

The Regent reſumed the diſcourſe, and ſaid, that 
this muſt be by a retroaQuve effect, ſince the ſubſcrip- 
tions had not been delivered in till the end of 1719. 
M. Law anſwered, Yes, Monſeigneur; and the Aſem- 
bly applauded by clapping of hands. 

AfterwarZzs, a known Proprietor, who was near the 
table of the Aſſembly, demanded permiſſion to ſpeak 
—which being granted him, he aſked, if the new Pro- 
prietors, who ſhould fulf l from that time their ſubſcrip- 
tions in one ſingle payment, would not be treated 
more favourably than thoſe who ſhould only fulk! 
their payments in the month of July, and if the firſt 
would not have ſome preference ? 

The Regent did him the honour to anſwer him, and 
ſaid, that it was not poſſible to grant any preference 
to the moſt active, becauſe it was neceſſary that the 
lot of all the Proprietors ſhould be equal, and that no- 
thing could be given to ſome without deducting from 
the others. 3 

M. Law added, that thoſe Proprietors who ſhould 
make good their ſubſcriptions immediately, would have 
an . advantage, inaſmuch as they would receive 
20 per cent. for their ſhares during the firſt ſix months; 
whereas the Proprietors who ſhould not complete 
their payments tl the month of July, would not be 
intitled to any benefit till the laſt ſix monthgin the 
year. The Company did not applaud this declaration. 

M. Corneau afterwards reſumed his diſcourſe, by 
enumerating ſucceſſively twenty articles, the ratifica- 
tion of which was propoſed to the Directors. It would 
be neecleſs to mention them here, as theſe twenty ar- 
ticles had only in view the coalition of the India with 
the Weſtern Company, and the union of all the affairs 
that have been joined to the India Company, which 
includes the Wellern. The above-named M. Corneau 


immediately read, upon each of theſe articles, the 
letters- 
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letters patent and decrees pointing out theſe ſaid coa- 
litions, and eſpecially the letters of ſettlement for the 
India Company, hots of the decrce by which the leafe 
of the Farms General of Aymard Lambert was annul- 
led, and of the decree reſpecting the alienation of the 
coin, and the privileges of refining ; all which Jetters 
patent and decrees are very extenſive, beſide which 
they are publiſhed ; the reading of them, therefore, 
which took up an hour at the meeting, would be uſe- 
leſs in this account. 

After the enumeration of theſe twenty articles, known 
to the whole Aſſembly by the decrees publiſhed at the 
time, the above-named M. Corneau proceeded to pro- 
poſe ſome new articles, which called up the attention 
of the Company, and occaſioned univerſal filence. 

The firſt article propoſed, was to render tobacco a 
mercantile e by changing the ſpecial grant, 
which was the object of leaſing it, into a duty of import. 

The Regent replied—that without doubt the Direc- 
tors had examined the produce that was to be expected 
from a duty of import; that he underſtooQ well it would 
give a greater facility to trade; but that he ſhould de- 
pend upon the reſearches of the Directors, to be aſſur- 
ed whether the produce of a duty of impoit would be 
equal to the leaſe. | 

The ſecond article propoſed was concerning the du- 
ty or tax to be gathered upon the cottons of Louiſiana, 
This article was not treate« in a very intelligible man- 
ner; it was not even diſcuſſed, but paſſed without ex- 
amination. Of I 

The third article propoſed was, to permit the India 
Company to eſtabliſh magazines in all the harbours and 
Ports of the kingdom, and even in ſeveral other cities 
named in the memorial that was read: into which ma- 
once, all the hemp that was thraſhed in the kingdom 
ihould be obliged to be carried by thoſe who had ga- 
thered it, and that the India Company ſhould pay 
them for it at different prices, reſpecting the ſituation 
of the magazines, and according to a fixed rate; which 
was alſo read at full length, 

This 
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| This article, though equally important, and not lefs 
ql extenſive in its conſequences, was not diſcuſſed at the 
14 meeting z it ſeemed, upon the whole, to meet with the 
wy Regents approbation, but with reference to a fuller ex- 
54 amination. 1 
T4 I The fourth article propoſed, was the remonſtrance 
* of the Directors; who required that they ſhould be al- 
13 loweꝗ to withdraw i SO of the 200 ſhares they had de- 
poſited at their entrance into the Weſtern Company, as 
a ſecurity for their adminiſtration. 

The motive of this claim, propoſed by M. Corneau 
their Counſellor was, that at the time of the ſettle- 
ment of the Weſtern Company, theſe two hundred 
ſhares were not worth more than 100,000 livres *, but 
that now, at the price to which they were raiſed, they 
made a fund of two millions of livres +; ſo that the nfty 
ſhares which they propoſed leaving in the cheſt, 
amounted to 500,000 — t. which exceeded by 
four-fifths the fund of 100,000 livres F, which they had 
meant to depoſit in order to be appointed DireQors of 
the Weſtern Company. To this M. Corneau added, 
that although the intereſt of the Directors ſeemed ra- 
ther _— in this propoſal, which they conſidered 
as a juſt one, yet the benefit of the Proprietors was no 
leſs intereſted in it ; becauſe when it ſhould become ne- 
ceſſary, either from the death of ſome one of them, or 
from the urgency and multitude of affairs annexed to 
the India Company, to replace any of the preſent 
Directors, or to increaſe their number, as the fitu- 
ation of the Directors was to be perfectly equal, it 
would be difficult to find, united in the fame perſons, 

* ſufficient property to make up a fund of two millions |, 
34 which ſhould remain as a depoſit in the cheſt, and, at 
— 3 the fame time, ſufficient knowledge and ability to con- 
duct the affairs committed to their care; by which both 
the Adminiſtrators and the Proprietors might ſuffer con- 
ſiderably. 

The 
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Upwards of four thouſand pounds, 
Between cighty-th:ce and cighty-four thouſand pounds. 
Near twenty-one thouſand pounds. 
Upwards of four thouſand pounds, 
Upwards of ejghty-three thouſand pounds, 
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The Regent replied—that although the funds ad- 
vanced by each of the Directors, amounted at preſent 
to two millions of livres e, yet this was an event which 
they could not have expected at the time of their acced- 
ing to the condition of leaving them in depoſit ; that 
theſe two millions had ſtill only coſt them originally 
ioo, ooo livres T, which brought them at preſent a di- 
vidend of forty thouſand livres t, and that they could 
not therefore place their funds more ſecurely, nor to 
better advantage; that, beſides, the Directors would 


- diſcredit the Company, if they inſiſted upon withdraws 


ing a part of their ſtock from it, becauſe they could not 
turn it to a better uſe. L 

Matters remained as they were upon this article, and 
the affair of the Quincampoix Street was then brought 
upon the carpet. 

M. Corneau ſaid, in order to put a ſtop to the abuſes 
and impoſitions daily practiſed in the negotiating ſhares 
upon the ſpot, that the Directors aſked of the Bank 
Royal to eſſabliſh a double office, at the gate of which 
ſhould be poſted up, every day, the price of the ſhares, 
at the ſtandard of the ſtock, according to which ſtand- 
ard the Bank on one ſide would buy, and on the other 
would ſell and deliver ſubſcriptions to all thoſe who 
ſhould preſent themſelves. | 

The Regent required ſome explanation upon this 
point from M. Law. His anſwer was not heard by 
the Aſſembly : but we may judge of it by that of the 
Regent to him ; who replied in the following words : 
I underſtand ; that is to ſay, that a flockbroker, who is 
commiſſioned by an individual to buy or ſell ſubſcriptions, 
hath it in his power, by the continual variation of their 
price, from ore hour to arother, to ſay, that he has bought 
them at a dearer, or ſold them at a cheaper rate, and may 
by this means convert this variation to his own benefit, to 
the prejudice.of the public. I therefore think the efla- 
bli ment of an office, for buying and ſelling at the Bank, 


It 


dery neceſſary to prevent theſe impoſitions. 


* Upwards of eighty-three thouſand pounds, 
Upward of four thouſand pounds. 
Between one and two thouſand pounds. 
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It was afterwards reſolved, that this office ſhould be 
opened on the 25th of January; but the event has 
prevented the expectation of the public from being ful- 


filled. The Aſſembly applauded with loud acelamati- 
Ons. 


tors was completely ſettled ; but M. Law put it again 
upon the board, and propoſed to indemnity the Direc- 
tors by an increaſe of their ſalarics; which were imme- 
diately fixed by the Regent at 30.000 livres, each, 
inſtead of 6,000 +; which they received before. 

AT. Corneau ſpoke again, to aſk, in the name of the 
Directors, that they ſhould be impowered, as well to 
do and regulate whatever they ſhould think fit for the 
benefit and advantage of the Froprir:ors, us to invreaie 


the number of Directors, according to the exizency of 


affairs. The Secretary then brought the regiſter of the 
deliberations ; in which ſomething was written, which 
was ſuppoſed to be the ſettlement of the Directors ſala- 
ries. The regiſter was then preſented to the Regent, 
who ſigned the deliberations, and roſe up; the whole 
Court followed him, and the regiſter remained upon the 
board, where all the Proprietors were admitted to ſign 
It. 


"iN 1 


Origin, names, qualities, c. of the Farmers General, 


from the year 1720 till the year 1751. 
I 


takes its origin from Bur- 


A Dine. This family 


gundy, towards Auxerre. They are nearly re- 

lated to the Viltars, wine-merchants at Paris, and at 
Porte d I Anglis. Mhe father of the Farmer General, 
having ſucceſſively gone through the loweſt employ- 
ments, became Deputy-Farmer, after he had _— 
| ong 


* Twelve hundred and fifty pounds. 
+ Two hundred and fiſty pounds. 


It was thought that the article reſpecting the Direc- 
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long time Director. The ſon was Deputy-Farmer in 


his tather's life-time: he ſucceeded him, and was ap- 
pointed Director of the India Company in 1719. He 
was likewiſe one of the Managers which were added 
to the Company about that time. He was one of thoſe 
ſingular men, whole capacity embraced every object. 
The farms he underſtood in a ſuperior degree, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the uncommon talent of preciſion. He was a 
member of the French Academy, an honour to which 
few financiers aſpire. He bought the marquiſate of 
Villeſavin, which his children till enjoy. He was 
turned out of his place becauſe 30.000 livres “, in 
old and new ſpecie, were found at his houſe, notwith- 
ſtanding the order given out by a decree of Council, 
which forbade any private man from keeping in his 
houſe above 500 livres 7. He was betrayed by one 
of his footmen, whom he had reprimanded with more 
ſharpneſs than uſual, one day, when he had the 
gout in a more violent degree than ordinary ; of which 
he died at the age of 37 or 38 years, much regretted 
by his family. 

| II. | 

BERNGERET was brother to the wife of M. Paris, 
and was called la Montagne, being the ſecond of four 
brothers, who bore the name of his wife. He was 
2ppointed Farmer Generalunder the direction of Charles 
Cordier, in 1721, in the adminiſtration of M. le 1 Pel- 
letier de la Houſſaye, Comptroller General of finances. 

He was cortinued in the ſuc-2eding leaſe of the 
farms by a manceuvre of the Duke de Villeroy, who 
obtained an unguarded promiſe ſrom Cardinal Fleur), 
for the appcintment of a perſon whoſe name he did 
not mention, When he heard that it was for Berge- 
ret, he was near failing into a ſwoon, as every body 
who had been protecten by the Duke of Bourbon, 
Prime Miniſter $ before him, or who had any connee- 
| t10ns 


One thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds. 


Twenty pc ands, 


This Pelletier was not of the ſame family as the Pelletier 
belonoine to the Parliament. 


F Diſgiaced the 14th of June, 1926. 
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tions with the brothers Paris, was odious at that time. 
He could not however go from his word, having 
given it in a manner that made it almoſt impoſſible for 
him to withdraw it. This Bergeret was a laborious 
man, of a ſerious turn, of eaſy manners, and very re- 
_ gular, remarkably upright, and free from pride. He 

Rad a large family, which he brought up very well, 
and to which he was very much attached, notwith- 
ſtanding his having been a widower for a long time, 

Bergeret has been dead ſome years, but his ſon is 
alive. He is Receiver General of finances, and cele- 
brated for his taſte in the fine arts. 


III. 

BRISssARm a native of the town of Meulan, was 
Provoſt in that little place, and would never have been 
promoted, if chance had not placed his brother with 
Cardinal Fleuri, whoſe Chaplain he was; he became af- 
terwards his Steward. The Cardinal, fromthe firſt year 
of his adminiſtration, placed Briſſard's brother, the Pro- 
volt, in the under-leaſes of the farms, and afterwards 
in the contract for the ſale of offices. of the ports, and 
other places at Paris, from which he had a profit of two 
ſous +, while his aſſociates had but one: he gained im- 
menſe ſums by this, as well as by furniſhing bedding 
for the army hoſpitals, and by the proviſion- contract for 
the army in Italy, in 17331. He was afterwards Far- 
mer General. He had been obliged to give up the 
place of Provoſt at Meulan, on being ſuſpected of hav- 

ing received money to ſuffer a man to make his eſcape, 
who had deſerved to be hanged. He was brutal, in- 
ſolent, vain, and not very knowing in buſineſs. He 
did not ſpend much money at Paris, though he was 
very profuſe at his eftate at Triel, which he had acquir- 
ed fince hewas Farmer General. 
He died in 1753. His fon ſucceeded him as Farmer 
General, and married the daughter of the Marquis de 
Thiard, of the French Academy. Briſſard had bought, 


ſome 
A penny. 


T With a perſon of the name of Marquet, formerl corn-mer- 


chant at Bourdeaux, Batjac, valet-de-chambre to the Cardinal, 
was alſo a patter, | 285 
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fome years before, the hotel d'Armenonville, rue Pla- 
' triere; he found he had not room enough in it, 
and was juſt going to lay out a hundred thouſand 
crowns & in ah vn. when he died. He had a 
large library, collected by the Abbe Briſſard, who had 
piltered almoſt all Cardinal Fleuri's books to complete 
it | 


The ſon has flea been ſtruck off the liſt of the doi x- 
antes, by the Comptroller General Laverdy, on account 
of his inſolent luxury. 


. 

Boxnevie. This man began by the loweſt em- 
ployments in finance, and, by dint of ſuppleneſs and 
cunning, contrived to appropriate to himſelf an inhe- 
ritance that did not belong to him, and which after- 
wards facilitated to him the means of entering into the 
under-farms of the domains and other cuſtoins, which 
he underſtood very well. He was 1 Farmer 
General in 1721, under the Miniſtry of M. le Pelletier 
de la Houſſaye, and was continued in the following 
leaſe in 1726. 

He was a laborious man, but ill-tempered, brutiſh, 
and extremely ſevere, particularly in his manners, 
having no ſort of politeneſs. 


BovxetTr. He was the ſon of Bouret, who had 
been footman to M. Ferriol, Ambaſſador at the Porte, 
and had married Madame Ferriol's woman. This 
footman was the ſon of a peaſant, a native of Mants. 
He died Secretary to the King in the Grand College. 
He was concerned in ſeveral affairs, among others, in 
ſubſiſting the troops, and in the conveving of the ſalt 
of the kingdom; by which he gained conſiderable 
ſums. Bouret was appointed Farmer General in the 
leaſe of Nicholas Deſboves. He married the daughter 
of Tellez d' Acoſta, who was Contractor for Saver e | 
under the protection of the Marquis of Breteuil, Mi- 
niſter and Secretary for the War department. 


He 
Twelve thouſand five hundred pounds. 
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He had the charge of ſupplying Provence with corn. 
It was in that eritical employment that this good citi- 
zen conducted himſelf with ſo much prudence, wiſdom, 


intelligence, and difintereſtedneſs, that, to perpetuate | 


the memory of his good offices, a gold medal was ſtruck 
by order of the King a glorious teſtimony to him and 
his family. The King granted him the reverſion of a 
Farmer General's place for M. Bouret de Valroche, 
his ſecond brother; who ceded it to the Sieur Bouret 
d'Herigny, his younger brother, on account of the 
marriage the ſaid d'Herigny contracted with Mademo- 
iſelle Poiſſon, ſecond coufin to the Marchioneſs de 
Pompadbdur: in conſequence of which, the King grant- 
ed to Valroche the place of Receiver General of fi- 


- Nances. 


This Bouret died in 1777 ; it was thought he poi- 
ſoned himſelf. There are no more Farmers General of 
that name. | . 8 


VI. 


Bracovse's family comes from Languedoc ; he 
himſelf was born at Montpellier, and came to Paris 


with no other equipage than a caſe of razors. He 


began the world like moſt of his countrymen, by be- 


ing a barber's hoy. 


Law's ſyſtenm made him quit his ſhop to go to the 
rue y ee e where he made à very good fortune 
in a ſhort time. He married a waſnerwoman he was 


in love with, and ſoon after bought the place of Trea- 


ſurer to the King's houſehold, for which he only paid 
half, not having a ſufficient ſtock to pay nore; which 
at laſt proved his ruin. He had been in quiet poſſeſſi- 
on of this place for ſome years, when a place of Far- 
mer General became vacant, which he ſolicited, and 
obtained, by means of his friend Barjac, valet-de- 


ebambre to Cardinal Fleuri It was univerſally be- 


lic ved, that they were to ſhare the profits; but as 
Bragouſe had no eſtate to produce, and his place was 
not entirely bis own, he found a difficulty in advancing 
money when it was wanted; nobody would lend him 
any, but at an exorbitant intereſt ; ſo that theſe ſuns 

increaſing, 
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increaſing, and he not being able to pay either 
capital or intereſt, he was obliged to abſcond, and 
became a bankrupt. Some time after, he loſt a cauſe 
agua the perſon of whom he- had bought his 
place; he was condemned in coſts, and to pay the ar- 
rears in money, in default of which, the ſeller was 
immediately to have full poſſeſſion of and to enter up- 
on the duties of his office, by paying to the ſaid Bra- 
gouſe the amount of what he had received from him, 
and in the ſame mode. By the intereſt of Barjac, he 
was allowed a fourth ſhare of the profits, from the 
perſon who ſucceeded him as Farmer General. 


VII. 

Camvser was a Notary at the Chatelet of Paris, 
ſon to the favourite Commiſſary of M. &'Argenfon . 
By ſome ſervices in his poſſeſſion, he came to he em- 
ployed by the late Dutcheſs of Chateau-roux. She 
ſolicited for him the grant of the firſt place of Farmer 
General, that ſhould become vacant. He did not 
however obtain the firſt, becauſe the Lady died too 
ſoon T. It was given to La Motte, uncle by the mo- 
ther's fide to the Marchioneſs de Pompadour; but the 
King not having forgotten him, he was appointed to 
the ſecond, which was after the deceaſe of Grimod- 
Dufort. Camuſet died of the venereal deceaſe, at 
Nants, in 1753, where he was upon his circuit. 


VIII. 

Cazs, originally of Languedoc, of a good family 
high in the ſervice. He came to Paris for employment, 
and was at firſt Clerk in the office of Extra-affairs. 
As he had great connections, he through their intereſt 
married a young lady from'St. Cyr: in conſequence of 
this marriage, he roſe rapidly in the department of 
Extra-afairs, which at that time were very compre- 
henſive. He gained conſiderable ſums there, and after- 
wards got into the under farms of the Aids of the Do- 


Vor. I. K mains 
# Lieutenant of & Police,” fince Comptroller General. 
+ ln 1744 
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mains. He was appointed Farmer General in 1521, 
and was continued 1n the next leaſe, as well as in the 
ſucceeding ones. 


He is not proud, though he has an air of grandeur 


in his manners. His ſon has got the ſurvivorſhip of 
his place, and does the buſineſs ol it. 
He does not belong any more to the Sorxan'e. 


IX. | 

Cnampon, originally of Langue'!oc, of a very low 
extraction: it is even believed that he has been a foot- 
man. This, however, is certain, that from a petty 
Clerk in the office of a private Receiver of the King's 
rents, and Comptroller of the Provincial Cecrees, he 
became Clerk of the general direction of theſe ſame 
rents at Montpellier, and gave ſo many proofs of his 
capacity in that branch, that he was ſent tor to Paris, 
and in the year 1719 was placed at the head of one 
of the offices for ſettling the taxes, under the leaſe of 
Pillavoine, afterwards, in 1721, under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Charles Cordier. He was made Sub Farmer 
in 1726, being concerned in ſeveral under farms b 
his marriage with the eldeſt daughter of M. Beillon, 
DireQor of the leſs Exciſe of ſalt. He was appointed 
Farmer General in the room of Deſvieux. 

This family is no longer among the Soixante. 


X. 

CREVALIER DR MONTIC N, was ſon to the for- 
mer Chevalier, Farmer General, who was brother to 
the great Chevalier, the right hand of M. Colbert, 
Miniſter of State. They come from Sedan, where the 
grandfather of this man was Bailiff. His mother was 
a Mademoiſelle d'Augny, of a family belonging to the 
Jaw, in the city of Metz“, of which family there have 
been two Preſidents. 2 Mortier in the Parliament of that 
city. She was aunt to d'Augny, Farmer General, 
father to the preſent Farmer General. This Montig- 
ny's father was very rich, and very covetous: he ſaw 
only his own family. They owed all their fortune 

; bee 1 to 


* The name of which is Eſtienne- 


. 
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tw the contracts for ſurniſhing the troops in the three 
biſhopricks with proviſions, which they did for a con- 
fiderable time. The Montigny we are now ſpeaking 
ef, began by being Receiver of the Farms at Mentz, 
and has made his way to the poſt of Farmer General, 
which his father had. He 1s the moſt unfeeling man 
in the farms. He is fo well known by his brethren, 


that they have intruſted him with the examining and 


paſſing of all the bills of articles furniſhed for the ſer- 
vice of the company. | 

And indeed his greateſt pleafure is the finding ſome- 
thing to retrench, whether in the articles provided, or 
in the eſtimates; and, if it may be ſaid, to the praiſe 
of ſome of his brethren, that they are fathers to the 
people employed, this man is their tyrant, 


XI. | 
Dax ce. It is ſaid, that he had been a footman ; 
others give him a more exalted birth, and ſay that he 
was the ſon of a cooper ; that he aiterwards was Clerk 
to M. d'Argenſon the father, then Lieutenant of the 
police, ſince Keeper of the Seals. His poſt coſt him 
200,000 livres“, which he gave to the perſon who 
procured it for him. He had marned his daughter, 
who is fince dead, to the Marquis de Paulmy d'Argen- 
ſon, then Ambaſſador in Switzerland T. An adven- 
ture happened to him at the opera, which deſerves 
to be mentioned here. One day, when he was at that 
theatre, M. de Berenger, Lieutenant General, and wha 


had the. blue riband, paſſed cloſe by him; Dange - 


took him for one of his intimates, and gave him a 
lap on the face, a kind of polite ſalutation very com- 
mon anong perfons of his ſtamp; but on perceiving 


* his 


* Upwards of cight thouſand pounds. 


T Since Secretary of State far the War department, after the 
diſgrace of his uncle Count d'Argenſon, on the 4th of February 
1757; he was afterwards-removed from that poſt, and ſeat Am- 
baſſador into Poland, from whence he retuined in 1964 This 
Marquis de Paulmy's ſecond wife, was the daughter of the Fiſt 
Preſideut of Dijon. | | 
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his miſtake, he threw himſelf at the Count's feet, and 


implored pardon. for his impudence. The Count, 


whoſe bravery was well known, and who could not 
therefore reſent ſuch an accident, forgave him, recom- 
mending it to him, at the ſame. time, to be leſs fami- 
liar in future. Dangs was very rich, and very avari- 
cious, and was an inſolent coxcomb. He was one of 
the moſt zealous protectors of Ia Paris, with whom he 
uſed to go and relax from the great fatigues of his 


ſt. | 
FP He died 1n an advanced age, and extremely rich. 


XII. 
Dax us was ſon to a Merchant of the town of An- 
gers, and relation to all the Darlus's, wine-merchants 
and woollen-drapers. He was Clerk under Goſſeau, 
Farmer General ; his abilities and extraordinary accu- 
racy, raiſed him to the higheſt places, which he has 
always filled with great credit. After having been 
Under Farmer of the ſubſidies, he was put at the head 
of the Office of Accounts for export and import duties, 
at the Hotel of the Farms, under the inſpection of 
Charles Cordier. He was afterwards appointed Far- 
mer General in the leaſe of 1726. Upon the reputation 
he had of being the ableſt man in the line of finance, 
and upon the character given him by M. de la Porte, 
Accountant General of the farms, M. le Pelletier 
Desforts, in looking over the liſt of the Farmers Gene- 
ral, inſerted the name of M. Darlus, among the ten 
own that were to be given away, though he onlyknew 
him by reputation. Darlus was a very bene man, 
very ſweet tempered, completely polite, and very cha- 
ritable. He left two daughters, who are married, 
the one to Thiroux, and the other to.M. Daleray, z 


Lawyer. 


XIII. 

'Dz Bs AUr or was of a family of ſome rank, but 
was not very rich. He had been employed very young, 
and had ſucceeded tolerably well; fo that, after hn 
been DireQor of — * Hal in the time of me late 
7 ing, 
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King, he had a ſhare in a number of contraQs, while 
M. de Chamillart was Miniſter, by which he was a 
conſiderable gainer. He was afterwards Under Far- 
mer of the Aids, appointed Farmer general in 1721, 
and continued in the leaſe of 1726. He married his 
daughter to M. W * Firſt Clerk, and now In- 
tendant of finances. This Beaufort was an able man 
in many reſpects, very honeſt, but extremely parſimo- 
nious. 


XIV. 

Da BxaumonT was for a long time in a low rank 
in the Farnis General, where, after having filled ſeve- 
ral of the firſt employments, he was for his capacity 
advanced to the poſt of Director General of the Farms 
in the department of Amiens. 

He was appointed Farmer General under M. Orry , 
Comptroller General in 1730. He is of a creditable 
tradeſman's family, a tolerable honeſt man, and very 
laborious. | | 


XV. | 

De Gutsy, deſcended from a family of Andely, in 
Normandy ; himſelf ſon of a ſurgeon of that place. 
He married a niece of la Haye, Farmer General, who 
was his patron. He was afterwards travelling Clerk of 
the ſubſidies at Corbeil, then Circuit Comptroller, 
and afterwards for a long while Director, Under Far- 
mer, and at laſt Farmer General; a place which he 
obtained by his capacity. He has a very handſome 
country houſe at Clamart under Meudon. 


XVI. a 
De DerLay DE La Gaxpe, a native of Paris, and 
ſon to Delay, Clerk in the Secretary's office at the 
Hotel of the Farms. This man, the elder la Garde, 
was of Swiſs extraction by his father, who was Swiſs 


K 3 | porter 


® Son to Lewis Bonlongne, who was firſt painter to the King. 

The poſt of Firſt Clerk of finances, bad been occupied by old 

Couturier, whoſe Clerk Boulongne had been. 
+ Succeſſor to M. Desforts, 
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| po to the Cardinal de Bonzi, died in that poſt, and 
eft his widow unprovided for. The fon, for a begin- 
ning was placed as a ſupernumerary Clerk in the of- 
fice of M. de l'Epineau, whom he had ſerved as but- 
Jer, while he was one of the principal Clerks of M. 
Deſmarets, Comptroller General of finances in the de- 
partment of the annuities of the Hotel de Ville at Paris. 
It was in that family that M. de la Garde got advanced 
by his aſſiduity in buſineſs. He made a conſiderable 
fortune by ſeveral changes that happened in that de- 
_ partment, by new eſtabliſhments, and changes of the 


Accountants, Comptrollers, and Syndics, having al- 


ways been employed in collecting the payments for 
thoſe ofices. Good fortune and opportunities, more 
than his capacity, which is but moderate, raiſed him 
by degrees to the office of Paymaſter of the annuities. 
He found means ro obtain an employment of the ſame 
kind for Rouſſel, his father-in-law, who was a faleſ- 
man in the Markets, and whoſe daughter had brought 
him a portion of 1 50,000 livres“. 

He afterwards got himſelf appointed King's Secre- 
* tary in the Grand College, of which he is at preſent 
Syndic. He was named one of the Farmers General 
towards the end of Charles Cordier's leaſe, at the re- 
commendation of the Duke du Maine, whoſe rents 
were in his department. It coſt him 120,000 livres + 
for obtaining this place, after the death of Salins. 

He is a little man, of a pleaſing countenance, fond 
of his perſon, polite to the — degree of affecta- 
tion, but obſtinate beyond example, and fortunate 
enough, without deſerving to be ſo. He does not in 
the leaſt underſtand the finances of the farms ; in other 
reſpects, he is troubleſome and ſuſpicious. He would 
perhaps be more generous, were it not for his wife, 
who carries her economy even to fordidneſs. He has 
two ſons, one of which 1s already admitted Paymaſter 
of annuities, and has the ſurvivorſhip of the poſt of 
Farmer General, by his marriage with Mademoiſelle 

de 


* A little above fix thouſand pounds ſterling. 


Bo + Five thouſand pounds Rerling, paid to the Ducheſs du 
Maine, 
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de Ligneviile . The other is Counſellor in the Grand 
Council, Maſter of Requeſts, and Commander of the 
order of Saint Lazare. This laſt is very amiable, and 
as generous as his brother is parſimonious His father 
obtained an order from, the King to ſend him to La 
Fleche, where he remained but fix months, on account 
of an attachment, more ſpiritual than corporal, which 


| he was diſpoſed to contract with Mademoiſelle de 


Saint Phalier: It coſt M. de la Garde, the father, 
60, ooo livres t, to buy off the claims of that Lady up- 
on his ſon's heart: he was firſt married to Made- 
moiſelle Duval, a very deſerving Lady, and very well 
educated, 

Mademoiſelle Duval; daughter to M. Duval de 
I'Epinoy, died without leaving any children, and M. 
de la Garde was afterwards married to Mademoiſelle 
Fenelon, daughter to the Marquis de Fenelon, who 
has been Ambaſſador in Holland. 

The picture we give here of the younger La Garde 
is a true one, and forms an abſolute contraſt with that 
of the eldeſt; Who has inſpired his wife with a ſpirit 
of avarice that governs him, and is clearly ſeen through 
his affected haughtineſs and magnificence. 

Their father died on the 1oth of October 1754. 
He had good qualities, which cauſed him to be re- 
E ; he was very pious, and extremely charitable. 

e was obliged to conceal from his wife the exertions 
of his benevolence, which were not always made with 
2 good grace. His family, and that of his wife, are 
very poor, and very numerous ; and he has inſured 
a decent livelihood to them all, by his will,. which is 
too long by three fourths. In it he makes a tedious 
ae upon the libertiniſm of his children, with 
childiſh digreſſions, agreeable to the character general- 
ly attributed to him, and which is a true one. 


XVII. | 
De La Bone, of a very good family of merchants 


at Bourdeaux, originally from Languedoc, He him- 


4 ſelf 


Of the Houſe of Ligneville in Lorraine. 
$ Two thouſand ſve hundred pounds, 
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ſelf was deputed by that town to the Council of Com- 
merce, before he was Farmer General. He is one of 
the ableſt financiers belonging to the Company, par- 
ticularly in the commercial branch. He is a very ho- 


neſt man. | 
XVIII. 

. GarilLLARD DE La BouEXIERE, a man of mean 
extraction, who had been footman, and afterwards 
valet de chambre to a Nobleman ; who got him an em- 
ployment as a reward for his ſervices. His firſt buſi- 
neſs was in the Domains, where he applied ſo cloſely, 
that he became a. very able man in a very ſhort 
time. 

He was Director in that branch in ſeveral provinces, 
and Farmer General under the direction of Charles 
Cordier, in 1921. During the courſe of that leaſe, he 
made a new book of rates, of the duties of Comptroll 
of the records of Notaries, with inſtructions to diſtin- 
guiſh the nature of each record; a very uſeful work 
to all Receivers and Comptrollers of thuſe duties, and 
for which a gratification of 100,000 livres * was given 


him. He was kept in his place in the leaſe of 1726, 


and in thoſe which followed. 

He was a very laborious man, talked little, and was 
exceedingly harſh. His ſon had the ſurvivorſhip, 
though very ignorant, and one of the moſt moroſe men 
in the world. He affects to be a man of wires. 

La Bouexiere has reſigned his place to his fon, and 
is retired to Gagny, where he lives like a Prince. 

His fon is unmarried ; he has built an enormous pa- 
lace at the foot of Mont-martre. The building is 
without any taſte, and ill-diſtributed; the furniture 
immenſely rich; there are 25,000 livres worth of 
girandoles, and 60,000 livres f of looking-glaſſes. It 
only conſiſts of fix rooms. This Louvre dwindles into 
the little apartment of a batchelor. il 

| © 


A little above four thouſand pounds ſterling. _ 
About one thouſand and forty-one pounds ſterling. 
Two thouſand five hundred pounds. 
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He has a brother (M. de Gagny) Receiver General 


of finances, who is a very amiable man, and lives with 


him. | 
De la Bouexiere is dead. 


Da La Gomnavpsz has been employed for a long 
while in the private tobacco farms, of which he was 
become Director General, when that farm was given 
up to the India Company. At laſt, ſome time after 
the farm of tobaeco was reunited to the general farms, 
he was appointed to a Farmer General's place, which 
was juſt vacant 7 but he did not keep it long, death 
having carried him off too ſoon. He left but a ſmall 
fortune to his heirs, that place having coſt him very 
dear. He was a very honeſt man, laborious, and very 
charitable, | 


XX. 
Dr La Hav, born at Paris, and originally from 
La Roche-guyon. His father was ſon to a farmer of 
M. de la Rocke-guyon. Through this Nobleman's 


protection, he was admitted in the under. farms of 


Aids, where he began the fortune which his ſon has 
ſince increaſed ſo much. This laſt ſerved an appren- 
tioeſhip in the Aids at Corbeil, and at Melun, where 
his father ſent him as Receiver, under the direction of 
M. Chaumat, who was one of his creatures. As he 
was fond of pleaſure, he did not think it neceſſary to 


apply himſelf to his profeſſion, which did not pleaſe | 


him much in the beginning. 


He frequented the beſt company in the place, gave 


balls to the ladies, and, in a word, indulged himſelf 
in all kinds of pleaſures z ſo that at the end of ſeven 
or eight months he was no better acquainted with his 
buſineſs than at firſt. His father, wanting to be in- 
formed of his ſon's progreſs ſince he had ſent him 
away, wrote for that purpoſe to the Director. M. 
Chaumat owned to him, that he had only minded his 
pleaſures. He was ordered to return to Paris, and 
the ſtrong lectures which he received probably had 
their effect; for at his return to Melun, he attached 

1 himſelf 


5 
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himſelf ſo much to his buſineſs, that at the end of 
eighteen months, or two years, he was able to direct 
a Court of Subſidies, with the aſſiſtance of M. Chau- 
mat. His father, who wanted to employ him, not 
having then any Direction vacant, and not chofmmg to 
ſuffer him to cool about buſineſs, induced the Company 
to conſent that he ſhould be deputed to direct the 
Court of Subſidies of Melun, inſtead of M. Chaumar, 
who was appointed to that which was quitted by young 
De la Haye. | 
Many perſons will not look upon this as a handſome 
proceeding. In fact, M. Chaumat remained in this 
fituation for ſeveral] years; but he loſt nothing by it; 
for on the one hand La Haye, the father, procured 
him ſucceſſively the direction of Montdidier and Amiens, 
which are conſiderable employments; on the other, 
M. De la Haye, the ſon made him amends for the 
mortification he occaſioned him, and has been the 
means of his acquiring a conſiderable fortune. M. De 
la Haye has been for a long while Under Farmer, and 
was appointed Farmer General in the leaſe of Armand 
Lambert, in 1718. He is in the ſame ſituation at pre- 
ſent, and is one of the ableſt men in the department of 
the Aids. He is very harſh, and exceedingly reſerved; 
firm in his opinions, not very obliging, and affects de- 
votion. He has no children, and is immenſely rich. 
He has two brothers, and ſeveral nephews and nieces, 
whom he takes care of. 

He died in 1753. He had bought of Dupin, Far- 
mer General, the ſuperb hotel Lambert, ſituated on 
the point of the and of St. Louis, which he has pro- 


digiouſly enlarged. The catalogue of his library, 


drawn up by Martin, is printed in octavo. 


| XXI. 

Dzjtan. His father was Under Farmer of the Aids 
and Domains, in different generalities. He is deſcend- 
ed from a very good family-at Berry. He was Under 
Farmer for a long while, jointly with his father. He 
was appointed Farmer General in 1721, and was one 


vf the ten that were diſnuſſed. 


He 
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He is a very ſenſible, polite man, but fonder of 
pleaſure than of buſineſs, without, however, hurting 
kis affairs. He is at preſent one of the Farmers of 
the gunpowder and ſaltpetre magazines. He is a man 
of great neatneſs, and of wonderful magnificence in 
every thing. He has taſte and delicacy. He has a 


brother in the ſervice, who was a Colonel in the reign 
of the late King. ; 


XXII. 

De ra MoTrte, formerly Caſhier and Receiver of 
the Farms. After having filled ſeveral other conſider- 
able employments, he bo been engaged in ſeveral 
undertakings. He is uncle by the mother's fide to the 
Marckionef, of Pompadour, at whoſe recommendation 
he was made Farmer General. He is a good man, 

and friend to La Berthelin of the Opera. 

This Berthelin is not an actreſs, ſhe is a girl of merit, 
ſiſter to Berthelin called Neuville, Treaſurer of the 
Opera, formerly candle-ſnuffer. 


XXIII. 

De 1.a PorTE, the elder, fon to La Porte, likewiſe 
Farmer General; a man of a great deal of knowledge: 
The La Porte in queſtion was a great Courtier, and 
very capable of being at the head of the finances, 
He was a long time Accomptant General of the farms, 
in quality of Dean of the Company; of which employ- 
ment he acquitted himſelf with great credit, till his 
death. He uſed to make great promiſes, but did not 
always keep his word; which was ſometimes oceaſon- 
ed by the interference of certain powers, Who carry 
off the moft capital employments. In other reſpects. 
he was polite, much beloved, and fond of doing ſer- 
vice. He was very magnificent, and kept one of the 
beſt tables in Paris. He had been married to the 
daughter of Soubeyran, King's Secretary at the Grand 
College, Keeper of the Mortgages, and Manager of 
the Hoſpital of Paris; who left 50,000 livres ®, a year 
to the Intendant of Dauphiny, fon to M. la Porte, of 
whom we are ſpeaking, 

Though. 
#* Near three thouſand pounds ſterling. 
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Though he was a widower very early, he did not 
marry again, on account of his ſon, to whom he gave 
an excellent education. He ought to have left a con- 
ſiderable fortune, but he died poor. 


D LA PoxTE DOE SERANCOURT was ſon to De la 
Porte de Serancourt, an antient Farmer General, and 
nephew to De la Porte, alſo Farmer General, who was 
made Keeper of the Accounts of the Farms, to act in 
concert with the Comptroller General, as Chief of the 
Company. He was likewiſe brother to La Porte de 
Montel, Steward of the King's Houſehold. He was by 
no means ſo able a man as his elder brother; but, on 
the other hand, he was amiable in ſociety, and ſaw a 
great deal of company. He was rather too fond of the 
table, and good living: accordingly he died in the mid- 
dle of an entertainment, of an apoplectie ſtroke, which 
_ him off, without giving him time to ſpeak a 
word. 


Deux PoxTe Dur Lzssis was appointed Farmer 
General after the death of M. de Serancourt; but 
though he bore the ſame name, he was no relation of 
the two De la Portes we have been ſpeaking of. 
He had been Director General of the farms at Liſle, 
before he was Farmer General, and had exerciſed ſeve- 
ral other employments, in which he had always given 
proofs of his capacity. He was one of the ableſt finan- 
ciers in the five large farms. He was not proud—kept 
a good table—was very polite, and always ſaw good 
| XXVI. 

Dz Ross v, nephew by his wife to the brothers Pa- 
ris, He was named Farmer General in the depart- 
ment of Charles Cordier, in 1721, under the. admini- 
ſtration of M. Pelletier de la Houſſaye, Comptroller 
General of Finances. He was diſmiſſed from this place in 
1726, becauſe he was related to the Paris, and protected 
by the Duke of Bourbon; which, at that time, was a 

ig | crime. 
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crime. He was a plain man, of whom one can ſay 
neither good nor harm. | 


XXVII. 

De SaLins, of a tolerable good family, original- 
ly of Burgundy. Employed from his earlieſt youth in 
the Farms General, he began by * Comptroller of 
Foreign Duties; and was afterwards, ſucceſſively, Re- 
ceiver, Comptroller, and Director of Farms, for à con- 
ſiderable time. He was taken from thence to be Far- 
mer of the diſtrict of Charles Cordier, in 1721, under 
the adminiſtration of M. Pelletier de la Houſſaye. He 
was continued in the leaſe of 1726, ; towards the end 
of which he died a batchelor. He left a conſiderable 
fortune to ſome of his nephews and nieces. He was 
the ableſt man in the farms, and a living regiſter of all 
- the regulations made fince their eſtabliſhment, to his 
time. He was an honeſt man—diſpoſed to be ſervice- 
able - reſpected by his brethren—had no pride—and 
would never have any other equipage than a ſedan 
_ De La Garde ſucceeded him as Farmer Gene- 
ral, 


XXVIII. | | 
Dr Saint VaiLEay was in poſſeſſion of capital 
employments before he was Farmer General, in the 
department of Charles Cordier, in 1721. He likewiſe 
was turned out in 1726, becauſe he was protected by 
the Duke of Bourbon. He was not a laborious man, 
nor fit for the detail of the farms ; he was haughty and 
mean, of a tradeſman's family, It is of him that Greſ- 
ſet ſaid, in his Mechant, | 


Ce ſont les Veterans de la fatuité “. 


XXIX. | 
Desvietvx was fon to a Lawyer of the Council at 
Paris. He had been one himſelt before he belonged to 
the Under Farms, where he remained along time. He 
was appointed Farmer General in 1721, and was con- 
tinued by M. le Pelletier Desforts in 1726. He remain- 
ed there till his death, which happened in a manner 


| rather 
® Theſe arc your veteran coxcombs, 
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rather uncommon to people of that profeſſion; for he 
died of grief, though he was worth at leaſt three milli- 
ons +: the fact is this: 

There happened to be a place vacated in his depart- 
ment, which he filled up, notwithſtanding the appli- 
cation that had been made to him for it by M. de Fa- 
gon, Intendant of Finances, ſon to the Firſt Phyſician. 
Every body was acquainted with this Fagon, and with 
his haughtineſs. He was piqued at this behaviour in 
Deſvieux, who was naturally vain and preſumptuous 
beyond example. Deſvieux, unable either to excuſe 
himſelf, or to anſwer in the manner he wiſhed the re- 
proaches of M. F gon, as ſoon as he got home, took 

to his bed, and died in three days. He left a fon, Pre- 
ſident of the Court of Requeſts of the Parliament; and 
ſeveral daughters, who were well married, one of them 
to M. Joly de Fleur, Attorney General of the Parlia- 
ment. 


XXX. 

Dvucne was appointed Farmer General in the diſtri 
of Charles Cordier, in 1721, under the adnuniſtration 
of M. le Pelletier de la Houſſaye. He was of a noble 
family in the law, originally of Montpellier. His an- 
ceſtors were Attornies General for the Court of Aids of 
that town. Some of them are ſtill in poſſeſſion of that 
place. He had been in the army. After he had quit- 
ted it, he was appointed Farmer General, by the inte- 
reſt he had with the Regent. He was diſmiſſed in 
1726: and died without being able to do any thing for 
his family. He has had many nephews, who were Eil. 


ed in the army; was a very honeſt man, and very fond 


of the ſex, in their tenderer ycars. Rouſſeau addreſſed 
ſome of his pieces to him. | 


XXXI. 

De CLuzzl pr L Cnaussérx is ſon to a Gentle- 
man of a good family from Perigord. Some family rea- 
ſons obliged him to apply to buſineſs. He was ap- 
pointed Farmer General in the leaſe of Peter Carlier, 
in 1726, under the miniſtry of M. Pelletier Desforts, 

Comp- 


+ One hundred and twenty-five thouſand poynds, 
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Comptroller General, and continued under thoſe of 
Meſheurs Orry and Machault, in the ſubſequent leaſes, 
to the preſent time. He is a very honeſt man, and not 
in the leaſt calculated for a Farmer General. 


XXXII. 

Dur lEix DE BacqQuincovkrT came from the Ma- 
connois, and was grandſon to a Notary of Mäcon. 
He had a brother in the ſame country, who was a car- 
rier. Their father had been Undes Farmer in the pro- 
vince. He has ſtil] in the ſame place, as well as at 

' Chattelleraud, ſome relations, for whom he never 
would do any thing. Some time ſince, one of his near 
relations came to him, to aſk for employment ; his va- 
nity prevented his either acknowledging or mtereſting 
himſelf for him. He was for a long while Director ot 


the India Company, He placed his brother in the ſea 


| ſervice of the Company, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf there, 
and arrived to the rank of Governor of Pondicherry. 
in that poſt he maintained his reputation, when the 
Engliſh came to lay ſiege to the town in 179475. He 
made ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that he obliged the ene- 
my to raiſe the ſiege. The Farmer General is haughty, 
mean, ill-tempered, and very ſevere, incapable of do- 
in any body a ſervice. He has had three wives, all 
of them women of merit. He died the 1 3th of No- 
vember 1750, aged 56, with grief, on account of the 
law-ſuit which his brother, Governor of Pondicherry, 
had inſtituted againſt the famous la Bourdonnais, con- 
cerning the ſpoils of Madraſs, of which Dupleix and 
la Bourdonnais had availed themſelves, to the preju- 
dice of the King. 
XXXIII. 
Duri, originally of Chateau-roux in Berry, in the 
enerality of Bourges, of a family of the province: 
His father was Receiver of taxes in the Court of Sub- 
ſidies of Chateau-roux. He was for a. long timę a 
Lieutenant in the regiment of Noailles, and was caſh- 
tered for being concerned in a riot. - | 
He was a tolerable engineer. He took the poſt of 
Receiver of Taxes, which his father had enjoyed, bo 
eld 
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held it till the happy æra of his marriage with the 
daughter of la Fontaine and Samuel Bernard. This 


marriage was brought about, as is well known, in the 
moſt extraordinary manner, and by a meer effect of 


chance, which preſided over his lucky deſtiny. Made 


moiſelle de Barbangois, daughter to MaJame de la Fon- 
taine, after having taken the waters of Bourbon for a 
decline, in her way to Paris, paſfed through the town 
of Chateau-roux, and was taken very ill at the hote! 
of Saint Catherine, where ſhe had alighted. Dupin, 
who was naturally extremely polite, er informed 
of the accident, without being acquainted, and even 
without having ever ſeen her, went to offer her an a- 
partment at his houſe. The Lady made a great deal 
of difficulty to accept of his offers; he repeated them 
with ſo good a grace, and preffed her ſo much, that 
the fixed herſelf and all ker ſuite in his houſe, which 
was the moſt convenient one in all the town. He 


carried his gallantry ſtill farther ; the Lady being re- 


covered by his good care, and without his having 
ſuffered her to be at any kind of expence, he undertook 
to reconduct her to Paris, to be at hand to give her 
aſſiſtance in caſe of a relapſe on the road. As ſoon as 
ſhe arrived ſhe engaged Dupin to viſit her mother, 
that he might receive her thanks. Madame Fontaine, 
as well as her daughter, thought this behaviour ſo 
uncommon, that ſhe was inceſſantly beſtowing enco- 
miums upon it; ſo that the famous Bernard was deter- 
mined to ſee Dupin. He found that his underſtanding 
anſwered to his appearance, and was very deſirous ot 
returning his obligations to him. He inquired exactly 
about his ſituation. Dupin told him he was a widow- 


er *, and Bernard offered him in marriage the ſecond 


daughter of Madame Fontaine, with the two poſts of . 


Receiver General of the Finances of the three bithop- 
rics. The Lady was young and handſome, and the 
propoſals were accepted. Dupin by his marriage 


fixed 


* He had a ſon by this firſt marriage. He procured him a 
place of Secretary to the King's cabinet, and of Receiver Generut 
of Finances, He is called Dupin de Fraagcernil, 
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fixed his abode at Paris. Some time afterwards the 
Farms General were advertiſed—Bernard, by his credit, 
obtained of the Miniſter, M. le Pelletier Desforts, one 
of the ten places for Dupin, who was made Farmer 
General the iſt of October 1726: he advanced him 
all the capital he wanted. OR: 

Two or three years afterwards, Madame Dupin was 
at her mother's houſe at Paſſy, who being a little in- 
diſpoſed, wanted ſomething which was locked up in 
her cloſet : her woman not N at hand, ſhe told her 
daughter to fetch it for her; Madame Dupin, ſearch- 
ing for what her mother wanted, perceived, in afilver 
watering- pot, a paper, which ſhe unfolded ; ſhe found 
that it was her huſband's acknowledgment to M. Ber- 
nard for 500,000 livres «, that he had advanced him 
for his place. Inſtead of tearing the note, ſhe ſwallow- 
ed it, for fear of any traces of it being found. It was 
not 'till ſome time after that her mother found it out— 
recolletting that no one except her daughter, had 
looked into her cloſet, ſhe readily conjectured that no 
other _ could have taken away a paper, which 
was of no uſe but to her or Rernard. 

This event has been known but by few people, and 
produced a quarrel, for many years, between Nupin 
and his wife, and Bernard, who refuſed to ſee either 
of them; but, as the huſhand was not concerned in it, 
he forgave them, and made them a preſent of the ſum. 

Ma ame Dupin had a fiſter (alſo a patural daughter 
of Samuel Bernard and la Fontaine) who was married 
to Ia Touche, Secretary to the King ; whom ſhe for- 
ſook in 1737, to follow a gallant into England, from 
whence ſhe returned, a few years after the death of 
her huſband. | 


XXXIV. 

Don av pr Mezy, born of a very good family, 
but not very rich. Though he had had a good educa» 
gon, he was in his youth ſervant to M. Colbert, Arch- 
biſhop of Rouen, Gon to the Miniſter, One day (it is 


Near twenty-one thouſand pounds. 
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not very well known for what reaſon) this Prelate be“ 
ing angry, forgot himſelf ſo much, as to give him a 
| flap on the face. Durand, made the Prelate ſenſible 
that he was not born to put up with ſuch treatment, 
and immediately demanded his diſinifſion. The Arch- 
biſhop, ſeeing him more affected thap perſons in his 
ſituation ſeem intitled to be, — ot his vivacity, 
and was deſirous of knowing who he was: when he 
was informed, he ordered him to be cloathed accord- 


ing to his birth, gave him a ſum of money, and a let- 


ter of recommendation to M. Colbert. The Miniſter 
having queſtioned him, and finding he had all the ta- 
lents requiſite for a good financier, placed him in his 
offices, and in ſeveral others ſucceſiively, where he 
acquired a conſiderable fortune. He was made Far- 
mer General in the diſtri of Charles Cordier, in 1721, 
under M. le Pelletier de la Houſlaye, and was turned 
out in the leaſe of Peter Carlier, in 1726, becauſe he 
was protected by the Duke of Bourbon: he was the 
- moſt able and moſt noted man of the farms. 


XXXV. - 

Duxtgy DArxnoncoukt, of a good family of 
Phyſicians, of Beaune, ſon to a Receiver General of 
Finances, in the county of Burgundy, whoſe two pla- 
ces he is in poſſeſſion of. His appointment to the 
Farms General is the conſequence of his marriage with 
the Daughter of M. Berthier de Souvigny, Intendant 
of Paris, nephew to M. Orry, Comptroller General. 
He is very little verſed in the finances of the farms, 
which he does not even underſtand in the leaſt, and 
conſequently he does not trouble himſelf about the 
buſineſs, being . moreover ſufficiently engaged with 
his miſtreſſes, to whom he gives up all his time, and 
very little money. His gallantries do not prevent him 
from being ſparing in his domeſtic concerns, even to 
avarice. He is incapable of doing any good, except 
to a few mean flatterers, who encourage him in his 
two favourite paſſions, his avarice and his taſte for wo- 
men. He ſcarce ſees any perſons, but ſuch who are 
attracted by his table; which, however, is very mo- 


derate. 


tv 
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derate. He affeQs to be a man of wit, quoting upon 
every occaſion poetry, and ſcraps of Latin; but he is 
merely an extravagant fellow. It has coſt him more 
than loo, ooo livres & to be continued in the leaſe of 
1740. He is brother to Durey de Sauroy, formerly 
Paymaſter General of the army in time of war—of the 
Preſident Durey—and of Durey de Noinville, Maſter 
of Requeſts. 5 

He is immenſely rich, having a revenue of four hun- 
dred thouſand livres “ yearly, He has only one ſon, 
who has been obliged to quit his country on account of 
debts, which it is ſhameful in his father nat to pay, 
and which are not very conſiderable. He rather 
chooſes to ſee him lead a vagabond life, loſe the prime 
of his youth, and render himſelf unht for any thing, 
than to make the leaſt exertion in his favour. His 
wife is retired to Morſan, where ſhe lives at a diſtance 
from him, ſooner than be witneſs to a diforderly life, 
which he puniſhes ſo ſeverely in his ſon, after he has 
ſet him the example of it. 


XXXVI. | 

Dz Vavcer, originally from Evreux, ſon to 4 
wholeſale woollen-draper. He had gone through ſe- 
veral employments, before he attained that of Farmer 
General. He was appointed to that poſt in the leaſe 
of Cordier, in 1721, by the intereſt of M. Tachereau 
de Baudry, Counſellor of State, who obtained it for 
him of Mole, Comptroller General. He was conti- 
nued in the leaſe of 1726. He was a man of rather ſlen- 
der abilities, plain in his manners, rather cloſe, and 


who never went beyond his powers. M. le Pelletier 


Desforts protected him more than any of his colleagues, 


XXXVII. 

SrEPHEN D' Aue vv, originally of the town of 
Metz, of a family in the law, in which there have been 
two Preſidents 4 Mortier in the Parliament of the ſame 

city. 


® Between four and five thouſand pounds. 


+ Between nincteen and twenty thouſand pounds. 
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city. He had a brother and two relations very high 
in the King's ſervice. 


As for himſelf, although he was of a moderate capa- 


city, he has always been in the firſt employments, 
where his affiduity and patronage fupplied the place 
of talents. After having been Under Farmer of the 
Aids and Domains, he was made chief of the Office, 
in the exciſe for ſalt, of the farms, in 1779. He was 
appointed Farmer General in 1721, to the prejudice 
of Durand, h's brother-in-law, who had much more 
capacity; which occaſioned a great jealouſy among 
his brethren. D'Augny, however, was the beſt man 
in the world, and the moſt humane. His birth, and 
the good education he had received, prevented him 
from becoming a cox-omb. He was a very ſober man, 
without paſſions for cither women or wine; but he 
was a great eater. In his life-time his ſon had the ſur- 
vivorſhip of the farms given to him, the duties of 
which he filled with bis father. He is (till Farmer 
General, but much unlike his father, ſince he is very 
fond of women, and has a mittreſs who is very expen- 
five: this is la Gage, who ſhone formerly upon the 


theatre of the Opera Comique, and who at preſent. 


belongs to the Coamedie Francoiſe. 


He has a magnificent hotel at la _—_ Batteliere, 


with petits appartements, as the King has, baths, farm- 
yards, &c. 


This d' Augny married a little finger, called la Lian- 


court, natural daughter to an actreſs of the opera, 


whoſe name was Duval. 


XXXVIII. | 
Fir.L1ow-De VitLewUR, originally from Rheims, 
had been in the loweſt employm.ats of the farms, and, 
from one ſtep to another, arrived ſo rapidly to the 


higheſt, that one can ſcarce follow. him in the career 


of his fortune. 
He became Under Farmer in 1948. He was made 
er General in 1719, under the miniſtry of M. de 
Noailles; continued in 1721, and in the 2 


leaſes. He had bought the poſt of Keeper of the Roya 


Treaſure, 


m 
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Treaſure, from M. Gruin, who was ordered to ſell out, 
and he remained in this poſt till his death. He was a 
very able man in the Farms General and Finances. 
He was exceſſively polite, rather oo much affected, 
vain, proud, immoderately ambitious, an! immenſely 
rich. Law's ſyſtem contributed much to his fortune, 
as he obtained a great many ſhares at firſt hand. He 
has been at once Farmer General, Secretary to the 
King, Receiver General of the Finances of the gene- 
rality of Paris; and the office of the generality of Rouen 
was at the ſame time given to one of his ors. The 
eldeſt had the ſurvivorſhip of the place of Farmer 
General, which he filled in his father's life-time, and 
which, after his death, he preferred to that of Keeper 
of the Royal Treaſure. | 


XXXIX. 
Foxralxz has been concerned in ſupplying the 
invalids, and other contracts, and was afterwards 


Farmer General, at the recommendation of M. Portail, 


Firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, towards the 
end of the leaſe of Peter Carlier. This place was 
given to him in favour of the marriage of M. Portail 
the ſon, Prefident 4 Mortier, with the grand-daughter 
of this Fontaine ; whoſe mother was daughter of a 
man called le Riche, who had gained an immenſe 
fortune in different affairs, and on hoard of ſhip. His 
ſon has had the ſurvivorſhip of his place. This Far- 
mer is a very honeſt, ſincere man, but he does not ei- 
ther take any great pains in his ſituation, nor is he 
{killed in the affairs of the farms. 


GRAND did not poſſeſs any conſiderable employ- 
ments before he was made Overſeer of the Cuſtoms, 
eſtabliſhed in 1722, under the name of Martin Girard. 
He was «ppaintei Farmer General by the Duke of 
Bourbon, Prime Miniſter. His brother was Secretary 


of the Comman eriet of that Prince, and of the States 


of the Province ot 'Burgundy. He was turned out un- 


der M. le Pelletier Destorts, in 1726, on account of 


the 
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the protection of the Duke of Bourbon, odious to 
Cardinal Fleuri, who had juſt ſupplanted this Prime 
Miniſter, the 11th of June 1726. He was a very 
mild and plain man. 


XLI. | 
Gino DE La REYNIERE Was born at Paris. His 
father was Farmer General, and originally of Lyons, 

of a tradeſman's family. He entered into office ver 
young, where he learnt the buſineſs of the farms. He 
was appointed Farmer General in the leaſe of Char- 
les Cordier, in 1721, and continued in all the ſubſe- 
quent leaſes. He underſtands the buſineſs of the farms 


very well; but his violence is ſo exceſſive, that it 


ſometimes degenerates into brutality, eſpecially when 
he has the gout, which, happens very often. He is 
alſo Farmer General of the Foſts. He is very rich, 
and has a wife who is impertinent to a degree. One 
day, at a ſermon in the church of Saint Andre des 
Arts, and having only two or three chairs for her uſe, 
ſhe ſaid, very loud, the wiſhed that a louis was paid 
for every chair. An old officer, who was behind her, 
ſaid, „ You are in the right, my good dame, for you 
« ſeem to have more money than underſtanding.” She 
was followed to her coach by all the people, repeating 
this affront ; which has not corrected her. This Gri- 
mod de la Reyniere married his daughter ta M. de 
Maletherbes, ſon of the Preſident de Lamoigvon 
Blancmenil, fince Chancellor of France. 


XLII. 


GRIM OD Duron, brother to Grimod de la Rey- 


niere, was alſo employed very young in the finances, 
where he remained a long while. He acquired there 
ſome knowledge; was appointed Farmer General in 
1721, and continued in the enſuing leaſes. He was 
at the head of the farms of the poſts, was very obliging, 
very noble in his manners, and very rich. His ſecond 
wife was a Mademoiſelle de Collincourt, of a good 
family of Picardy, who was with chil4 of a boy at his 
death. She was a relation of M. d'Argenſon. This 


Dufort 
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Dufort followed the King in his laſt campaign, as In- 
tendant of the Poſts. 

He had bought the hotel de Chamillart, built in 
a ſumptuous manner by the Comptroller General of 
that name, and Dufort, not finding it convenient 
enough, ſpent about 206,000 livres“ in embellich- 
Ing it. 


XLIII. 

HarrE was one of the four Secretaries of the Coun- 
cil, when-he was appointed Farmer General under M. 
Le Pelletier Desforts in 1726. He is thought toler- 
ably ſkilled in the farms general, is a good kind of 
man, and does not live with his wife, who has been 
miſtreſs to the Marquis d'Oiſe-Brancas, and to ſeveral 
others, &c. He takes care to revenge himſelf of her 
inſidelities. | 

He left an unmenſe fortune. He has two daugh- 
ters, one of whom is married to M. Girardin de Vau- 
dray, Maſter of Requeſts, and the other to the Mar- 
quis de Vie..x Maſons. | 

Hatte's wife has had a natural ſon by the Marquis 
d'Oiſe, born after her marriage, called Maiſon-Rouge, 
made Captain in the regiment of Aunis, at the time 
when the Marquis of Brancas-Villeneuve wis Colonel 
of it. He ts Chevalier of the Order of $i Louis, and, 
in 1764 and 1765, brought an action of E lat, to make 
himſelf be acknowledged legitimate, in conjunction 
with his mother. He was baptized under the name 
of La Riviere, and loſt his cauſe. 


XLIV. 

Herverrus is fon to the Firſt Phyſician to the 
Queen. The King had for a long while aſked for him 
the poſt of Farmer General of Cardinal Fleuri, who 
had refuſed it, under pretence of his being too young. 
He has however obtained one. He is an amiable man, 
very fond of women, to whom he has attachments of a 
ſingular nature. He is a philoſopher, and has juſt re- 
Gzned his place ta the King: it was given to Bouret 


d'Erigny, 


« Upwards of eight thouſand poyads, 
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d'Frigny, He only required the 50,000 livres & for 
alms, in the time of Cardinal Fleuri. When he quit- 
ted his place of Farmer General, he married a young 
lady of the houſe of Ligneville, e ſiſter to her 
whom La Garde had married, and in favour of whoſe 
marriage it has been obſerved, that the ſame La Garde 
obtained the ſurvivorſhip of his father's place. | 
His wife, born without a fortune, daughter to the 


- Marquis of Ligneville, of an indigent houſe at Nancy, 


was brought up and married at Paris, by Madame de 
Grafigny, her aunt. 


XLV. 

Hzxov pe Vitte-Fosse, of a very good family. 
He had a great many conſiderable employments, before 
he was made Farmer-general in 1721. He had mar- 
ried one of the daughters of M. Texier, Director of the 


farms at Orleans; ſhe was an intimate friend of the 
Marchioneſs de Prie 7. 


XLVI. . 

Hocquarr is of a tolerable good — He has 
been employed in ſupplying the armies of Flanders and 
Germany with proviſions, He was Commiſſary-gene- 
ral, and had even afterwards ſome concerns in buſi- 
neſs. He was made Farmer General in 1521, and con- 
tinued in the following leaſes, and is very well verſed in 
the farms. He has three brothers, one of whom is Inten- 
dant of the Marine at Breſt, another Paymaſter-Gene- 
ral of the Artillery, and the third Captain of a ſhip. 
Their mother was the worthieſt of all women. They 
all of them owe their nſe to M. Tallon, who on ac- 


count of the derangement of his affairs, was obliged 


to retire into Holland. He had lent ſixty thouſand li- 
vres 1 to Hocquart the father. The Farmer General 
lives in pretty good friendſhip with his brothers; with 


regard to every body elſe, he is haughty, ſevere, and 


ſelfiſh. 
© Upwards oftwo thouſand pounds. 


+ Miftreſs to the Duke of Bourbon, and exiled at the time of 
bis diſgrace. 


T Two thouſand five hundred pounds, 


a 
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ſelfiſh. One of his daughters is married to M. De Coſſt 
de Briſſac. This family affects devotion. 


| XLVII. 

Havpay. This is one of thoſe phænomena of for- 
tune which happen very ſeldom. His father was a poor 
baker at Corbeil, burthened with a large family. He 
placed his ſon with Brentin, Director of the Aids at 
Corbeil. By his good fortune, M. Brentin, perceiving 
that he was an intelligent young man, had him 
taught the buſineſs of the Aids, by the Clerks of the 
Cellars of Corbeil. He afterwards made him his Re- 
ceiver; from Which poſt he was created travelling 
Clerk, and then travelling Commiſlary of the Aids. 
He was taken from thence in 1715, to be directing Ma- 
nager of the ſaid Aids. He was in the under farms and 
domains of the Aids in 1726, and Farmer General 
under M. Orry. He is the moſt laborious man in the 


farms. His brother is ſtill a baker, facing Fort-IEve- 
| que, at Paris, 


| XLVAI. 

Joux, originally from Paris, and fon of M. Joly, In- 
tendant of the late Princeſs of Conti, natural daughter 
to Lewis XIV. was appointed Farmer General in 1526. 
He was already worth ſeventy thouſand livres f a year, 
when he obtained that poſt. He was a very ordinary 
man, but had a great foul, was very generous. and 
magnificent in every thing. | 


XLIX. 

La Live De BeLLEG akDe has, in a manner, been 
educated and bred up in the employments of the Farms 
General. He worked in them when he was very 
young, and diſtinguſhed himſelf in fuch a manner, b 
his underſtanding, that he became Director General, 
and was appointed Farmer General in 1721, and con- 
unued in the following leaſes. He is one of the Scere- 
taries to the King in the Grand College; he is exceed 
ingly devout, very charitable, and a very honeſt wan; 

OL. 1, and 


7 Near three thouſand pounds, 
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and is very well verſed in the buſineſs of the five great - 
er farms. Dela Live d'Epinay, his eldeſt ſon, has got 
the ſurvivorſhip of his place. 


| L. 

L'ALLEManT De BETzZ was born at Paris, ſon to 
an antient Farmer General, in the laft reign. When 
he was very young, his father ſent bim into the provin- 
ces, where he made himſelf fit for employment. He 
was for a long time Comptroller General of the farms, 
and had the ſurvivorſhip of his father's place. He con- 
trived to obtain from Cardinal Fleuri a ſecond poſt of Far- 
mer General, for Allemant de Nantouillet his brother. 
He carried this againſt the King, the Queen, the King 
of Spain, and the Duke de la Tremowlle, by giving 


Cardinal Fleuri two hundred thouſand livres + ready 


money, to be laid out (as it was ſaid) in pious works; a 
deſtination very equivocal, but which is of no conſe- 
quence to hiſtory. After the death of M. de la Porte, 
the patronage of the farms was given to IAllemant de 
Betz, who was at the head of the Company. He had 
ſolicited ſtrongly this place, and obtained it, to the ex- 
cluſion of Normant le Tournchem, who cared very lit- 
tle about it, and who preferred his eaſe to the continu- 


al buſtle which was required in that place, in which 


one can do very little good, and diſoblige many. He 
had the mortihcation to have this patronage taken from 
him, having (as it was ſaid) cheated M. Machault, 


Comptroller General of Finances, by giving him falſe 


eſtimates of the produce of the farms. The patronage 
was given to Rouſſel, who had revealed to the Mini- 
ſter * the ſecret of the farms. . 


| 11 ; 

VALteMant De NanTOVILLET is brother to 
TAllemant de Betz, as we have juſt now obſerved. 
This is a haughty, giddy, and obſtinate man, intoxi- 


cated with his good fortune, and frequently blunder- 
—_— the affairs, which he ſcarcely underſtands ; be- 
fi 


this, he affects to be a devotee. . | 
| Theſe 
+ Upwards of eight thouſand pounds 
Succeſſor to M. Orry, turacd out in 1945+ 
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Theſe two VAllemants have had a brether Biſhop 
of Seez, and another (VAllemant de Levignan) Intend- 
ant of Alengon ſince the year 1726. 


LIL. 

LanTace De FeELICOURT, Was born at Paris, and 
is ſon to Lantage, Uader Farmer of the Aids. He 
had filled ſeveral employments and offices of Director 
of the Aids, in conjunction with his father. At length 
he was appointed Farmer General in 1721, and turn- 
ed out in 1726, becauſe he was a creature of the 
Duke of Bourbon. This is a very polite man, has 
had a very good education, and is of a mild diſpoſi- 
tion. His greateſt pleaſure is to oblige, and he does 
it with infinite grace. He is at preſent Farmer of the 
gunpowder and ſaltpetre magazines in the kingdom, 
m which poſt he is very much eſteemed. 


LL. 

Le Mz xcitk was of a very good family of Paris, 
in eaſy ccumſtances, and has been educated as com- 
pletely as a young man can poſſibly be; he has always 
been in poſſeſhon of corfiderable employments, and 
places of truſt: his laſt poſt was that of Receiver Ge- 
neral of the Port Saint Paul. He was made Farmer 
General in 1721. This place was only taken from 


him under pretence of his being a creature of the Duke 


of Bourbon, which was a capital crime under the ad- 
miniſtration of Cardinal Fleuri. However, he got in- 


to the under farms under the name of Quiberdier. He 
was the plaineſt and moſt generous man in the world, 


and was called the father of the Clerks. 


LIV. 
1.c MowNo1rk, born in the town of Elbeuf, in 


Nerman1y, is ſon to a manuſacturer of woollen cloths, 


which till bear his name. He bas beer Receiver of 
taxes at Montivilier, in the ſame generality ef Rouen. 
He had married a maid of an ine, who was extremehy 
beautiful. r de Vitry, Farra: r General in the 
redʒzu of the late King, fell in love with her, and did 

L 2 dim 
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him a _ deal of ſervice, He was made Farmer 
General in 1721, by the patronage of the Duke of 
Luxembourg, who found his wife handſome, and by 
no means cruel, His grand-daughter is married 10 
M. de Clermont de Renel “. She is a widow. This 
man is capable of doing good from vanity, is exceed- 
ingly trifling, but upon the whole tolerably upright. 


| LV. 

Ly Ricneg DE La PovetLINIERE is fon to a Re- 
ceiver General of finances, and was appointed Farmer 
General in the leaſe of the year 1718, when Count 
d'Argenſon was Keeper of the Seals. He has a great 
deal of wit, is a man of the world, and keeps a good 
table; at which he invites all men of wit and talents, 
to whom he is ſerviceable from motives of yanity, 
He is extremely fond of flattery, and indeed he fre- 
quents none but thofe who will beſtow it upon him 
for his money. Sometimes, however, he ſees the bet 
and the moſt agreeable compan 

He is very polite and amiable, when he is not in 
his days of caprice. He is very fond of womer, of 
muſic, and in general of al} kinds of pleafure ; which 
prevents him from attending very cloſely to buſineſ 

His perſon has made him ſuſpected of being a man cf 
intrigue, and it is certain that he has had ſome adver- 
tures. We ſhall content ourſelves with mentioning 
only two of them, on account of their contraſt to each 
other. 

As he was paſſing a night with la Hantier of th: 
opera, at preſent Madame Truchet, who was then 
miſtreſs to the Prince of Carignan, the Prince, who 
had a maſter-key to all the doors, came to her that 
very night, and found his place occupied by M. le 
Riche. There aroſe a great diſpute between theſe 

two 


* From this marriage ie born N- de Clermont de Rencl, 
"Wife to the Count de Stainville de Choiſeul, the younger brother 
to the Duke de Choiſeul, formerly Count de Stainvale, Ambail:- 
dor at Rome and at Vienna, at preſent Miniſter and Secretary of 
State in the war department, Colonel General of the Swiſs aul 
' Gtiſans, Governor of Touraine, Blue Riband, bcc, &cc. 
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two-competitors, of ranks ſo diſproportionate to meet 
upon ſuch an occaſion. It is pretended that M. le 
Riche ſubmuted to corporal chaſtiſement, receiving. 
ſome ſtrokes of a cane, which the Prince cauſed to be 
given to him. This is not, however, very likely; for, 
in that caſe, the Prince would, in all probability, have 
been contented with his revenge. He went the next 
day to Verſailles, to defire Cardinal Fleuri to expel 
le Riche from the farms, for having had the infolence 
to put hunſelf in competition with his- Highneſs. The 
Cardinal anſwered—that the King did not diſmiſs a 
uſeful man for ſuch a reaſon ; but, to give the Prince 
ſome kind of ſatisfaction, and to leave hun in the free 
and quiet poſſeſſton of his miſtreſs, if ſhe could poſſi- 
bly be ſatisfied with him alone, M. le Riche was ſent 
to Marſeilles, where he remained during three years, 
under pretence of its being his-turn. No other Farmer 
was ſent into the country while he remained there, 
He ſpent a great deal of money in that city, and gave 
ſeveral entertainments to the ladies, who regretted him 
very much.. | 
The other adventure is not of the ſame nature, or 
at leaſt M. le Riche does not appear to any great ad- 
vantage in it. This incident has made too much noiſe, 


not to be known by every body; but the picture we 


ſketch would want a very principal feature, if we 
were to omit it. It is well known that le Riche's 
amiable wife is daughter to Mimi Dancourt; that ſhe 
was deſtined to the ſtage from her birth, in which 
profeſſion ſhe would have excelled, having all the 
qualities neceſſary to make a good actreſs. The amo- 


rous financier inhumanly deprived the public. of her. 


It is ſaid that ſhe was his miſtreſs for twelve years, 
and, if her fidelity was anſwerable to her perſeverance, 
he owed it, no doubt, to his. profuſion. He thought 
that an attachment ſo rare could only be rewarded by 
giving her his hand. At the time of their marriage, 
2 promiſe of fidelity was mare, which was only to 


terminate with their lives. Their days were paſſed 


in pleaſure, and crowned with ſplendor and feſtivity; 
but the fortunate deſtiny of M. le Riche could not 
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protect him from the common fate of huſbands. The 
wit and charms of his wife could not be concealed. 
A hero“, equally the favourite of Venus and Mars, 
Took a liking to her. A wojnan is hot a ſtrong fortreſs ; 
when ſhe has no other defence than her mn Fea ſhe 
does not hold out long againſt the attacks of a man 
accuſtomed to pleaſe and to ſubdue. Madame de 1s 
Pou peliniere ſoon yielded to the conqueror ; but, in 
order to indulge more commodiouſly with her lover, 
the contrived a chimney that turned upon ſprings, by 
which ſhe could paſs into the next houſe, that was 
Hired by ſome perſons unknown. This intercourſc 
laſted a great while, and was at length diſcovered to 
M. le Riche by a femme de chambre. He was fo much 
Piqued, that he broke out in a moſt furious manner, 
and parted from his wife ; who, it is ſaid, is not ſorry 
to be her own miſtreſs, that ſhe may follow her incli- 
nations without controp]. 


FELVL 
Li Normant DETIOL LES was born at Parts, ſon 
to le Normant, Treaſurer of the Mint, grandſon of 
the father of M. de Tournehem, Director of the Kings 
duildings. He was under farmer, and marned the 
daughter of M. Poiſſon, formerly cencerned in the 


Ry affairs, His wife was Marchioneſs of Pompa- 
. Cour. | | 


ED LVII. 

Ly NoxmanTt Dr Touxxntm was born at Paris, 
and ſon to an anttent Farmer General, who came ori- 
ginally from Orleans, of a very good family in that 
town. He had been Secretary to M. Hottman, Am- 
daſſador from France in Switzerland. He was made 
Farmer General at the death of his father, and Direc- 
for of the India Company, for the arrangement of the 
Farms General, in the leaſe of the year 1715. He 
was continued in 1721, and in the following leaſes. 
He. was appointed Director General of the King's 
duildings, through the patronage of the Marchioneſs 
de Pompadour, wife to le Normant d'Etiolles, his 
| nephew, 
The Duke Richelieu. b 
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nephew, to whom he ce ded his place of Farmer Ge- 
neral. He was a man of wit, and a ſubtle Courtier. 
- He died at Etiolles, the z5th of November 1751, 
aged 67. | ; | £ 
7 LVIII. 
Mato, origmally from Burgundy, of a good family: 
He began by the ſmalleſt employments in the offices 
for Extra- affairs, where he gained a conſiderable for- 
tune. He was made Farmer General in 1721, and 
afterwards Paymaſter General of the forces in time of 
war. Ulis fortune has been ſuddenly overturned, it-is 
not very well known how. He was a good man. 


13 LIX. 

Mekéc nl. was born at Paris, and is ſon to the. 
King's Firſt ſurgeon. He was Steward of the Houſhol4 
to his Majeſty, before he. was Farmer General. As 
it was merely on account of his daughter that he had 
ſolicited that plage, he only kept it till he found a 
proper match for her. She was married to M. Rouſſel, 
to whom Marechal ceded his place. This was a very 
koneſt man. 1 

LX. 

Masson was ſon of a crier of the Parliament of 
Paris. He obtained an employment in the Aids when 
he was very young, paſſed though a variety of em- 
ployments, and was made Farmer General in - - —— 
He left a ſon, who is a perfect bear; he was called 
Maſſon de Maiſon Rovge, and died after a conſiderable 
bankruptcy. F 


A” 


| LXI. 
MazaDt came from Gaſcony, of an honeſt tradeſ- 
man's family. He entered into employment very 


young, He acquired, by his intelligence and aſſiduity, 
to be raiſed from a ſimple Clerk to the DiveQorſhip 


o 


General of Marſeilles. He was made Farmer General 
in 1721, and continued in 1726. His ſon has had 
the ſarvivorſhip of his place, and did the buſineſs of 
it in his father's life-time. He was very able, and 
though he had preſerved the charaQteriſtic of the 
country he came from, yet he was a very good man. 

2 LXII. Mi- 
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LXII. 

M1cavLT was born at Paris, After having had cory 
ſiderable employments, he was introduced into the 
under Farms, and became Farmer General in 1726. 
He is at preſent one of the Farmers of the gunpowdey 


at Montargis. 


and ſalt· petre magazines, and of the paper manufacture 


EXTIC. 

Mixttav De NevvirLe worked for a long while 
in the public records. He was at the head of the 
Cuſtoms on coarſe woollen cloth, in 1919; and in 
1321 he was made Sub-Farmer of the ſaid Cuſtoms 
in ſeveral generalities. He was a Farmer Gengral, 
and obtained the ſurvivorſhip of this poſt for his ſon, 
They both act in theis department. He is of a good 
tredeſman's family, rather fond of expence, and doeg 
the honours of his houſe very well. 


LXIV. 

Olivier Dr MonTLugon was nephew to M. 
Olivier de Senezan, Receiver General for the Clergy, 
He was in trade when he was appointed Farmer Ge- 
neral in 17a2t. Not being verſed ip the affairs of the 
farms, his Secretary does all the buſineſs of his depart- 


ment. He was very expenſive, haughty, and had an 
infinite deal of wit. | 

Praline was born at Sancerre in Berry. After 
the death of his father, he was a wine-merchant. He 
is related to all the Perinets de la Tour d'Argent, who 
are Proteſtants. He uſed to ſupply the Duke de Noail- 


les with wine, by whoſe credit he was made Director 


of the India Company in 1921. He alſo obtained a 
ace of Farmer General, and is ons. of the beſt mon 
in the world. 


LXVI: 
Rewy Du ur began his fortune in the loweſt 
2 but his aſſiduity has raiſed him to the 
poſts of the, finance. He was Under Farmer - 
tze 


$ 
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the Aids, and Farmer General, in 1721. He had a 
great ſhare of probity, and was one of the moſt upright 
and plain men in the world. 


LXVII. | 
Rol LAND DAvznevii was made Farmer Gene- 
ral in 1726, in the leaſe of Peter Carlier, under M. le 
Pelletier Desforts. He continued in the general farms 
till his death. He was of an honeſt tradeſman's fa- 
mily, was not very rich when he died, having render- 
ed many ſervices in his life-time, for which he was 


never re paid. 8 


LXVIII. 

RorLLaxnDd pr SourrRRAIERE was Captain of 
Carabineers, and returned his commiſſion to the Kin 
at the death of M. Rolland his brother, whoſe place 
he aſked, and had no great trouble in obtaining. He 
acquired immenſe riches, and was a very different man 
ſrom his brother, thinking every thing allowable that 
he got money by. | 


LXIX. 

Rollin was brother to M. Rollin, Under Farmer 
of the Aids in ſeveral generalities, and Secretary t 
the King in the Grand College. He was appointe 
Farmer General in 1726, and continued in the enſuing 
leaſes. He is of an honeſt tradeſman's family, and 
there is neither good nor evil to be. ſaid of him. 


RovsszL was a natite of Paris, ſon of a notary, and 
grandſon to a ſaleſman in the market-place, nephew to 
M. de la Garde. He married the daughter of M. Ma- 
rechal, ſteward to the King's houſehold, who gave 
him up his poſt of Farmer General. He was a, man of 
a handſome perſon, ſpoke well and told lies with 2 
good 2 having all the diſpoſitions proper for his 
profeſſion. | "iq 

This Rouſſel, loaded with debt on account of his 
immoderate luxury, at laſt quitted the finance, being 
obliged to give up his eſtate to his creditors, and was 
ſucceeded by a man * Marchand, his * 

5 av 
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law. He had two ſons, one of whom is confined in St. 
Lazare for his bad conduct: the other has an employ- 


ment in one of the provinces, 
Rouſſel crowned himſelf. 


LXXI. 

SAVALLETTE was born at Paris, ſon of a notary, who 
was fon to a vinegar-merchant. He was only Clerk at 
M. Fagon's, and afterwards employed in ſeveral con- 
tracts. He was married to Mademoiſelle de Noce, 
whoſe mother was the friend of Count Noce, a favou- 
rite of the Regent, and who made him Farmer Gene- 
ral. One of his daughters was married to M. de Cour-- 
ieilles, Ambaſſador in Switzerland, and another to the 
Count de Revel de Broglio. He was exceſſively rich, 
very proud, and died the 5th May 1756. 


: LXXII. 

SAULNIER DE La MonsSSIERE had been all his 
Kfe-time in the under farms, for the ſtamping gold and 
ſilver. He was made Farmer General in 1721, and 

turned out in 1726, having loſt his protector. He was 
an able marf, of an excellent adden. It is not 
known whether he left any children. 


EXXTIE 
Tex1ER was from a village called Audeme, four 
leagues from Montpellier, ſon to an inhabitant of that 
place. He came very yaung.to Paris, and it is affirm- 
ed that he wore a livery. His firſt employment was the 
; being Clerk of the Aids of Rouen, and afterwards Di- 
recter. He had amaſſed a fortune, fo that he married 
a young lady from St. Cyr. He was made Farmer Ge- 
neral by the means of the Regent, in 1721. He was 

haughty, ſevere, and impertinent. 


| [ot ;EXXIV::- © Fern 
Tnrrixoux Dt LAILLY was born at Paris, ſon to an an- 
nent Farmer General, originally of Burgundy, of a noble 
family. Thy man was Treaſurer to the King's houſe- 
Bold. He was made Farmer General in 1921, and 
| r continuet᷑ 
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continued in 1526, and was apppointed Farmer of 


the poſts. He has a great deal of wit, but pays very 
little regard to his werd. 


4 LXX VV | 

TrornaRD was originally from Orleans. His father 
was Lieutenant Criminel iin the Special Court of Judica- 
ture of that city. He was of à very good family, and in 
eaſy circumſtances. He was put in the employments 
very young: the laſt he filled was that of Receiver at 
Rouen. He was afterwards in {everal under farms, and 
Inſpector General of the farms at Rouen, Caen, and 
Alengon,-in-1719. He had the addreſs to get all his 
bills placed in different funds, and received ready 
money for them. There was no perſon in the world, 
but his wiſe, could vie with him in avarice; beſides, 
he was a ſelf-ſufficient coxcomb, and, in a word, one of 
the refuſe of mankind. 


|  IXXVI. 

Narfois pu MgTz. This man was not known, 
inthe under farms. He became rich by Law's ſyſtem, 
under the patronage of Cardinal Fleur, from whom 
he obtained one of the ten places of Farmers General 
in 1726. He left a conſiderable eſtate at his death. 
He was a good kind of man. His wife was the moſt 
elegant woman in Paris, and was very haughty. Soon 
after the death of her huſband, ſhe married Count 
Wramer, Captain in the Guards... 


* 


No. VI. 


Letter of the Duke of Bourbon to the Firſt Prefident o 
the Parliament of Paris. f 4 


— ” —— 


— 


Fontainebleau, 1 th September, 1725. - 


TT is with infinite concern I ſee that the people 
have not reaped the benefit of the ſeveral orders 1 
have given to procure them à ſpeedy relief. I am 
much 


* 
N 
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much affected with their ſituation ; but, as the dearth 
they experience is. the neceſſary conſequengg of a bar- 
ren year, to which ſucceeds the — 2 the ſea- 
ſons, and other accidents, which human prudence 
could not foreſee, it is not poſſible for me to add any 
thing to the orders I have given, nor to the precautions 
I have taken, with which you are acquainted. The 


fucceſs that will attend the execution of them, will 


quiet the murmurs of the people. I forgive them their 
unjuſt complaints, becauſe they ariſe from their ſuffer- 
ings, becauſe miſery diſturbs their reaſon, and becauſe 
they are-not capable of judging with how much atten- 
tion I labour to preſerve them from their terrible ſitu- 
ation, with which I am hurt beyond expreſſion. 

But I ſhall' not conceal from you, how mueh my 
indignation is raiſed againſt ſome members of the Par- 
lament, who cannot be ignorant of the purity of my 
intentions, who know the motives of your Aſſemblies ; 
who, nevertheleſs, carry their boldneſs and temerity 
ſo far, as to ſpeak againſt their own knowledge, and 
who, by difcourſes equally falſe and ſeditious, keep up 
the clamours of an ill- informed people. Perſons ad 
their oaths, and the offices which they have the ho- 
nour to be inveſted with, engage more particularly to- 
ſupport the authority of the K 
order and public tranquillity. 

I bave given very ſpecial orders to diſcover thoſe 
who purſue a conduct fo blameable, and their licenti- 
ouſneſs ſhall be puniſhed with deſerved ehaſtiſement. 

What I have been ſaying to you, is no ſecret, and 
you need not have any kind 1 ſcruple to publiſh my 

etter. | 

With regard to what you ſend me word, that corn- 
merchants and bakers cannot be puniſhed by reaſon 
ef their being wanted; I think it is a very ſad cir- 
eumſtance, that. one cannot proceed againſt ſuch dan- 
gerous malvgrſations. This, however, is a caſe that 
concerns you; and I think that you ought, at leaſt by 
your converfation, to, ſhew the. public the motives 
which prevent the puniſhment of their criminal pro- 


geedings, A to myſelf, I will ſupport, with all * 


ing, and to maintain 
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ble authority, the remedies that ſhall be indicated to 
me by the Aſſembly over which you preſide. 

I have examined with much attention the memorial 
which the Attorney General has ſent me, and | have 
given orders accordingly to M. Dodun, who is gone to 
Paris to regulate all matters in concert with you. As 
he is perfectly acquainted with the buſineſs, he will 
take care to avoid the inconveniencies mentioned in 
your letter, &c. N 


The Speech of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, pronounced in 
Council, on the 10th of June, 1726. 
IT was time that I ſhould. take upon myſelf the 
government of my kingdom, and that I ſhould give 
myſelf up entirely to the affection I owe to my people, 
to thew how much I am ſenſible of their attachment. 
However perſuaded ] may be of the zeal which my 
couſin the Duke of Bourbon has exerted in the affairs 
I have intruſted to his management, and how. great 
foever may be the affection I ſtill have for him, yet I 
have thought it neceſſary. to ſuppreſs and aboliſh the 
title and functions of Prime Minifter. | 
I have already given orders, that the reſolution TI 
have taken to — 3 the government of my kingdom 
into my own hands, ſhould be communicated to m 
Parliament of Paris, and the ſame ſhall be done with. 
regard to my other Parliaments. I ſhall- make it 
known by circular letters to all the Governors and In- 
tendants of my provinces, and I have alſo ordered that 
notice ſhould * given of it to my Miniſters. in foreign 
Courts. My intention is, that every thing which con- 
cerns the offices about my own perſon, ſhould be upon 
the ſame footing as under the late King my great- 
grandfather. In the room of M. Dodun, who has 
aſked my leave to reſtgn, I have choſen M. Pelletier 
Desforts to fill up the poſt of Comptroller General of 
my finances; and M. de Breteuil having aſked- the 
ſame permiſſion of me, I have appointed M. le Blanc ta 
his poſt of Secretary of the War department. | 
The Councils ſhall be puntually holden on the 
days appointed for them, and the affars will * — 
U \ 
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ducted there as uſual. With regard to the favours T 


may have to beſtow, application muſt be immediately 


made to me, and I will put the memorial into the 
hands of my Keeper of the Seals, my Secretaries of 
State, and my Comptroller General of finance. 

I ſhall appoiht ſtated times for the tranſaction of 
buſineſs, at which the antient Biſhop of Frejus will 
always $ttend, as well as at the other details with 
which different perſons are intruſted, by virtue of the 
offices they fill. In a word, I mean to follow in every 
thing, as much as poſſible, the example of the late 
King my great-grandfather. 

If you ſhould think there is any other thmg to be 
done, in theſe early times, you may propoſe it to me 
with confidence; and I expect, from your zeal for my 
ſervice, that you ſhould aſſiſt me in the deſign I Have of 
rendering my government glorious, by making it uſeful 
to my State and to my People, whoſe happineſs ſhall 
ever be the firſt object of my care. | 


* Compliment aldreſſel! by Cardinal Fleuri to his mo/t 
Chriflian Maje y, after he had receive. his Cardi- 
nal's hat from the King. 


SIR; 


THE new dignity for which I am come to pay, 


homage to your Majeſty, how great ſoever it may be 
znieſelt, k ſtill infinitely more valuable to me, becauſe 
J hold it only from your Majeſty's hands, and, if J 
may venture to ſay it, becauſe it reſſects no leſs honour 
on your Majeſty than on myſelf. as 
Let me be permitted, Sir, publicly to make known; 
on this occaſion, what the goodneſs of your heart had 
ſuggeſted to you in my behalf, at the time when your 
Majeſty was not yet become the diſtributor of favours. 


Not only you had deſigned for me your right of nomi- 


nation to the Cardifalſhip; without my — taken 
the liberty to ſpeak of it to you, but you have further, 
without mentioning it to me, ſolicited, before the uſu- 
al time, that this favour ſhould be beſtowed upon me. 
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I acknowledge, Sir, that there is perhaps ſome ſe- 
cret and inward motive of ſelf-love, in acquainting the 
public with a mark of attention in your Majeſty, fo 
gracious to me; but, on the other hand, ſhould I not 
with reaſon be charged with ingratitude, if I ſhould 
negle& announcing to the people of France, that there 
is in your Majeſty a fund of goodneſs, of ſentiment, 
and, I am not afraid to ſay it, of gratitude, which 
ought to afford the greateſt comfort to your ſubjeQs ? 
The majeſty of the throne attraQs only our reſpecc. 
The great talents of Princes excite admiration ; their 
power commands awe ; but it is by mildneſs, goodnefs, 
and humanity, that they eſtabliſh their ſway over our 
hearts, And what are not the French capable f 
undertaking, of doing, and even of ſuffering, when 
they think themſelves Faces by their rulers 
The Eaſtern nations render to their Sovereigns a 
worſhip almoſt equal to that of the Divinity. Among 
the nations of Europe, there are ſome who wiſh to 
govern their Kings: others, which though much at- 
tached and very faithful to them, yet rather reſpect 
than: love them: But the proper character of the 
French, is love for their King, is the deſire of pleaſing 
him, the wiſh of feeing, and drawing near to him, 
and of being beloved by him. | 
Your Majeſty has received, from your earlieſt in- 
fancy, proofs of this affection. Your ſubjects, Sir, 
have loved you, before you were capable of returning 
their love. | | | 
Their conſternation in your illneſs has been equal 
to that of a family trembling” for the fate of him on 
whom they depend for ſupport z and the joy they 
have teſtified at your recovery has been 8 
carried to ſuch lengths, as almoſt to exceed the bounds 
of moderation. | 
With what acclamations have not your faithful peo- 
ple received the declaration your Majeſty has made of 
taking the government of your kingdom into your own 
hands! And what happy proſpe& do they not think 
they have a right to flatter themſelves with, when 
they ſee the eminent qualities of your auguſt you 
i grand= 
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grand-father, whom you have choſen ſor your model, 
ciicioſing themſelves more and more in your Majegy! 
A ſpirit of order and juſtice, a conception. from which 


nothing eſcapes, an impenetrable ſecrecy, a reQtitude 


of judgment, an eaſy and mild acceſs, no figns of 
impatience, never one word, one fingle word diſagree- 
able to any one, an averſion far every kind of luxury; 
but, what is infinitely above all, an invariable attach- 
ment to religion and reſpect for our holy myſteries, 
which no external inattention, no bad examples, can 
interrupt. 

Theſe, Sir, are the qualities we already admire in 
your Majeſty, and upon which are founded the reaſon- 
able hopes your ſabjects entertain, of ſeeing you one 
day @qual to our greateſt Kings. 

n is more hazardous nor more difficult to an- 
ſwer than a great expectation; but I dare affirm, that 


it is in the power of your Majeſty not to fruſtrate our. 


hopes. 

May you, Sir, fulfil them in all, the extent which 
our neceſſiũes require! May we have the conſolation 
to behold, renewed in your ſacred perſon; the pru- 
dence of the King, * great-grand- father, in the art 
of government; all the goodneſs of the Dauphin, 
your grandfather, and all the piety of your auguſt fa- 


ther. This will be, Sir, to me, the moſt * 
1 


reward, I can ever receive, for my reſpectful, and, 


I may be permitted to ſay ſo, my tender. attachment 
to your Majeſty. | | 


Memorial for Count Broglio, Ambaſſador in England, 


reſpeting the French colonies in America. 
| | At Verſailles, 11th April, 1724. 
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Y the treaty of Utrecht, the King has» ceded 
to his Britannie Majeſty Nova. Scotia, other- 
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wiſe called Acadia, in its whole extent, agreeably to 
its antient limits, as alſo the city of Port Royal. 

The claim of the Engliſh is, to include under the 
name of Acadia, not only the land of the peninſula, 
but likewiſe all the continent which lies to the ſouth 
of the river St. Laurence, as ſar as the ſea, which 
would render the Engliſh matters of all the French 
1 that lie between the Green Bay and Que- 

ec. If this claim were to take place, France would 
loſe a part of Canada, and would be rendered incapa- 
ble of keeping the reſt. : 

England has no right to ſupport this claim. The 
letters of grant which Sir Wilham- Alexander obtained 
in 1621, 25 Jane I. King of England, of the lands 
of Acadia, under the title of Nova Scotia, and of the 
lands of the Gulph of St. Laurence, as far as Gaſpe, 
together with. thoſe: of the coaſt of Nouremberg, the 
country of the Etechemins, from the bottom of the 
by as far as New: England, cannot afford a title to 
them. | | X 

In 1604, the French were forming, a fixed ſettlement; 
on the coaſt of Nouremberg, in the county of the 
Etechemins, and another at Port Royal. They had, 
long before this, taken poſſeſſion of the lands, extend- 
ing as far as the 33d degree. In the mean while, in 
1607, a company was formed in England, which un- 
dertook a new ſettlement in Virginia, which is fituated 
between the 35th and goth degrees. | 

The Engliſh, not ſatisfied with the colony they had 
ſettled, would alſo ſeize upon the lands occupied by, 
the French in 1613 ; they drove away thoſe who were 
upon the coaſt of Nouremberg, in the country of the 
Etechemins, - and at Port Royal, and continued their 
hoſtilities till 1629, when they took Quebec, and 
made themſelves maſters of all the continent which 
belonged to France, long before they had been there. 
It was during theſe hoſtilities, that the grant was made, 
to Sir William Alexander. He afked it to a greater 
extent than it could be given to him, in hopes that his 
country might take the reſt: in which he was nuſtak- 
en; for all the lands of New France, Canada, and 

Acadia, 
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Acadia, having been reſtored to France by the treaty 
of St. Germain en Laye, of the 29th of March 1632, 
this grant could not give him a title againſt France ; 
and the Engliſh have in ſome meaſure acknowledged. 
this by the treaty of Utrecht; ſince it is not ſaid there, 
that France ſhall reſtore, but ſhall-cede Acadia to En- 
gland ; which has even required letters patent of this 
ceſſion, that have been diſpatched on the 6th of May, 
1713. It cannot be ſaid, that the terms of cefſion and 
reftitution are ſynonimous, or, that the Engliſh have 
been inattentive to the expreſſion, ſinèe, in the ſame 
treaty,, the word to rere to the Engliſh is vſed in 
ſpeaking of Hudfon's Bay. The queſtion therefore is, 
to find out, without regard to the title here ſpoken of, 
what were the anttent limits of Acad ia. 2 

There is no doubt but that the French diſcovered 
the continent of North America before the Engliſh; 
the inhabitants of Britany and Normandy, having been 


__ a fiſhing on the iſland of Newfoundland in 1504, Fran- 


cis I. in 1533, cauſe a diſcovery to be made of the 
lands lying "= the 3241 degree to the 47th of north 
Jatitude, and it is part of theſe lands that are now in 
queſtion. | | 

Johp Veraſany was the perſon employed; he arrived 
at a new land, in about 34 degrees of latitude, where 
he went on ſhore, and took poſſeſſion of it for France. 
He ran along the coaſt as far as the 5oth degree, and 
diſcovered in this voyage an extent of country of more 
than 750 leagues. He Faded at different diſtances, in 
order to ſurvey the country, and to take poſſoſſion of 
it. He named all this extent of land New France, a 
name which it has fince preſerved. 


aron 2 was ſent, in 15 38, to form a ſettlement 


there. He landed at Sable Iſland, where the ſituation 
of the ſport determined him to ſtay ; but he was obliged 
to give it up for want of freſh water, and on account 
of the badneſs of the ſoil. He left ſome cattle there, 
which have multiplied, and ſome of which are ſtill to 
be found. | 

James Cartier was employed after him to go to 


New Prance: he ſurveyed, at his firſt voyage; the 


iſland. 
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iſſand of Newfoundland, and diſcovered the Gulph of 
Saint Laurence, with all its coaſts. At the ſecond 
voyage, he penetrated to the iſland of Saint Laurence. 
He returned there in 1540. He was obliged by ſtreſs 
of weather to ſtand in for the port of Carpou, in New- 
foundland. From thence he went to the river Saint 
Laurence, as far as the port of Sainte-Croix, where he 
landed Count Roberval, who was choſen by the King 
to make the ſettlements in New France, and who con- 
ſtructed a fort at the diſtance of four leagues from 
Sainte-Croix. 

Count Roberval returned the following year, and 
alſo formed a ſettlement on the iſlan of Cape Breton: 

The care that was taken to ſettle the northern part 
of New France, did not occaſion the ſouthern part to 
be neglected. 64 

— Ribaud was choſen, in 1562, to go and make 
a ſettlement towards the 34th degree, where Veraſany 
had firſt landed. Ribaud named the Cape at which 
he arrived, Cape Francis, which is diftart from the 
Fquator about 3o degrees. He cauſed to be fixed 
upon the borders of a river, which he called the River 
of May, a ſtone pillar, with a paper on which were 
engraved the arms of France. He named this place 
Charles Fort, in honour of King Charles IX. 

In: ſome ancient Dutch charts we find the names of 
all theſe rivers, which have been altered by the En- 
gliſh. They have called the place where Charles fort 
was, Charles Town. 

John Ribaud returned into France, and left ſome of 
his pewple in the country. Several of them periſhed ; 
and the ſurvivors built a veſſel to carry themſelves 
back to France. They were thrown on the Englith 
coaſt, where they found an Engliſh veſſel, which 


came up with them, and in which there was a French 


ſeaman, who had ſailed the year before with Captain 
Ribaud. The weakeſt of the people were put on 
ſhore, and were conducted to the Queen of England. 
It cannot be doubted but that it was from the account 
they gave, that the Queen reſolved to ſend ſome peo- 
ple into the country from whence they came; for 
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in 1565, four Engliſh veſſels arrived on the coaſt, and 
aſked of Captain * who had been ſent there 
in 1564, permiſſion to take in water, of which they 
were much in want. They landed only upon the 
ſpot where the French were, and Captain Ribaud ar- 
rived there alinoſt as ſoon as they; he then returned 
into Europe. 

Captain Laudonnier gave the name of Carolina to 
this iſland, in honour to Charles IX. 

In the ſame year ſix large Spaniſh ſhips arrived 
there, who took the fort from the French, and treated 
them with great cruelty. The Spaniards were driven 
away in 1567, by Captain Gourgues of Bourdeaux, 
who returned the ſame year into France. Captain 
Ribaud went there again a few years after this. 

Although this continent belonged to the French, 
the Englith did not ſcruple to form fettlements there; 

Humphrey Gilbert went from England in 1583, 
with a deſign to eſtabliſh a colony in New France. He 
landed on the-iſland of Newfoundland, at a port which 
he called St. John's. He found there ſeveral fiſhing- 
ſmacks belonging to different nations, and took two 
French ſhips that were there. Philip Amadus and 
Arthur Barton fitted out an expedition in England to 
go and ſettle a colony on part of New France; and on 
the 4th of July, 1584, they landed in the 34th degree 
of latitude, above Carolina. In honour of Queen 
Elizabeth, they called the country Virginia; and af- 
ter having carried on ſome kind of trade with the na- 
tives of the country, they returned into Europe. 

The Engliſh: went there again the year following, 
and left 107 men to ſettle there; but they ſtaid no 
longer than one year, When they went back to Eng- 
land. The Engliſh returned with ſuccours for them; 
but as they did not find them upon the coaſt, they 
left only 15 men there. 

In 1587, they ſent a hundred and fifty men, who 
were maſſacred by the natives of the conntry ; this 
diſcouraged. the Engliſh ſo much, that none of the 
fleet ſent there in 1590 would remain. 1 
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The French, who were prevented by the continual 
' wars prevailing in Europe, from following up their 

eſtabliſhments in New 3 continued however to 
ſend ſhips there, in order to trade with the natives of 
the country, and for the cod and whale fiſheries. 

The Marquiſſes ot Courtenval and de la Roche be- 
yan theſe ſettlements again in 1596. M. Chavin ſuc- 
ceeded them, and went to Tadouſſac, to Quebec, 
— in the river St. Laurence, where he left men to 
ſettle. 

M. de Mons, Gentleman in ordinary of the King's 
Bedchamber, and Governor of Pons, undertook to 
ſettle a part of New France in 1604. He ſent ſome 
ſhips to trade with Canada, and went to the iſland of 
St. Croix, upon the coaſt of Nouremberg, the country 
of the Etec hemins, where he ſtaid three years. He 
then went to Port Royal. He 'employed the three 
years of his ſtay in the country, in viſiting the coaſts, 
as far as the fortieth degree of latitude, and found ſe- 
veral ſavages, with whom the French fiſhermen trad- 
ed. He left M. ve Potricourt, who attended to the 
ſettling of Port Royal. After his return into France, 
he uſed to ſend every year thips into the river St. Lau- 
rence, to trade there. 

In thoſe times, the limits aſcribed to Ne France, 
on the weſtern ſide, were, the land extending to the 
Pacific Ocean, beyond the 1 of Cancer; to the 
ſouth, the iſlands, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
ſige of Cuba and Hiſpaniola ; to the eaſt, the nor- 
thern ſea, which waſhes the coaſt of New France; 
and to the north, the ſea which is called the Unknown 
1 the Frozen ocean, as far as the ArQic 
Pole. 

This is a plain relation of what has happened a- 
mong the F uropean nations, with reſpect to the conti- 
nent of North America. It belongs to France on the 
claim of firit poſſeſſion ; and, as this right cannot be 
loſt, but by forfaking the thing poſſeſſed, it muſt (hill 


be reckoned as belonging to France, becauſe, far from 
having foriaker it, the French have continued, and 
ſtil! continue to form eſtabliſhments there. It is true, 


that 
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that theſe ſettlements have not been made upon the 
ſame ſpot; but as they were upon the ſame continent 
of land, France cannot be ſuppofed to have relinquiſh- 
ed the territory, the ſettlement of which the had diſ- 
continued, or that upon which ſhe had not yet made 
any ſettlement. All the nations of Europe have agreed 
in giving the name of New France, upon their maps, 
to the.continent of North America; and it thould ſeem, 
that acknowledging by this the property of France to 
it, they ought not to have thought of ſettling there. 
News we have ſeen, by what has been before 
related, that the Engliſh ſettled in 160) in Virginia ; 
that they remained quietly there till 1613 ; that they 
continued hoſtuities from that time till 1629 ; and that 
they made themſelves maſters of all the ports that the 
French had upon the continent : which were reſtored 
vy the treay concluded at St. Germain en Laye in 
1032. 

The Dutch alſo ſent into Newfoundland in 1609, 
to trade there, aud in 1615 they built a fortreſs on the 
borders of the ſea, in about forty degrees of latitude ; 
they built an inland fort, which they called Orange 
Fort, and named the country the New Netherlands. 
David Hudſon had made them acquainted with this 
land; for he had been on ſhoge there, after having 
attempted in vain a paſſage by the North of America, 
to go to China and Tartary, and he had called the 
country Motance. 1 | 8 

At the ſame time the Engliſhiſent to form a ſettle- 
ment in about forty-one degrees of latitude. . They 
eſtabliſhed a, colopy there, and gave to the country 
the name of New England. The Dutch afterwards 
gave up their ſettlement to them. 

The Engliſh have continued puſhing on their ſet- 
tlements upwards, along the coaſt, notwithſtanding 
any oppoſition they met with from the part of Nance, 
to whom the country belonged. At length, in 4700, 
they wanted to eſtabliſh themſelves beyond the river 
St. George. M. de Cailliere, Governor General of 
New France, oppoſed them, which occaſioned ſome 
conteſt between the two Wations, 
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It was agreed, between this Governor General and 
that of Boſton, that the river St. George ſhould mark 
out the limits of their government, upon the borders 
of the ſea. | | 

A French and Engliſh Officer was ſent to fix a poſt, 
with the arms of their reſpective nations; this was 
executed upon a point projecting into the ſea, at three 
leagues diſtar ce from the mouth ot the river. It would 
be un advantage to the Engliſh, if the French would 
acknowledge this boundary; but, as part of the lands 
of tae Abenakis are compriſed in the Engliſh portion, 
this boundary cannot take place, and muſt therefore 
be fixed at Kaſkebe, where the territories of the Abe- 
nakis commence. This is even conformable to the 
„ of the treaty of Utrecht; which ſays: that he 

mmi ſſioners are to decide which are the aver in al- 
lia: ce with the reſpetive ratios, There can be no 
doubt but that the Aben+kis, who are all Catholics, 
muſt be the allies of France ; and conſequently their 
land cannot belong to the Enghſh  _ 

The queſtion therefore is, to decide what are the 
limits of Acadia, which the King has ceded to the 

Engliſh by the XIIth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
in the following manner. 

« The moſt Chriſtian King will cauſe to be put ints 
« the hands of Great Britain, on the day that the ratt- 
« fications of the treaty of the preſent peace are ex- 
„ changed, letters and authentic documents, which 
„pill teſtify the ceſſion made in perp*teity to the 
% Re and to the Crown of Great Britain, of the 
« iſland of St. Kitt's, which the ſubjects of her Britannie 
« Majeſty henceforward ſhall _ poſſeſs ; of Nova 
« Scotia, otherwiſe called Acadia, in its whole extent, 
« ageeeably to its antieut limits; as alſo of the town 
« of Part Royal, at preſent called Annapolis Royal ; 
* and generally of all the dependencies of the ſaid 
* lands and Nands of the country, together with the 
« fovereignty, poſſeſſion, and all rights acquired by 
te treaty, or otherwiſe, which the moſt Chriſtan King, 
** the Crown of France, or any of their ſubjeQs what- 
* ſogver, have hitherto holden upon the ſaid iſlands, 
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„places, and their inhabitants ; ſo that the moſt Chriſ 
« tian King cedes and transfers the whole to the ſaid 
„Queen, and to the Crown of Great Britain, and 
« that in manner and form ſo. ample, that it ſhall not 
be in future permitted to the ſubjects of the moſt 


bays, and other places, nearer than at the diſtance 
of thirty leagues from Nova Scotia to the ſouth-weſt, 
beginning from Sable Ifland incluſive, and contur- 
ing towards the ſouth-weſt.” 

This article contains different arrangements. That 
which concerns the iſland of St. Kitt's, and its de- 
pendencies has been fulfilled. 

The ſecond, concerns the ceſſion of Acadia accord- 
ing to its antient limits, which are to be determi ed; 
and this 1s the matter in diſpute between the two nati- 
Ons. 
Upon ſuch an occaſion, the only way is to have re- 
courſe to books which have treated of this province, 
and which, having been written in unſuſpi tous times, 
bear teſtimony to the truth, which it is impoſſible to 
deny. 3 

M Dennis, proprietor of the land in 1604, from Cape 
Canſa incluſive, as far as Cape Roſieres, and Governor 
and Lieutenant General for the King, hath publiſhed, 
in 1662, a geographical and hiſtorical deſcription of the 
coaſt of North America, | 


In page 29 he ſays, that “ from the river Penobſcot, - 


© to the river St. John, there may be about from Gorty 
« to five-and-forty leagues. The firſt river is that of 
„the Etechemins, which bears the name of the country, 
from Boſton to Port Royal. The ſavages who inhabit 
4 it, have alſo the ſame name.” It cannot be doubted 
from this, but that that ſpace of land was called the 
country of the Etechemins. In page 35, the title of his 
ſecond chapter ſays, that, he treats of the river St. 
Fohn, I the mines of Port Royal, of all the French 
Bay, Sc. This title ſhews, that all the places ſpokes 
of there, were not Acadia; but he explains this mat- 
ter, much more clearly, in the following articles. 


« Chriſtian King to carry on the fiſhery in the ſaid ſeas, 


_— 


_ 
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In the firſt, at page 56, he ſays: „Coming from 
« Port Royal, 9 INand, and continu- 
ing fix or ſeven leagues. along the coaſts, we meet 
with creeks, and rocks covered with trees, as far 
„as Long Hand, which is about ſix or ſeven leagues 
„in extent. It forms a paſſage, to go out of the 
French Bay, and to proceed towards the land of 
« Acadia, &c.” . 
By the ſecond article page 58, chapter 3, he ſays; 
coming out the French Bay to enter into Aca- 
dia, and going on towards Cape Fourchu, &c.“ 
It is therefore indiſputable, that the French Bay, 


60 


44 


from whence: one goes to the land of Acadia, is a diffe- 


rent province. | | 

This again is very clearly ſeen; for after M. Den- 
nis has ſpoken, at page 61, of Cape Fourc font, 
which is as it were the end of the French Bay, on 
the ſide of Acadia, and eſpecially of Port Ryſignol 
and la Heve he intitles the following chapter, at 


page 105, Continuation of Acadia from la Hewe ts Can- 


Jo, where it ends. | * 
Thus ary the limits belonging, and tending to Aca- 
dia, very clearly deſcribed : that is to ſay, between 


Cape Canſo, incluſive, on the fide of the Gulph St. 


Laurence. 


This is further confirmed, in page 126, chapter 
3, where he ſavs: “ Canſo is a harbour, Which has 
« full three fathoms depth, which, from the Cape, 


« begins the entrance of the great bay of St. Lau- 


« rence.” : | 
Conſequently the land from Canſo . incluſive,” to 


E 


Cape Roſieres, is a province diſtinct and ſeparate 


from Acadia; and this is ſo certain a fact, that M. 
Dennis was Proprietor and Governor of it, at the 
time that M. de St. Eſtienue was Proprietor and Gover- 
nor of Acadia. 

The third arrangement contains the ceſſion of Port 
Royal, now called Annapolis Royal. PEI Y 
There is no diſpute upon this article; but it is 
proper to obſerve, that the Engliſh having ſpeci- 
tically demanded the ceſſion of this town, have ac» 
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knowledged that it did not make part of Acadia; it 
cannot therefore -be doubted but that they were 
2cquainted with the limits mentioned by M. Den- 
nis. ; 
The fourth arrangement is the ceſſion of all the dN 
pendencies belonging to the Jancs, ſovereignty, pro- 
perty, - poſitſſion, and all rights acquired by treaty and 
otherwiſe, which the King, the Crown of France, 
gr any of their ſubjects whatſoever, have hitherto 
holden over the ſaid iſlands, lands, places, and their 
inhabitants. With reſpect to this article, the buſincſe 
is to determine what can depend upon the lands of 
Acadia, and the town of Port Royal. The lands of 
Acadia can have no other dependencies than the iſland's 


and iſlets adjacent. 


The ordinary depencies of a town, are its pro- 
eincts; it appears, therefore, that the Engliſh cannot 
pretend to any more with regard to -the town of 
Port Royal. But if in ceding to them this town of 
Port Royal, it was meant at the ſame time to give 
up the province, the boundaries of that begin op- 
pPoſite the river St. John, following the coaft as far 
as Cape Sable, and in the infand parts of this pro- 


vince adjoining to Acadia. There can be no diſpute 


about the reſt, ſince it contains only a general and irre- 
vocable ceſſion. | 
All that has been mentioned above, is only that 


Count Broglio may be informed of the rights ot 


France, and of the claims of the Engliſh. It is not 
proper that the limits ſhould be ſettled in Europe; 
It is expedient, on the contrary, that they ſhould b. 
fo upon the ſpot, by the commiſſioners whncl. hal! 


be appointed by the two Kings. What Count Bro- 


lio is to negociate at London, is, that o-ders ſherk1 
be ſent to the Engliſh Governors at Bofton, and in 
Acadia, to withdraw the troops and inhabitonts, 
which they have placed on the fands of the ſavage 


Abenakis, the alſies of France, and to abandon the 
forts they have built there; that they ſhould leave 
theſe favages in peace, till theſe limits have been — 

„ | DOT tled, 
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tled, and till it has been decided to which nation 
theſe people are allied. | 


+ "There has been for ſome years a cruel war carried 
on between the Engliſh and the Abenakis; The firſt ** 


are” deſirous of ſettling and poſſeſſing themſelves of 
the lands that do not belong to them; and the 

| laſt will not ſuffer it,; this puts the whole conti- 
. nent into confuſion, and theſe unjuſt pretenſions of 
: the Engliſh may, in the end, accaſian a rupture be- 


tween the French and them. The Marquis de Vau- 
n dreuil, Governor and Lieutenant General in New 
2 France, has written ſtrongly to the Governor of Boſ- 
o ton, that he ſhopld withdraw himſelf from the (aid 
i lands, till the limits were regulated. Information 
has not been received af what he has done; but as 
moſt of the ſavage nations eſpouſe the cauſe of the 


* Abenakis, it is to be feared that all this will cauſe a 
5 reat confuſion in the country, if the Engliſh perſiſt 


in keeping and in invading a territory, to which, 
ot from all that has been 44 4 It 1s eaſy to judge 
that they have no right; and the King hath every 
reaſon to complain of their attempts upon this occa- 
far ſion. The ſaid Count Broglio is to manage this 
affair, and make the Court of England ſenſible of 
the injuſtice of the proceeding. His Majeſty could 
have put an end to the matter, if he had permitte# 
the French Canadians to join the ſavages. The con- 
du& of the Engliſh Governors would have juſtified 
him in doing this; but he has rather choſen to pre- 
ſerve the union with the Crown of E gland, being 
perſuaded that that Court will ſettle th. e buſineſs. 


Fi ery. 


The fifth arrangemem of the XIIth article of che 
my of Utrecht, afifer mention has been made of 
Acadia, is couched ,in the following terms :—* ſo that 
the moſt Chriitian, King cedes and transfers the 
< whole to the ſaid Queen, and to the Crown of 
“ Great Britain, and 4ahat in manner and form fo 
.. ample, that it ſhall not be in future permitted do 
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the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King to cart} 
« on the fiſhery in the ſaid ſeas, bays, and other 
i places, nearer than at the diſtance of 30 leagues 
« from Nova Scotia to the ſouth-weſt, begiar.ing 
« from Sable Iſland inclufive, and continuing towards 


** the ſouth-weſt.” 


It is to be obſerved, the reaſon why the Englith 
make mention of the fiſhery, is, that when theſe peo- 
ple wanted formerly to fiſh upon the coaſt of Acaciz, 


M. de la Tour, and the other Lords ei the coaſt, by 
| 2 from the King of France made them pay 50 


vres * for each boat, and ſtopped thoſe who were 
not provided with their permits. Though it ſhould 
ſeem that the treaty explains itſelf pretty clearly up- 
on the ſubje& of the fiſhery, yet this matter occa- 
ſions ſome (orteſt between the Ergliſh and French. 
Captain Cyprian Soudric went 10 C:ipe Breton in 17 8, 
to ſettle this fiſhery with M. e Seint-Ovide, Cover 
nor of this iſland. ' He pr ended that a line muſt 
be drawn from the wefſte:; 1w.oft cape of Sable Iſland, 

oing thirty leagues es ; that another ſhould be 
N ſixty leagues north and ſouth, which ſhould 
join the firſt line, in the weſt; and that from the 
ends of the ſecond line, a third ſhould be drawn or 
the fide of the eaſt, which makes the figure of 2 
ſemicircele; and aiterwarc's, that, at the extremit, 


of the firſt line, ſhould be drawn the one ſpoken 


diſtance 'trom Nova Scotia. By this method, the Cap. 

tain, contrsy to the ſpirit of the treaty, Warte t 
make the French loſe a conſiderable quantity of lap 
which incontrovertibly belongs to them, ſince it i: 
facing Cape Breton. ; 

M. de Sgint-Ovide oppoſed to this propoſal the 
proper terms of the treaty, which ſays that the 
3 mall not be permitted to fiſh nearer than 
thirty leagues diſtance from the coaſt of Norv: 
Scotia to the ſouth-eaſt, from the iſland pert 

called 
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called Sable lſland incluſive, procee ding towards the 
Wuth-weſt. M. de Saint-Ovide inſiſted, that in or- 
der to conform to the words of the treaty, a line 
muſt be drawn, which, ſhould run EET and be 
continued to the moſt weſtera cape of Sable If- 
land; and that from thence, another line ſhould be 
drawn towards the ſouth-weſt, which ſhould be at 
thirty lIcagues diſtance from the coaſts of Acadia. 
Captain Soudrick perſiſted in his opinion, and nothing, 
was ſcttled. | : 
As ditputes may, ariſe every Cay between the 
French and Englith, with regard ta this fiihery, the, 
King defires, for the ey ak the two nations, 
and to avoid every ſubject of miſunderſtanding, that 
mne treaty of Utrecht ſhould be executed, and 


that, in conſequence, the King of England ſlioula 


g've preciſe orders to the Governor of Boſlon, or 
«ny other perſon; to agree, fairly abgut the. limits 
of this fiſhery, and to ſettle them with M. de Saints 


Canſo. 1 3h 


By the XIIIth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it is 
ſaid that the iſland of Cape Breton, and all the other 
lands Wwhatſoever, ſituated at the mouth of and in 
the Gulph of St. Lauregee, ſhall hereafter belong ta 
France; f : 

In; conformity to this article, the French had 
taken poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Canſo, which are 
ſituated at the mouth of the Gulph of St. Laurence; 
they are at the entrance of that arm of the ſea 
which forms the {trait of Fronſac, male by one of 


'the openings of the Gulph of St. Laurence, and 


conſequently they belong inconteſtihly to France. 
Relying on the faith of the treaty, the French were 
in ful! and peaceable poſſeſſion of them; they fiſhed 
there, dried their cod, and carried on their trade 
without any diſturbance from the Engliſh in the neigh- 
bouring colonies, with whom. they lived upon a- 
{riendly footing, till the year 1918, when M. Smart, 
; ny M 
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Commander of the veſſel of the King of England, 


called the Hairrel, made a deſcent there, and, with- 
out any other reaſon than that of being the ſtrong- 


eſt, ſerzed upon the merchants' ſhips, upon all the 


cod of their fiſhery, upon the merchandiſe, uten- 


ſils, and other effects, and carried the reſt away to 


Boſton. 


The King caufed complaints to be made to the | 


Court of England; and M, d'Heribery, a merchant 
of St. John de Luz, who was one of the French 
proprietors who had been plundered, went to Lon- 
don, where, upon the report and information of the 
Board of Trade, he obtained orders from the Lords 
Juſtices, depoſitaries of the roval authority in the 
abſence of his Britannic Majcſty, for the reſtitu- 
tion of his ſhips, cod, merchandife, and other et- 
fects. | | 

He repaired to Boſton to ſolicit the execution of 
theſe ke 181 which he could not obtain, becauſe, 
before the firſt complaints had- been conveyed to 
England, M. Smart had taken the precaution to get 
the gift of theſe articles from his Britannic Majeſty, 
and had diſpoſed of them before the arrival of M. 
d'Heribery at Boſton ; which obliged this merchant to 
return to London. 

He renewed his ſo'tuitations. RI. Craggs, who was 


charged with this affair, affured him repeatedly that 


he and the other perſqns ſhould be indemnified in mo- 
ney; and the Commifſioners of the Board of Trade, be- 
ing conſulted again, declared they had nothing to fay 
againſt this determination. M. d'Heribery was defired 
to give in a ſtate of his claims, which he complied 
with; fo that there was reaſon to think this affair would 
foon be teruated. Saw | 

ln the interim, the Board received advice that the 
favages, with fome French, had thrown themſelves 
into the 'fland of Canſo, and had taken from the Engliſh 
a quantity of effects to the amount of ſeven or eight 
hundred pounds ſterling; M. d'Heribery was put off 
Lill they ſhould acquire a fuller account of this N 

x N 
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This obſtaele was ſoon raiſed; M. de Saint-Ovide, 
Governor of Cape Breton, having cauled a reſtitution 
to be made of part ofthe effects, which the French had 
only ſeized. after the Enghth had abandoned the iſland, 
having beſides had no connection with the irruption of 
the ſavages. 2 | 

This inſtance of juſtice was a fre ſʒu motive ſor ob- 
taining the effect of the aſſurances that had been given: 
Nevertheleſs, after having made M. d'Heribery wait 
for four months, the whole terminated in propoſing to 
Uim the acceptance of an order for two hundred pounds 
ſterling ; which he would not receive, beeauſe the eſ- 
ſects amounted to more than 20,000 pounds ſterliag. 

M. Craggs dying ſome time afterwards, the affair 
was referred to the Lord Carteret ; who, at the be- 
ginning of his nüniſtry, had. promiſed to uſe ever 
means in his power to get juſtice done; but all his pro- 
miſes ended with ſaying that he could do nothing. 

The objection upon which this Miniſter inſiſted the 
moſt, was the ſentence pronounced by the Admiralty: 
of Boſton in favour of M. Smart: to which it was an= 
ſwered, that the attempt in queſtion being an infraction 
of treaties, committed by a Captain of one of the King 
of England's ſhips, it was from his Britannic Majeſty 
himſelf, and not from the ordinary tribunal, that juſtice 
was to be expected; that the Lords Juſlices, depoſita- 
ries of the ſovereign authority in his abſence, had been 
ſo well perſuaded of it, that, upon the firſt repreſenta- 
tion, they had given orders for a full and entire reſtitu- 
tion of the effects carried off, without paying any re- 
gard tothe ſentence paſſe! at Boſton, or to the grant 
Captain Smart had obtained of them by ſurprize; and 
thet an order of ſo authentic a nature could not be an- 
nulled. This is fo certain, that when it was propoſed 
io refer the matter to the Council, M. d' Heribery could. 
not find a ſingle Lawyer who would plead for him, be- 
cauſe, according to them, it was an affair of State, and. 
not of Law, and that the point in queſtion was the ex- 
ecution of an order given by the Lords Juſtices, upon 
the report, and with the conſent, of the Board of Trade.. 
This was in ſact the only point to he determined. 
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Lord Carteret ſcreened himſelf, by — that 
the order mentioned, that it was granted by favour, 
and on account of the good underſtanding ſebſiſting be- 
tween the two nations. Upon which it was anſwered— 
that whatever. motives the Lords Juſtices might have 
thought proper to allege, their order was not the leſs 
abſolute, nor the leſs founded on juſtice, ſo that it 
ought not the leſs to have its effect. This was ſtated 
to his Lordſhip both by word of mouth and in writing; 
and at length he anſwered plainly, that this order had 
been given improperly. The fact is, that when the or- 
der was given, it was thought that the effects were 
forth coming, and in that caſe the reſtitution of them 
might have been made without any expence to his Bri- 


tannic Majeſty ; but as, by virtue of the gift Cap- 


tam Smart had obtained, he had haſtened to diſ- 
poſe of the ſaid effects, even before the proprietors 
could get to England. to lay claim to them, the 
iademmty muſt neceſſarily have been taken from the 
civil liſt. At laſt, all that M. d'Heribery was able 
to obtain, was an order upon the Treaſury for 
eight hundred pounds ſterling, in the month of 
July, 1722. This was inſuffcient to pay the con- 
ſiderable expences he had been obliged to make 
in a voyage on purpoſe to Boſton, and two voy- 
ages, with a reſidence of three years in London; 
ſo that he has received no reſtitution for the plun- 
der of his effects, amounting to upwards. of 20,000 
pounds ſterling. | 

»The attempt of M. Smart has been made in time 
of full peace, againſt Frenchmen and allies, in an 
iſland belonging at all times to France, and the right 
of which has wo confirmed to, her by the treaty 
of Utrecht. It is true, the Engliſh have contrary 
claims, and it may be ſaid, that they are without 
foundation; but till theſe have. been ſettled by the 
Commiſſioners appointed to regulate the limits, acts 
of violence are illegal, and conſequently the act in 


queſtion requires ſatisfaction to be made. This is 


what the King defires Count Broglio to aſk, and 
: wiſhes 


— 
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wiſhes him to attend to this affair, till juſtice has 


been done to the French plundered by Captain Smart. 


Settlement of Canſo. 


We ſee by what has been ſaid above, that, accord- 
ing to the XIIIth article of the treaty of Utrecht, the 
Ifland of Canſo belongs to France. 

The Englith, not ſatisfied with ng plundered 
the French in this iſland, contrary to all equity and 
reaſon, proceed to form ſettlements there, have poſted 
garriſons and conſtrued forts; which is abſolutely 
repugnant to the treaty, and to the rights of France, 
to whom this iſland belongs. If even the claims which 
the Englith have upon this ſpot, were as well as they 
are ill-founded, ſtill it would be improper they ſhould 
take poſſeſſion of it, before it had been determined to 
whicli of the two nations this iſland belongs. 

The King wiſhes that Count Broglio would deſire 
the King of England to order, that this iſland ſhould 
be evacuated, and that it ſhould no longer be inha- 
bited by the Engliſh: his Majeſty being willing, al- 
though his right be inconteſtible, that no ſettlement 
thall be. made there, till jt be decided between the 


two Crowns, to which of them thygiſland ought to 
belong. | 


His Majeſty could have taken other meaſures; - 


ſome time ago, for the fulfilling of this part of the 
treaty of Utrecht, and he had no occaſion to do any 
thing more, than to ſuffer the zeal of his officers to 
act; but his Majeſty has been ever willing to avoid 
any thing that could interrupt the good underſtand- 
ing he means to mamtain. He is perſuaded, that 
his Britannic Majeſty is inſpired with the ſame ſen- 
timents, and therefore, that he will not ſutfer any 
further complaint of this infraction. 
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SouTn AMERICA. 


Hand of Saint Alouſia, or Saint Lucia. 


The King, by edict of the month of March, 1642, 
ceded to the Welt India Company all the American 


iſlands belonging to him, among which was included 


that of Saint Lucia: this Company ſold ſeveral of 
theſe iſlands, and among others, to James Houe] and 
M. du Parquet, they ſold Martinico, Grenada, the 
Grenadines, and Saint Lucia, by a contract of the 
22d of September, 1650, confirmed by letters pa- 
tent of the month of Auguſt 1651. 

M. du Parquet having obtained the government of 
theſe iſlands, on the 22d of October following, con- 
ſtructed a fort at Saint Lucia, and made a conſidera- 
ble eſtabliſhment there. | 

M. de Vendrogues was appointed Guardian to the 
children of the ſaid Du Parquet, who died in 1658, 
and the King condeſcended to beſtow upon M. du 


Vendrogues the government of the iſlands, to enable 


him to make the eſtates of the minors turn to the 
beſt advantage. S 

The Engliſh then thought ſo little of conteſting the 
property of Saint Lucia with the French, that in a 
treaty made in 1660, between the Governors of the 
French and Englith iſlands, M. Houel aſſumed the ti- 
tle of Governor of Saint Lucia, without its being 
diſputed with him. | | 

t is true, that in 1664 an Engliſhman, aſſuming 
the rank of Colonel, made a deſcent at Saint Lucia, 
and attacked the fort; which M. Mollard, who com- 
manded there, was obliged to ſurrender by capitulati- 
on, and to withdraw with his troops. ; 


The King cauſed complaints to be made to the 
Court of England of this infraction; but during the 


negotiation, and in the month of October 1665, M. 
Robert Saulk, who commanded for England at St. 
Lucia, and che inhabitants, of that nation who were 


Prefident of the Council Superior of Martinico, and te 
M. de Chambre, Agent General for the Company in 


France, to intreat them to take back the iſland of 


St. Lucia, which they acknowledged to be the pro- 
Py of the French, defiring him to ſuply them with 
Y0ats to paſs over into ſome of the Engliſh iflands ; 
declaring, that fince they had ſeized upon the iſland 
of St. Lucia, they had always had a war fo maintain 
againſt the Caribbees, ratives of the courtry, An 
authentic act of the whole was executed at Martinico 
by the Deputies, in preſence of a Notary. ' 

The Eugliſh having quitted St. Lueia, Meſſieurs de 
©lotore and de Chambre took poſſeſſion, and enjoved 
it in peace. In all the commiſſions, and in all the in- 
ſtructions thHAt have been ſent to the Governors of Mar- 
tinieo, the iſland of St. Lutia has always heen included. 

In 1686, an Engliſh fifty-gun ſhip appeared on the 
coaſt of St. Lucia; the Captain declared to all the in- 
habitants, in the name of the King of England, that 
they were either to withdraw, or to receive commiſ- 
ſions from his maſter, and that he was come to take 
poſſeſſion of the iſland. He wrote accordingly to M. 
de Blenac, Governor of the French wands. After- 
wards, having planted the ſtandard of the King of 
England, he pillaged and burnt all he found belong- 
ing to the French. M. de Blenac, after having an- 
fwered the Engliſhman's letter in a proper manner, 
ſent ſome troops to ſupport the French at Saint Lucia, 


which has remained ever fince in the poſſeſſion of. 


France, 

The King complained to the Conrt of England of 
this enterpriſe. Commiſſioners were appointed to ſet- 
tle the claims of the two nations to this iſand. The 
Pngliſh, who thought by ſame uſeleſs proceedings to 
give themſelves a title of property; encouraged the 
Governor of Barbadoes to winite; on the 14th.of July 
170, to M. d'Amblemont, General of the Freren 
iſlands, that the King of England had ordered to fend 


A PP ©E » 0-F 4 25t , 
ſettled there, ſent Deputies to M. Clodore, Chief and 


away all the perſons who were ſetiled on the iſland of 
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St. Lycia, and that as there were ſeveral Frenchmen 
there, he begged of him to recall them. 
MM. Foy oct, Ae anſwered—that the King of En- 
gland had no right to the iſland; and that if he un- 
dertook to drive the French away from it, he would 
repel force by force. 8 

The Governor of Barbadoes did not think proper 
to undertake any thing, after ſuch an anſwer ; but 
Marſhal Tallard received orders to make complaints 
to the Court of England, of the demand of the Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes; and by the firſt anſwers he re- 
ceived, it ſeemed as if the Governor had acted with- 
out orders, and that juſtice would ſoon be done in 
the buſineſs. 'D a 

Affairs between France and England being after- 
wards in diſpute, nothing more was done in this matter; 
the French remained maſters of St. Lucia, and have 
preſerved their ſettlement there ever fince. 

The King, ſince his acceſſion to the Crown, havin 
given this iſland to Marſhal d'Eſtrees, the Engliſh ex- 


poſtulated upon the baſis of their claims on this iſland, 


which had formerly given riſe to negotiations that 
were not yet cloſed. His Majeſty was willing that the 
1hand ſhould be put into the ſame ſtate it was in be- 
fore the gift, till ſuch time as the claims of the two 
Crowns ſhould be adjuſted ; but the eſtabliſhments 
which the French had there before, remained as uſual. 

After ſuch a condeſcenſion on the part of France 


for England, his Majeſly was much ſurpriſed to find, 


by public reports, that the King of England had 
given this iſland to the Duke of Montague. The 
King thought that his Britannic Majeſty had been 
impoſed upon; and ordered complaints to be made 
to him; My as no direct anſwer was received, and 
that ſhips were getting ready at London, to take 
ſſeſſion of that iſland, and form a ſettlement upon 
it, his Majeſty ſent orders to the Chevalier de Fey- 
- Quieres, Governor General of the French iflands, 
that if the Engliſh ſhould undertake this. ſettlement, 
he ſhould call upon them to withdraw, and if they 
acfuſed, he was to compel them by force. 


This 
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This General having received advice, on the 25th 
of December 1722, that the Englith had landed at 
St. Lu ia, ſent two Captains of infantry, to ſummon 
M. V.ereugh, Commandant for the Duke of Mon- 
t gue, to with raw from the iſland; he wrote at 
the ſome time himſelt to the Commandant, and ſent 
kim e copy of his Majefty's or ers. | mw 

The ©:ptains were well received: M. Wereugh N. 
aſſembled his Council, but having anſwered, that . 
he could not evacuate the place, till h- had received 
orders trom E-gland, the Chevalier de Feuquieres ſent 
ſome troops there, under the command of the Marguis 
of Chaiuipi;ny, Governor of Martinico, and recom- 41% 
mended it ;o him, in compliance with the orders of a 
his Mzjeſty, to avoid the effuſion of blood as muck. 
as poſſible. 

The Marquis of Champigny landed in the night 
from the 15th to the 16th of January 1923, and. M. 4 
Wereugh having received advice of it, ſent two offi- 4 
cers, to deſire that no violence ſhould be committed ; 
which was ſtrictly attended to. | 

On the 18th of the ſame month a treaty was made, 


a copy. of which, his Majeſty ſends with this, by Wy 
virtue of which, the Engliſh were to evacuate the 11 
ſaid iſland, after having raiſed the works they had 14 
conſtructed for their defence. 90 
The King deſires that matters ſhould remain in this " 


Kate, till it be decided to which of theſe two Crowns 
the ifland is to belong. | 


hu + SRI 


Trae of the Engliſh with the Iſlands. 4 


Trade between the French and Engliſh in the Ame- | 
rican iſlands is entirely forbidden, that is to ſay, the 1 
French are not allowed to trade in the Engliſh colo- 1 
nies, and, in like manner, the Engliſh are not to trade 1 
in the French colonies. All that either of them are 1 
allowed. to do, is reciprocally to land in theſe iflands, "he v 


LI * 
when the ſhips. are in danger of periſhin 8⁵ F that they 1 k 
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are in want of proviſions, wood, and water; but they 


are not to carry on any trade there. . 
The French obſerve theſe regulations very ſtrictly; 
but the Engliſh uſe all their endeavours to introduce 


into the French colomes, negroes, proviſions, and 


merchandiſe. Engliſh” veſſels are ſtopped every day, 
and moſt of them are confiſcated. The Enghih mer- 
chants are very ready to run this riſque, and his Ma- 
jeſty has made no demand upon this ſubject of the 
Court of England, becauſe he intends that all the veſ- 
ſels which are ſtopped ſhall ſtill be confiſcated. Bur 
the complaint his Majeſty has to make, is, that En- 
gliſh men of war come frequently to the French co- 
lonies, and anchor under different pretences in the 
ports and roads, where they fraudulently introduce 
negroes and merchandiſe. There are even ſome who 
bring laden boats along with them, and protect their 


trade. Theſe Engliſh veſſel: would already have been 


attacked by thoſe of the Kang, if his Majeſty had not 
taken care to recommend to the Commanders, to 
treat the Captains of the King of England's ſhips 
with politeneſs; which attention hath hitherto re- 
ſtrained his Majeſty's officers. But as it appears, that 


the Engliſh officers make an improper uſe of this. 


politeneſs, he recommends it to Count Brogho to de- 
fire the Court of England to forbid the Enzliſh Of- 
ficers from going to the French colonies, 'to trade 
there.” This is reaſonable, and ſo mach the more 


neceſſary, as his Majefty cannot avoid- taking mea- 


ſures to prevent the continuance of this infraction. 


Done at Verſailles, the 11th of April 1724 


( Signed) | Lewis. 


And lower down, Par LIPEAUE: by 


Memorial 
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Memorial concerning maritime Commerce, Navigation, 
and the Colonies ; to ſerve for Iaſtructions to Count 

' Broglio, Lieutenant General of the King's forces, and 
Ambaſſador F5traordinary from his Mujefly ta the 
King of England.“ 


HIS Majeſty having choſen Count Hroglio to re- 
fide in quality of Ambaffador Extraordinary to the 


King of Great Britain, is ſo perſuaded of the Count's 


zeal for his fervice, of which he has given ſo many 
provfs, that the King doubts not of his paying every 
poſſible attention to the affairs concerning maritime 
commerce, navigation, and the colonies, as alſo to. 
what has been regulated upon theſe points, by the 
treaties of peace and commerce concluded at Utrecht, 


the 14th ot April 1713. 


Herri ng F ifher y. 


The herring fiſhery which is carried on, on the 
eoaſt of Yarmouth, being able to increaſe conſider- 
ably, the commerce and navigation of the French, 
his Majeſty wiſhes that the Count would prevail 
upon the Engliſh to grant him, upon this point, the, 
ſame protection and the ſame advantages they give 
to the Dutch, and that the fubjects of his Majeſty 
may have a ſufficient extent of this coaſt allowed 
them to carry on this . fiſhery, without being obliged, 
as before, to keep. themſelves at diftance " 3 land, 
to windyard of the Eugliſh and Dutch; that, 


when they are under a neceſſity of drawing in their 


veſſels to ſhore, either ſrom ſtreſs of weather, or to 
refit them, or to ſhip the fiſh, they ſhall not be oblig- 
ed to pay the duties of import, which ought not to 
be N till the fiſh be expoſed to ſale; and 


that the frigates which the King of England keeps 


upon this coaſt in the ſeaſon of the fiſhery, ſhall not 
EXaQ any thing ſrom the French fiſhermen, under 
ns 
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any pretence whatſoever. If Count Broglio can ob. 
tain all theſe demands, which appear equitable in 
themſelves, and are very importart for the ſervice 
of his Majeſty, he defires the Count would get the 
orders for this purpoſe in writing, and ſend them 
away immediately, addreſſed to the Secretary of State 
for the marine department. 


Maritime Forces of England, 


The Count will readily judge, that he cannot da 
the King a ſervice more agreeable to him, than to 
inform him exactly of the maritime forces of. Eng? 
land, and of the movements they ſhall make. His 
Majeſty therefore expects, that the Count will ap- 
ply himſelf particularly to get a thorough know- 
edge of the Engliſh navy in general, of the num- 
ber and ſtrength of their ſhips, of the ability of 
their ſea-officers, of the advantages and difadvanta- 
ges of their ports and roads of which it were 
to be wiſhed that accurate plans, with the ſoun- 
ings and anchoring-places, could be had ; - and 
the Count will negle& no opportunity of being in- 
formed with regard to this, of every thing that may 


enable him to take meaſures the moſt, expedient fox 


his Majeſty's ſervicde. 


| E ngliſh ' = FEM | 


It is alſo very material that he ſhould contrive to 


be accurately informed of the ſtate of the Englith 


colonies, and of the trade carried on there — 
of the forces they maintain and of the nuuiber of 
inhabitants that, are ſettled there; whether all 


the forts and ſtrong poſts they have raiſed be well 
fortified, and whether their intention be not to con- 


ſtruct others, and to undertake freſh enterpriſes dur- 


ing the peace. 


Marit; me 
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Maritime Commerce of Ergland. 


The King deſires that the Count ſhould inform 
himſelf, with equal care, of th# manner in which 
the Engliſh carry on their different maritime com- 
merce, and of what would appear the moſt expe- 
dient mode to prevent their increaſing this commerce 
to the prejudice of that of the French. His Ma- 
jeſty thinks it unneceſſary to mention how much ſes» 
creſy and addreſs are wanted to conduct this mat- 
ter; for he is perſuaded that the Count will pro- 
ceed in it with all the circumſpeQion that can be 
expected from his prudence and experience. His 
Majeſty only recommends it to his Ambaſſador, to 
communicate as often as poſſible, and by ſafe conveys 
ances, the information he may have gained. 


Prohibition to the French Refugees to come into 
France. | 


His Majeſty having iſſued an order, on the 18th 
of September 1713, to prohibit his ſubjects newly 
converted from going into foreign countries — and 
Refugees from coming into France without his per- 
zniſſion recommends it 10 his Ambaſſador, to at- 
tend as much as poſſible to the execution of this or- 
der, by taking ſuch meaſures as he ſhall think pro- 

er, to prevent the French Proteſtants, ſeitled in Eng- 
A} from returning into the kingdom ; and he will 
take care to give an exact account to his Majeſty 
of the infringements that have been committed upon 
this head. 85 ; 


Salute at Sea and Tus. 


Though there have oſten been conteſts with the 
Eaglith reſpeQing the ſalute at ſea, yet there never 
| Pa has 
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has been any thing ſettled upon this point by 
any treaty. The Engliſh have been at all times 
extremely jealous of the dignity of their flag. The 
complaiſance that has been thewn them under the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. has given them 


occaſion to puſh their claims ſo far as to require 


that French ſhips ſhall ſalute Engliſh ſhips. of e- 
qual force in the Channel, pretending that they 
are ſovereigns of that ſea; and they at the ſame 
time refuſe the ſalute to French ſhips of equal force out 
of the- Channel: but France has never acknowlerlged 
the equality of their flag ont of the Channel, and much 
leſs its pretended fuperority'in the Channel. Such a 
8 is too in jurious to the dignity of the Crown. 


The title vpon which the Engliſh ground their preten- 


ſions in the Change, is, that that fea belongs to them 
on account of the ports they have in it. But this imagie 
nary poſſeſhon of an element which God has created to 
be common to all-mankind, defeats itſelf, and falls to 
the ground alſo, according to their own principles, 


when we conſider that the conſt of France in the Chan- 


nel is much more extenſive than that of England, and 
that the ports which his 3 poſſeſſes there, are 
more numerous, and may eaſily become as conſiderable 
as thoſe of England. Therefore, the reaſons they al- 
lege, far fin eig favourable to them, Would on the 
contrary turn to the advantage cof France, if his Majeſ- 
ty were not convinced that the ſea is open to all nati. 
ons, and does not belong to any particular Crown. It 
muſt further be conſidered, that when the late King 
ſhewed ſome complaiſance to England upon this point, 
on account of the peculiar friendſhip ſubſiſting between 
his Majeſty and the two Kings, Charles IT. and James 
II. the navy of France had not yet acquired that degree 
of eminence to which it has ſince been raiſed, and 
which hath rendereꝗ it ſuperior to that of other nations. 
If it has ſince ſuffered ſome diminution, and been a lit- 
tle weakened, it is ſtill, however, reſp-&able by its 
Nrength and its bravery. © Beſides, the rights of his 
Majeſty, and the dignity of his Crown, (ill 2 * 
Ro , ci 
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their full force. Nevertheleſs, as the King's intention 
is ſtill to mantain a good underſtanding between the two 
nations; that he has nothing more at heart than to pre- f 
vent every ſtep that might contribute in the leaſt to in- 
terropt it; and that the queſtion about the ſalute 
might occaſion differences, and even ſea-engagements, 
between the ſhips of the two nations; his Majefty, in 
order to give new proofs of the eſteem he has for the 
Engliſh nation, 1s willing that Count Brogho ſhould 
* "a that the ſhips of either ſtate and of equal force, 
thall not ſalute each other in the Channel, when they 
meet there, and that ſhips of ſupertor rates ſhall be fas 
tuted by thoſe that are inferior. 
With reſpe& to the other ſeas, the Fnglith are rot 
fo pretend to diſpute the ſalute due to his Majefty's 
flag. The rank which his Ambaſſadors hold, and the 
precedency they enjoy in all the Courts, is a certain 
| proof of this; and it would be an extraordinary thing, 
while the Ambaffador of England is obliged to givg 
way to that of France, the Enghth ſhips ſhould dif- 
pute the falute with French veſſels of equal rate. If 
the King of Great Britain ſhould therefore propoſe this 
queſtion to Count Broglio, his Majeſty defires that the 
Count would not'g've way upon a point which is ſo le- 
gitimately due to the Crown of France. | 
But, in order to ſhew till further the reſpect which 
his Majeſty entertains for the Engliſh, he thinks it pro- 
2 that the Count ſhould agree that the ſalyte ſhall 
returned by the French ſhips in the moſt Wo d 
manner; that is to ſay, gun for gun between flüps of 
the fame rank, and men of war. 
The Count ſhall likewiſe agree, that the French 
Thips ſhall firſt falute the Engliſh ſhips, bearing yp 
mark of ſuperior command, ard with ſuch number 
guns as ſhall be fired on both ſides, as the Englifh ſhall 
think proper to fix ; his Majeſty being willing that his 
ſhips ſhould be treated, in this reſpe&, as thoſe of the 
Engliſh will be which have faluted a French flag of 
Fuperior rank. So that from an inferior to a ſuperior 
flag, there ſhall be a difference of two or four guns; 


and. 
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and it is of little conſequence to his Majeſty in what 


manner the number be fixed, provided that the pro- 
per ſuperiority be always kept up. WY 
If England propoſes alſo to regulate the ſalute that 
is to be given to forts, his Majeſty conſents that the re- 
gulations ſhall be upon the ſame footing on both ſides; 
that is to ſay, that the French and, Engliſh ſhall firit 
falute the forts of the other nation with a certain num- 
ber of guns, and that the ſalute ſhall be returned to the 
_ ſhips of Vice Admirals with an equal number, and 
with two guns leſs for the Rear Admirals and Commo- 
gores, and four leſs for a mere man of war. 
Count Broglio will obſerve, that the Engliſh have 
a much greater number of flags of dignity. than other 
nations, ſo that the orders which his Majeſty gives in 
this reſpect, are only to be underſtood of that flag of 
the Engliſh nation which is red with white quarters, 
and charged with a red croſs; tor the blue and white 
Hags, which they 8 in line of battle, are pro- 
perly only flags for ſignals. But if England ſhould be 
deſirous of — . eſe flags, of dignity, his Ambaſ- 
ſador ſhall agree that the blue flag, or that which is 
half white and half blue, which the French ſometimes 


uſe, ſhall be treated in the ſame manner by the Engliſh. 


French Colsnies in America. 


Several conteſts have ariſen between France and Eng- 
land, touching the French colonies in America; and 
the Engliſh have commited many infrachons of the trea- 
ty of peace concluded at Utrecht between the two 

rowns. They are detailed in the King's memorial, 

ich Count Broglio will find incloſed. The intentions 
of his Majeſty are there explained: it is mentioned, 
that repreſentations are to be made, and orders to be 


aſked for from his Britannie Majeſty, to re-eſtabliſh. 


all things, and put them upon a proper ſooting. 


3 
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Ranſom of the Iſland of Nevis. 


* 


The perſons concerned in the equipment of a ſqua- 
q ron of eleven ; ſhips, commanded by the late M. 
'dIberville, have not yet been able to obtain the pay- 
ment of 140,000 plaſtres “, and intereſt, which are 
due to them fince the year 1706, for the ranſom of 
the iſland of Nevis, as it appears by the incloſed me- 
morial of theſe proprietors. The King defires, that 
Count Broglio would employ his good offices, in the 
name of his Majeſty, towards the King of England, 
in their favour, in order that this affair may be fet- 4 
tled without delay. 8 


4 
# 
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Fi fher y on the' great Bank. 


7 0 bs ' 4 

Moſt of the maſters of veſſels returned laſt year | 1 ; 
from the great Bank, have declared to the Admiralty, Fa. 
that the Englim men of war have forbidden them to „ 


keep upon this Bank, under a pretence that the 
"northern ſlip has been ceded to their nation, and 
that the French are now only allowed to fiſh on 
the fouthern flip © They have abliged them to quit 
the fiſhery, threarehing to ſak them; and they have 
fired canon, or muſkets charged with balls, at them, 
chaſing them till they wire driven off to a diſtance. 
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His Majeſty has cauſed OY to be made di- 11 
rectly to the King of Englan » upon the novelty of 3 | 
this attempt, and thefextraordinary means *xerciſed I Þ 
by the Captains of ſhips to ſupport it. His Mini- 14 
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i 4 About twenty-five thouſand pounds, | 
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ters have in fact acknowledged the injuſfice of this his fe 
proceeding, which is abſolutely repugnant to the ar- moſt 
rangements of the treaty of Utrecht. Although the all x 
King is perſuaded that the Captains of men of war, abilit 


who have been to the Bank this year, have received 

orders to leave the French 8 at liberty, as it Do 
hath been practiſed in all. times—the ſea and this | 
trade being open to all nations—yet his majeſty with- 

es that the aſvreſaid orders ſhould be made public, 

and that Count Broglio ſhould folicit this of the King 

of Great Britain, that the officers of the Britiſh navy 

being informed of them, may fulfil them exactly, aud 

may not, upon any pretence whatever, moleſt the 

French ſhips* in their fiſhery upon the Bank. 


1 RP”. 


Unforeſeen Affairs. 


As in the courſe of the Count's embaſſy, ſeveral 
incidents may happen, which it is difficult to pro- 
vide againft in theſe inſtructions, his Majeſty ex- 
pects from his. Ambaſſador's prudence, that upon theſe 
occaſions. he will act in a manner that ſhalt be moſt 
agreeable to his Majeſty, and moſt benficial to his 
ſubjects; and that he will take care to inform his 
Majeſty: every poſt, What paſſes, as much with re- 
Jpect to the preſent memorial, as io any unforeſeen 
matters concerning maxitime commerce, navigation, 
and the colonies, in order that, according ſo the 
accounts received, his Majeſty may make known 
His intentions to him through the channel of the 

- Recretary of State for the marine department; and 
when there ſhall be any matter requinng ſecrecy, he 

N "uy © Boar 5d Cypher. et Ito 
2 is maje reli in every tal upon his P- 
dent Fac being 6, that his — 
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his fervice will be ever the ſame, - and that in the 
moſt difficult affairs he will conduct himſelf with 
all poſlible firmneſs, ſagacity of underſtanding, and 
ability. 


Done at Verſailles the 
18th of May 1724. 
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Letter from the Marquis d' Argenſon, Miniſter for J. 
reign Affairs, to M. de Voltaire, Hiftoriographer te 
the King. | 


Mons1tur L' His TrogalEx, 


OU muſt have been informed, by Wedneſday 
FT in the evening, of the news upon which you 
-congratulate us ſo much. A Page was difpatched 
from the field of battle, on Tueſday at half an hour 
after two, to carry the letters. I underſtand that he 
arrived at Verſailles at five o'clock in the afternoon © 
on Wedneſday. It was a glorious ſight to ſee the 
King and Dauphin, writing upon a drum, ſur- 
rounded by the conquerors, the conquered, the dead, 
the dying, and the priſoners. I ſhall give you an e- 
count of ſome particulars which I remarked. 


N 2 I had 
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I had the honour of meeting the King on Sunday, 
very near the field of battle; I was juſt arrived from 
Paris, at the quarters at Chin; and was told that the 
King was gone out. I called for a horſe ; and join- 
ed his Majeſty near a place from whence one could 
fee the enemy's camp. The King was the firſt per- 
jon who informed me of the ſtate of things, as they 
were then ſuppoſed to be. I never ſaw any man 
ſo chearful upon this occaſion as our maſter was, 
We canvaſſed preciſely that point of hiſtory, which 
you diſcuſs in four lines who was the laſt of 
our Kings that had gained a battle in perſon. 1 
aſſure you, that the courage diſplayed did no in- 
jury to the judgment, nor the judgment to the me- 
mory. From thence we went to lie down upon 
{ſtraw ; and never was a ball-night more jovial, nor 
were there ever ſo many good things ſaid. We 
ſlept all the time that we were not interrupted by 
Couriers, light troops, and Aids-de-Camps. The 
King ſang a ſong conſiſting of many verſes, and which 


is very droll. As for the Dauphin, he thewed no 


more Concern about the battle, than if he had been 
a hare-hunting and almoſt ſaid: „ Is this all?” A 
canon-ball fell in the dirt, and ſplaſhed a man who 
ſtood near the King. Our maſters laughed heartily 
at his dirty figure. One of my brother's grooms, 
who was in the rear of our company, was wounded 
2n the head by a muſket-ball. 7 

It is abſolutely true and certain, without the leaſt 
tincture of flattery, that the King himſelf gained 
this battle by his own reſolution and firmneſs. You 
will fee the accounts and particulars. You will 
find, that there was one dreadful hour, in which 
we expected nothing leſs than a renewal of the 
affair at Pettingen; our Frenchmen, awed by the 


ſteadineſs of the Engliſh, and by their rolling fire, 


* which is really infernal, and, I confeſs to you, is 

enough to ſtupify the moſt unconcerned ſpectators. 

Then it was that we began to deſpair of our cauſe. 

Some of our Generals, who have leſs courage and 

argour, than underſtanding, gave very prudent * 
N 5 e 
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ſels. Orders were ſent as far as Lifle ; the King's 
uard was doubled; we were packing up, &t. 
pon this, the King made a jeſt of every thing, and 
going from the left to the center, aſked for 
corps de reſerve, and the brave Lowendhal; 
there was no need of it: a falſe corps 
ſerve charged: it was the fame cavalry that had. 
charged before in vain, the King's houſehgid, Cara- 
bineers, the remains of the French guards, and the 
Iriſh, which are excellent 1rorgs, eſpecially when 
they march againſt the Engliſh, and the .Hanove- 
rians. Your friend, M. de Richelieu, is quite a 
Bayard. It was he who gave the advice, and who 
put it in execution, of attacking the inſantry like 
chaſſeurs, or foragers, with the hand lowered, and 
the arm ſhortened, pell-mell, maſters, footmen, of- 
ficers, cavalry, and infantry, all together. Nothing 
can reſiſt this French vivacity; which is ſo much 
talked of. In ten minutes the battle was won b 
this ſecret attack. The large battalions of the Eng- 
liſn turned their backs, and, to make ſhort of the 
matter, 14,000 men were killed *. 

The credit of this horrid butchery belongs indeed 
to the cannon. Never were there ſo many nor ſo 
large cannon fired in any general action, as at this 
battle of Fontenoy. There were a hundred pieces. 
It ſhould ſeem, Sir, as if theſe poor enemies had 
taken a pleaſure in allowing every thing that was 
moſt prejudicial to them to arrive; ſuch as the cannon 
from Douay, the Gendarmerie, and the Mouſque- 
tatres. | 

You muſt remember one anecdote which happen- 
ed at the laſt charge I have juſt been mentioning. 
The Dauphin, by a very natural impulſe, drew his 
fword with the beſt grace in the world, and was go- 
ing to join in the charge; but he was defired not to 
do it. That I may not, however, omit telling you 
the bad with the good, I have obſerved, that a ha- 

N 3 bit 


There were indeed 14,000 men miſſing at the roll- calling: 
but about 6,000 returned che lame day, 
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bit is too ſoon acquired of viewing with tranquillity, 
upon the field of battle, the naked dead bodies, tho 
enemies at the laſt gaſp, and the wounds ſtill reeking. 
As for my part, I own, that my heart failed me, and 
] was obliged to have recourſe to a ſmelling- bottle. 
I took particular notice of our reg heroes, apd 

found them too indifferent upon this ſubject. I was 
_ apprehenſive, leſt, in the courſe of a long life, the 
taſte for this inhuman carnage might increaſe, 

The triumph is the fineſt fight in the world: the 
acclamations of Jide le Rey—the hats waved in the 
air, at the end of the bayonets—the compliments 
which are paid by the maſter to his warriors—the 
viſiting of the intrenchments, the villages, and the 
redoubts that are till ſo entire the joy, the triumph, 
the ſenſibility that univerſully prevails ;—but fil], the 
melancholy baſis of all this 1s human blood, and hu- 
man fleth, | 

Towards the end of the rejoicing, the King ho- 
noured me with a converſation about a peace; and [ 
have diſpatched Courters. . The King was very much 
entertained yeſterday at the trenches. He was fired 
at very often, but remained there three hours. I was 
at work in my cloſet, which is my intrenchment ; for 
I acknowlelge, that theſe diſſipations have made me 
much 1n arrear with my affairs. | 
I trembled every time J heard the firing, The day 
before yeſterday I went to view the trenches by 
myſelf, It is no very curious fight in the day-time, 
To-day we ore to have a Te Deum under a tent, 
with a general volley from the army, which the King 
is to go upon Mount Trinity to. ſee. It will be a 
grand fight! | 
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Eetter from the Dauphin to the Dauphineſs, upon the 
Battle of Fontenoi. 
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O Sunday, at one o'clock in the aſternoon, the 
King was informed that the enemy were not 
diſtant from us more than a league. He immediately 
ordered the army to croſs the Scheld. He joined it 
after dinner, towards five o'clock in the evening, and 
found an incredible degree of ardour among the troops. 
He advanced in the front of the camp, to a place 
from whence he could diſcern part of the enemy. 
Some firing paſſed towards the evening between their 
huſſars and our light-troops, who have for theſe few 
days done wanders. , 

About nine o'clock, the King repaſſed the Scheld, 
upon a bridge that had been thrown acroſs, at half 
a league's diſtance from Tournai, towards the citadel, 
and came to ſleep at a miſerable houſe in a village 
called Calonne, where every body laid upon ſtraw, 
except he and I. 

The next day, Monday, the King got up at half 
an hour after three, and dined at eight, He did not 
get on horſeback to examine the ſituation of the 
enemy till noon. He ſaw that their camp was be- 
come more apparent. There was ſome little was 
between our advanced poſts, but this did not cauſe 
any movement in either of the armies. As the King 
was returning, about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
he met ſome foragers, who had flung away their 
truſſes, and were returning full ſpeed to the camp, 
ſaving, that the enemy were in motion. 'The King 
turned back, and ſaw in reality that the enemy's 
left wing was marching towards the village of An- 
toin. It could not yet be imagined that they 
meant to attack us, becauſe, it was ſaid, they 
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ſmelt too long at the phyſic, to have any inclina- 


tion to ſwallow it. Accordingly, on that night no- 


thing was done, diſpoſitions were only made for the 
next day. | 

The King roſe before four o'clock in the morn- 
ing; he mounted his horſe, croſſed the Scheld, ſtop- 
ped a little on this fide of a chapel, called Notre 
Dame des bois. He afterwards advanced upon a 
ſmall riſing ground, from whence he had a diſtinct 
view of the enemy's camp, as well as of ours. Be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock, he called for his break- 
faſt. As it was going to be brought to him, the 
enemy began the attack of the poſt of Fontenoy, 
from whence M. de la Vauguyon, at the head of 
the Dauphin's brigade, repulſed them vigorouſly, ſo 
that they did not venture to repeat their attack. 
The King was obliged to quit the rifing ground, 
| becauſe the enemy's cannon bore full upon it. He 
could never prevail upon the fugitives to return to 
the charge ; great part of them were footmen, who 
ſpread the alarm among the reſt. During the re- 
treat, which afflicted him exceedingly, his counten- 


ance did not change, and he gave his orders with a 


coolneſs which every body admired. When the ene- 
my had forſaken the field of battle, the King appear- 


ed upon it, and was received with incredible acclama- 


tions of joy, He gave orders that the wounded ſhould 


be taken care of, as well foes as friends. This affair 
has been called the Battle of Fontenoi. In the even- 
ing, towards nine or ten o'clock, the King was in- 
formed that the enemy retreated in diſorder; that 
there was a great miſunderſtanding between the Eng- 
4h and the Dutch; and that at the roll-calling, 
there were 15,000 men miſſing, while we have loſt 
but 2,000; ſo that you ſee the King has gained a 
complete victory. The poor Duke de Grammont was 
killed by a cannon-ball, which broke his thigh. Adieu, 
my dear wife, | love you more than myſelf. 
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Manifeſto of the King of France, in favour of Printe & 
_ Charles Edward. 9 | 


© 


« 


IS moſt Serene Highneſs, Prince Charles Ed“ 
ward, having landed in Great Britain, with , 
no other aſſiſtance than his courage, and all his 4 
actions having gained him the admiration of Eu- 


rope, and the hearts of all true Engliſhmen, the 3 ; 
King of France has been induced to think as they + 
do. He has thought it his duty at once to ſuccour + 


a Prince ſo worthy of the throne of his anceſtors, and 1 

a generous nation, the wiſeſt men of which, recall, 

at length, the Prince Charles Stuart into his coun- 

try. He ſends the Duke de Richelieu at the head 

of his troops, only becauſe the beſt-intentioned 
men among the * 98 aſked for that ſupport; TR 

and he preciſely conhnes himſelf to the number of * 

troops demanded, ready to withdraw them as ſoon i 1 

as the nation ſhall require their removal. His Ma- & 1 

jeſty, in giving ſo reaſonable an affiſtance to his 

relation, to the ſon of ſo many Kings, to a Prince ” | 

who ſo much deſerves the Crown, takes this ſtep, 1 

with regard to the Engliſh nation, only in the q 

view and in the aſſurance of pacifying by that © þ 

means England, and Europe, fully convinced that 2 

his moſt Serene Highneſs Prince Edward puts h's | | 
confidence in their good-will ; that he looks upon 7 4 

their liberties, the maintaining of their Jaws, and 1 
their happineſs, as the end of all his enterpriſes; 1 

and finally, that che greateſt Kings of England are 8 

N 5 thoſe, ( 
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thoſe, who, being brought up like him in adverſity, 
have deſerved the love of the nation. 

It is from theſe motives that the King aſſiſts the 
Prince, who has put himſelf under his protection, 
the ſon of him who was. born legitimate heir to the 
three kingdoms; the warrior, who, notwithſtand- 
ing his valour, expeQs only from them and their 
laws the confirmation of his moſt ſacred rights; 
who can never have any other intereſt than theirs ; 
and, in a word, whoſe virtues have ſoftened the 
hearts of thoſe who were the moſt prejudiced aguinſt 
his cauſe. 

+ He hopes that ſuch an opportunity will re-unite 
two nations, which muſt reciprocally eſteem each 
other; which are naturally connected by the mutua} 
wants of their commerce; and which ſhould be join- 


ed at preſent in the cauſe of a Prince who deſerves 


the good wiſhes of all riations. 

The Duke de Richelieu, who commands the troops 
of his Majeſty, the King of France, addreſſes this 
declaration to all the faithful ſubjeQs of Great Bri- 
tain, and aſſures them of the conſtant protection of the 
King his maſter. He is come to join the heir of their 


antrent Kings, and to ſpill, as well as him, his blood 


In their ſervice. 
* 
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Repreſentations of the Bi ſhps to the King, of the 11th * 
of June 1752. 


SIRE, ; 


\HE filence we have hitherto obſerved upon the 

* evils that afflict us, and thoſe with which we 
are threatened, was founded upon a principle of mo- 
deration and charity. Content with raiſing our hands 
up to Heaven, and imploring in ſecret, by our vows . 
and ſupplications, the mercy of the Lord, we were 
in hopes that the prejudices, which have ſeduced 
the greateſt part of the Magiſtrates of your Parlia- 
ment of Paris, would ſubſide; that they would at 
length open their eyes to the light; and that they 
would, of their own accord, pay an homage to 
truth, which in fact their hearts have never refuſed, 
But, Sire, the wound which this tribunal has giv- 
en to religion, becomes every day ſo deep, that 
we ſhould think we betrayed the holy miniſtry, which 
has been intruſted to us, if we deferred any longer 
to lay our complaints at the foot of your Majeſty's 
throne, and to make you acquainted with our grief 
and our alarms. | : 

In fact, Sire, can we, without being ſtricken with 
the greateſt aſtomſhment, behold -the Parliament. of 
of Paris giving out an order to prevent any public 
refuſal of this ſacraments, under pretence (ſay they) 
that the Bull Unigenitus has not been accepted? 
Shall a ſecular tribunal then decide, that the ſub- 
miſſion to a conſtitution, which is 2 dogmatic and 
unalterable ſentence of the univerſal church, a law 
of the church in point of doctrine, and a law of 
the ſtate, is a matter of no conſequence to ſalya- 
tion? They pretend then that the ſacraments ſhould 
be adminiſtered to a perlen who refuſes to ſubmit 
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to ſuch a law, without even excepting the caſe 
wherein ſuch a refuſal ſhould be obſtinate, public, 
' notorious, and ſcandalous! If they determine, that 
in ſuch a caſe we are not at liberty to refuſe the 
ſacraments, they may with equal propriety deter- 
mine, that they cannet be refuſed in any other caſe 
they may chuſe. to mention. If the authority reſides 
with them, of ſettling the caſes in which we may 
not reſuſe the ſacraments, why ſhould they not allo 
have the right of ſettling the inſtances in which we 
may adminiſter them? A lay tribunal has then the 
right to ſtate the ſufficiency or inſufficiency of the 
diſpoſitions in which a 1 is with regard to the 
reception of the ſacraments, and conſequently to de- 
cide upon what renders the faithful worthy or un- 
worthy of receiving them. 

W hat reproaches ſhould we not have to make to 
ourſelves, Sire, if, depoſitaries as we are of religion, 
we ſhould ſuffer in = the ſecular Judges to ar- 
rogate to themſelves the ſacred rights of the Prieſt- 
hood, in diſpenſing the holy de ee and boldly 
to uſurp from ſpiritual authority a power, which its 
Miniſters alone have received from Jeſus Chriſt ; a 
power, the exerciſe of which 1s not leſs forbidden 
to Chriſtian Magiſtrates, by divine and eccleſiaſtical 
laws, than it is prohibited to them as ſubjects, by 


the cleareſt and moſt expreſs ordonnances of our 


Kings. 

Permit us, Sire, to mention ſome of thoſe laws and 
ordonnances to your Majeſty, which ought to be rules 
of your Parliament's conduct, and upon which our 
hopes are founded. | 

Jeſus Chriſt ſpoke to his Apoſtles, both with re- 
gard to themſelves and to their ſucceſſors, when 
he ſaid ; Go ye therefore and teach all nations, bapr- 
tifing them in the name of the Father, Wc. And in- 
ſtructing them to obſerve all the things which he 
bad taught and commanded them, it is to them that 
he ſays: He who heareth you, heareth me + and he 
who deſpiſeth you, deſpiſeth me. It is to them that he 
has addreſſed theſe words: Whatſoever ihou ooo 
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bind on earth, Mall be bound in heaven, and whatfe- 
ver thou ſhalt loſe on earth, ſhall be luſed in heaven. 
It 1s of us that the Apoſtle Saint Paul has ſpoken, 
when he has ſaid : The Holy Ghoſt hath made yau 
overſeers to feed the Church of God, which he hath 
purchaſed with his own blood. 

It therefore belongs to us, Sire, to teach and pre- 
ſcribe what concerns religion, and, as St. Hilary has 
ſaid, to preach the faith, which we have received 
from the Apoſtles, in the terms which we judge 
moſt proper. | 

« Where is,” exclaims St. Athanaſius, * Where is 
« the canon which preſcribes to a Biſhop to receive 
« his miſſion from the ſecular tribunal ?” 

« If it be from the Laity,” ſaid St. Ambroſe to the 
Emperor Valentinian, © that the Biſhops are to receive 
their inſtructions, what would happen? Let the 
« Layman then give inſtructions, and let the Biſhop 
« attend and learn. But if we look into the Divine 
*« Scriptures and tradition, who will venture to deny, 
« that in a buſineſs which concerns faith, it belongs 
to the Biſhops to judge the Einperors, and not to the 
« Emperors to judge the Biſhops ?” 

« O ye ſheep,” —theſe are the words of St. Grego- 
ry of Nazianzen—“ do not pretend to conduct your 
« paſtors, nor to raiſe Irs 524 above them. It is 
« ſufficient for you to be put by their care into a 


good paſture-ground ; do not undertake to judge 


your judges, or to give laws to your legiſlators.” 
Such, Sire, is the doctrine, which, from age to 
age, has been tranſinitted to us by the Holy Fa- 
thers, thoſe reſpectable men, whoſe ſacred teſtimo- 
nies form the ſeries of tradition. Pope Gelazius, 


writing to the Emperor Anaſtaſius, expreſſes himſelf 


thus: “ There are two means, by which this world 
is governed, the ſacred authority of the Biſhops, 
« and the Regal power.” 

The epiſcopal charge is of ſo much the higher im- 
portance, as it is by them that an account of the con- 
duct of Kings themſelves is to be rendered at the 
divine tribunal; for you know, that although your 
2 | dignity 
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dignity raiſes you above all the general race of man- 
kind, you bow your neck before the Prelates; you 
receive the Sacraments ſrom their hands, and you 
are ſubjected to them in what reſpects religion: you 


follow their deciſions, and they are not bound by 
_ will. But if the Biſhops obey your edicts as 
ar as regarès political concerns, and temporal in- 


tereſts, knowing that you have received power from 
above, with what affectionate readiné ſs ought you to 
ſubmit yourſelf to them, who are commiſſioned to 
diſpenſe the Sacraments ? 

« With regard to this life,” ſays St. Fulgentius, in 
a paſſage which the Emperor Charlemain himſelt has 
adopted “ no one in the Church of Jeſus Chriſt is 
« above the Pontiffs, as in ſecular matters no one is 
« above the Chriſtian Emperor.” 

Oſius, Biſhop of Cordova, in a letter which he 
wrote to the Emperor Conſtantine, after having en- 
gaged him not to favour the Arians any more againſt 
the Catholics, continues in theſe terms: © | deſire 
«you would act in this manner, and remember that 
« you are a mortal man. Dread the day of judg+ 
« ment; do not interfere with eccleſiaſtical affairs, 


and do not pretend to give us directions in theſe 


e matters; receive them rather from us. God has 
« given you the Empire, and has intruſted the Church 
to us. As any perſon who incroaches upon your 
“ power acts contrary to the orders of God; fo like- 
« wiſe do you fear to draw the imputation of a great 


« crime upon yourſelf, by interfering in our concerns. 


U For it is written, Give unto Cæſar what belongs to 
« Cæſar, and to God what belongs to God. We 
cc are not, therefore, allowed to have dominion upon 
« the earth, nor have you a right to lay your hand 
« ypon the cenſer.“ 
Theſe are truths, Sire, which the , Emperors them- 
ſelves, and the Kings your predeceſſors, have ſeve- 
ral times acknowledged by authentic acts. They 
have choſen that all their ſubjects ſhould bend to the 
ſpiritual authority, which the Miniſters of the Church 
derive from God alone; that this authority 2 — 
| reely 
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freely exerciſed throughout their dominions ; and the 
have forbidden their tribunals ever to make the leatt 
incroachments upon them. _ | 

The Emperor Baſil, in his harangue at the eighth 
General Council, holden at Conſtantinople, expreſſ- 
ed himſelt thus: “ The Holy Canors have never. 
„given to the laity the right of cognizance in ec- 
e clefiaſtica} affairs, this is reſervea for Biſhops and 
Prieſts. As for you, laymen, adds he, whether 
« you be in office or not, what ſhall I ſay more to 
you, than that it does not belong to you to con- 
< cern yourſelves with eccliaſtical affairs; and that 
% you can by no means reſiſt the authority of the 
* Univerſal Church and of a General Council. In 
fact, it does not belong to us laymen, to trouble 
** ourſelves about thoſe matters; us, who are to re- 
* ceive the ſpiritual nouriſhment we are in want of 
* from the hands of the Pontiffs; us, to whom the 
« Clergy is neceſſary for our ſalvation; us, who are 
* bound or unbound by their authority ; it 1s not 
eto us, but to the Pontiffs and Prieſts, that the 
„Lord has impoſed the obligation of governing us, 
of ſanQuifying us, of binding and unbinding us, 
«and whom A has intruſted with the keys. For 
whatever religion, whatever wiſdom, whatever piety 
* a layman may poſſeſs, ſtill as a layman he is one 
* of the flock. What reaſons can we have to en- 
« deavour, by the ſubtlety of our diſcourſes, to en- 
* yenom and criticiſe the deciſions of our paſtors, and 
to attempt to penetrate into things which are above 
« us? We are to addreſs ourſelves to them with fear, 
and. with a ſpirit of faith; we ought to be 3 
* trated with reſpect in their preſence, as being 
„ Miniſters of the Almighty God, whom they re- 
* preſent. Let us not therefore concern ourſelves with 
« what is not our competency.” | 

The Emperor Charlemain expreſſes the ſentiments 
of his heart in this manner upon the ſubjet: © We 
« cannot believe,” ſays he in one of his ordonnances, 
e that thoſe who are not faithful to their God, and 
* ſubuiſſiye to their paſtors, can be faithful y oury 
7 lelves. 
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« ſelves. We cannot comprehend that they can be 
« obedient to us, our miniſters, or our repreſentatives, 
* when they are diſobedient in the matters which 
« concern religion, and the good of the Church. It 
* is to the Paſtor that it 1s Nd: Whoſoever hears 
« you, hears me, and whoſoever deſpiſes you, de- 
* ſpiſes me. And in another place: He that touch- 
« es you, touches the apple of my eye. Let thoſe 
« then who are not obedient to them, know, even 
« if they were my own children, that they ſhould 
„not preſerve either dignity in our empire or apart- 
« ments in our palace; ghat they ſhould not have, 
either with ourſelves or any others, ſociety or com- 
* munication ; but that, on the contrary, they ſhould 
be ſeverely puniſhed. This is the mark of fidelity 
and attachment to us, which we require from our 
s faithful ſubjects. If they are faithful in their obe- 
« dience to their Paſtors, they will then be faithful 
«© to God, and to us.” 

We ſhould take up, Sire, your attention for too 
long a time, if we were to lay before your Majeſty 
all the laws which have been made by the Kings 
your predeceſſors, to maintain the authority of the 
Minifters of the Church; and your Parliament can 
quote none that can ſerve to favour their enterpriſe. 
We will confine ourfelves to the mention of ſome 
of them that have been made within theſe two cen- 
turies. 

Francis I. in 15309, _— the Eccleſiaſtical 
Judges to cite to their tribunals laymen, in matters 
that are merely perſonal, adds, without prejudice, 
however, to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, with re- 

ard to the Sacraments, and other matters, merely 
Fita! and eccleſiaſtical. es 

Lewis XIII. again, diſtinctly acknowledged the ju; 
riſdiction of the Church, when, in Article IV. af 
his edi& of the iſt of Auguſt 1610, he expreſſes 
himſelf in this manner: «It is our pleaſure, 
« that when our officers, under pretence of poſſeſſi- 
« on, complaints, or novelties, | ſhall be diſpoſed, 
directly or indirectly, to take cognizance of — 
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* ſpiritual matter, concerning the Sacraments, offi- 
ces, conduR and diſcipline of the Church, or be- 
« tween the Eccleſiaſtics, that the ordonnances of 
the Kings our prodeceſſors, who have allotted to 
our officers what is under their cognizance, and have 
alſo regulated the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ſhould 
be obſerved and maintained, ſo that every one 
ſhould keep to his own duty, and confine himſelf to 
what belongs to him, without. incroaching one upon 
another; which we exprefsly forbid. We alſo in- 
join to our Court of Parliament, to leave to the Ee- 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdicton the matters that are of their 
cognizance, even thoſe that concern the Sacraments, 
and other ſpiritual and merely eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
without attracting them to themſelves, under pre- 
tence of poſſeſſion, or from any other motive what- 
e ever.” 
So poſitive a law ought for ever to have ſecured the 
authority of the Migiſters of Jeſus Chriſt, with regard 
to the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, from any in- 
croachments of the Magiſtrates. Notwithſtanding 
which, it afterwards became neceſſary to make freſh 
1 upon this matter; and this was according- 
e done by Lewis XIV. in the Articles XXX. andXXXIV, 
of his edict of the month of April 1695. The firſt is 
as follows. 
The knowledge and judging of the doctrine con- 
cerning religion, ſhall belong to the Biſhops and 
Archbiſhops. We injoin to our Court of Parhament, 
and to all our other Judges, to refer them to the 
above-mentioned Prelates ; to give them the aſſiſt- 
ance they may be in want of, to execute their cen- 
ſures, and to proceed to the puniſhment of crimi- 
nals; without preventing, however, our ſaid Courts 
from endeavouring, by other means which they may 
« judge expedient, to repair the ſcandal, and pertur- 
4c — of order and of public tranquility, and without 
oppoſition to the ordonnances which the publication 
of the ſaid doctrine may have ocgaſioned.” 
It appears, Sire, by the tenour of this article, that 
one of the caſes in which the Royal juriſdiction may in- 
b terfere, 
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« ſelves. We cannot comprehend that they can be 
« obedient-to us, our miniſters, or our repreſentatives, 
* when they are diſobedient in the matters which 
« concern religion, and the good of the Church. It 
1% is to the Patton that it f 

« you, hears me, and whoſoever deſpiſes you, de- 
„ ſpiſes me. And in another place: He that touch- 
« es you, touches the apple of my eye. Let thoſe 
« then who are not obedient to them, know, even 
«if they were my own children, that they ſhould 
„not preſerve either dignity in our empire or apart- 
« ments in our palace; ghat they ſhould not have, 
either with ourſelves or any others, ſociety or com- 
* munication ; but that, on the contrary, they ſhould 
<« be ſeverely puniſhed. This is the mark of fidelity 
and attachment to us, which we require from our 
« faithful ſubjects. If they are faithful in their obe- 
« dience to their Paſtors, they will then be faithful 
to God, and to us.” 

We ſhould take up, Sire, your attention for too 
long a time, if we were to lay before your Majeſty 
all the laws which have been made by the Kings 
your predeceſſors, to maintain the authority of the 
22 of the Church; and your Parliament can 
quote none that can ſerve to favour their enterpriſe. 
We will confine ourſelves to the mention of ſome 


of them that have been made within theſe two cen- 
turies. 


Francis I. in 15 30. e the Eccleſiaſtical 


Judges to cite to their tribunals laymen, in matters 
that are merely perſonal, adds, without prejudice, 
however, to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, with re- 
0 to the Sacraments, and other matters, merely 
piritual and eccleſiaſtical. | 
Lewis XIII. again, diſtinctly acknowledged the jug 
riſdiction of the Church, when, in Article IV. af 
his edict of the iſt of Auguſt 1610, he expreſſes 
himſelf in this manner: «It is our pleaſure, 
« that when our officers, under pretence of poſſeſſi- 
« on, complaints, or . novelties, ſhall be diſpoſed, 
« directly or indirectly, to take cognizance of any 
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« ſpiritual matter, concerning the Sacraments, offi- 
« ces, conduct and diſcipline of the Church, or be- 
« tween the Eccleſiaſtics, that the ordonnances of 
„ the Kings our prodeceſſors, who have allotted to 
our officers what is under their cognizance, and have 
alſo regulated the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ſhould 
be obſerved and maintained, 10 that every one 
ſhould keep to his own duty, and confine himſelf to 
what belongs to him, without incroaching one upon 
another; which we exprefsly forbid. We alſo in- 
join to our Court of Parliament, to leave to the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical JuriſeiQion the matters that are of their 
cognizance, even thoſe that concern the Sacraments, 
and other ſpiritual and merely eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
without attracting them to themſelves, under pre- 
tence of poſleſſion, or from any other motive what- 
4% ever.” | 
So poſitive a law ought for ever to have ſecured the 
authority of the Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, with regard 
to the adnuniſtration of the Sacraments, from any in- 
croachments of the Magiſtrates. Notwithſtanding 
which, it afterwards became neceſſary to make freſh 
12 upon this matter; and this was according- 
e done by Lewis XIV. in the Articles XXX. andXXXIV, 
of his edict of the month of April 1695. The firſt is 
as follows | 

The knowledge and judging of the doctrine con- 
« cerning religion, ſhall belong to the Biſhops and 
« Archbiſhops. We injoin to our Court of Parliament, 
and to all our other Judges, to refer them to the 
above-mentioned Prelates; to give them the aſſiſt- 
ance they may be in want of, to execute their cen- 
ſures, and to proceed to the puniſhment of crimt- 
nals; without preventing, however, our ſaid Courts 
from endeavouring, by other means which they may 


4 Judge expedient, to repair the ſcandal, and pertur- 
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oppoſition to the ordonnances which the publication 

of the ſaid doctrine may have ocgaſioned.” 

It appears, Sire, by the tenour of this article, that 

one of the caſes in which the Royal juriſdiction may in- 
| | terfere, 


ation of order and of public tranquility, and without 
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terfere, to reſtrain thoſe whom our cenſures are not of 
force enough to keep within bounds, is, when the per- 
ſon who openlyteaches a doctrine contrary to the doc- 
trine of the Church, gives rife to a popular commotion, 
excites ſedition, and diſturbs public order and tranquil- 
lity: but it likewiſe appears, that when judgment is to 
be given upon any doctrine reſpecting religion ſuch 
for inſtance as the conſtitution Unigeritus the Parli- 
aments are forbidden to take any fort of cognizance of 
it; and that in ſuch caſe it is their duty to aſſiſt us, as 


far as there may be occaſion, in the execution of our 


cenſures: a real and an important duty, Sire, but a duty 
to which the Parliament of Paris chooſes to be blind; 
for, inſtead of giving us that aſſiſtance which we ſtand in 
need of, they, on the contrary, employ all that authority 
with which your Majeſty has intruſted in them, to pro- 
tect thoſe againſt us, who have incurred our cenſures ; 
as if paying that obedience to us which is our due, was 
to be reckoned amope thoſe ſcandals and troubles, the 
puniſhment of which belongs to them. Tits Sire, is a 
conduct which renders the complaints and repreſenta- 
tions we take the liberty of laving before your Majeſty, 
ſtill more worthy of your attention, as it is ſtill more 
pointedly condemned by the XXXIVth article of the 
fame edi, which runs as follows: 
The cognizance of what relates to the Sacraments, 
religious vows, eccleſiaſtical functions and diſcipline, 
and other matters purely ſpiritual, ſhall belong to 
e the juriſ{1Qtion of the Church. We injoin our offi- 
© cers, and likewiſe our Courts of Parliament, to leave 
to them, as alſo to refer to them the cognizance of 
all theſe matters, without aſſuming any. juriſdiction 
or cognizance of them, unleſs in caſe of appeal for 
abuſe, lodged in our ſaid Courts, againſt any ordina- 
ry judgments or proceedings had by the Feclefiatli- 
cal Judges, or in caſes of ſucceſſion, or other civil! 
matters, wherein the eſtate of a perſon degeated, 
or that of their children, may be concerned.” 
Your Majeſty, Sire, treading in the ſteps of your 
auguſt predeceſſors, has rot leſs frequently, nor leſs 
explicitly than they, acknowledged the autho- 
| rity 
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rity of the Biſhops (excluſive of that of all other Judges) 


in what concerns points of doctrine, and the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Sacraments. | | 

« More ſubmiſſive to the decifions of the Church, 
than the meaneſt of our ſubjects,“ (ſuch are your 
Majeſty's words, in your declaration of the 5th of Oc- 
tober 1717, regiſtered by the Parliament) “ we: are 
* convinced, that it is from thence both Kings and 
their ſubjects ought equally to receive thoſe truths 
which are neceſſary to ſalyation ; and we have no 
idea of extending our power to what concerns points 
of doctrine, which are a ſacred depofir, intruſted to 
another power. We know it is to that power alone 
that the cognizance of them 1s reſerved, and we 
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ſelves to the juſt reproach of not having ſupported 
the truth, but by a manifeſt igcroachment on the 
ſpiritual authority, and of having done much evil, 
under a ſpecious pretence of doing greater good.” 
The ſame diſpoſitions as are contained in this deela- 
ration, were renewed in thoſe of the 5th of June 1719, 
and of the 4th of Auguſt 1720. 


Your Majeſty, in your declaration of 17.30, has con- 


firmed the Articles XXX. and XXX1V. of the edi of 
1695, and by that has. given them aditional force. 
The decrees of the Council of State, for theſe twent 
years paſt, have been continually recalling theſe arti- 
cles to mind, and have. been exerted in defending the 
Church againſt the incroachments which the Ma, iſ- 
trates wanted to make on their ſpiritual authority. In 
a decree of the 7th of September, 1727, your Majeſty 
expreſsly declares, that in matters which concern faith, 
and the doctrines of the Church, the opinion of the 
Biſhops is to precede the exertion of the ſecular 
power, and to ſerve as the foundation for the laws 
and decrees which that power enacts, to confirm 
the authority of the Church by temporal puniſh» 
ments, | 
In 1731, the juriſdiction of the Church having 
been violently attacked, your Majeſty expreſſed your- 
ſelf in a manner very capable of encouraging the 
Miniſters 
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could not interfere in them, without expoſing our- 
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Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, by iſſuing, on the 10th of 


March, in your Council, a decree which ſignifies, 
« that your Majeſty, ever attentive to fulfil every 
«« thing that religion requires from your power, with- 
„out being wanting in any thing you owe to your- 
« ſelf, * it as your firſt duty to prevent, that, 
« on occaſion of theſe diſputes, the rights of a power 
« ſhould be called in queſtion, which has received 
« from God alone the authority of deciding queſtion: 
« of doctrine upon the law, and upon the regulation 
« 
« pline, for the conduct of the Miniſters of the 
& Church, and of the faithful, in the order of re!:- 
gion — to appoint or ſet aſide their Miniſters, in con- 
0 formity to * ſame rules — and to inſure obedi- 
« ence, by impoſing upon the faithful, according to 
% canonical orders, not only ſalutary penances, Wo 
« real ſpiritual puniſhments, by the ſentences or cen- 
“ ſures which the Superior Clergy have a right to 
« pronounce and to publiſh, and which are fo much 
« the more formidable, as they produce their effect 
t upon the ſoul of the gui!ty perſon ; whoſe oppoſi- 
“ tion does not prevent him from bearing, con rary 
« to his will, the puniſhment to which he is con- 
« demned.” | 

By a decree of the 6th of July of the fame year, 
your Majeſty broke and annulled a decree of the Par - 
liament of Paris, becauſe it gave an injurCtion to 
the Biſhop of Orleans, in a ſpiritual matter, and con- 
cerning the Sacraments. | 

Since this decree, Sire, when the Magiſtrates hav 
not conformed, upon this point, to their duty, and 
your orders, you have always come to the aſliitan; 
of the Church. How many ſtriking in{.ances do w 
not recolleR, of this zeal in your Maiefty for the in- 
tereſts of the ſanctuary, and which awaken in our 
hearts the ſentiments of a juſt gratitude * 

The decree of your Council of 1749, bre and 
annulled an ordonnance of the Lieutenant of the baily- 


wick of Villeneuve-le-Roi, concerning the al miniſtre- 


tion of the Sacraments, as being null, and incompe- 
tent! 


of manners — to make 'canons,- or rules of diſci- 
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tently given—as an incroachment upon the rights of 
ſpiritual authority—and as a raſh enterpriſe, which 
you could not ſuppreſs with too much ſeverity, in or- 
der that, as it had not any precedent before, ſo it 
might not have any conſequence hereafter. 

A decree of your Parliament, given on the 1ft of 
September 1740, afforded your Majeſty an opportu- 
nity of expreſſing yourſelf yet more clearly and poſi- 
tively upon this interference, ſo raſhly and ſo fre- 
quently renewed. The Parliament, by that decree, 
had prohibited all acts or writings authoriſing a refuſal 
of the Sacraments, and of eccleſiaſtical burial, on the 
foundation of an appeal from the conſtitution Unigeni- 
tus, under ſuch penalties as might be inflicted. 

Your Majeſty, by a decree of the 6th of the ſame 
month, ordered that the ſaid proviſion ſhould be re- 
pane as null, and having had no exiſtence ; annul- 
ing, at the ſame time, all judgments that might be 


executed or paſſed in conſequence thereof. The mo- 


tives which excited your Majeſty's indignation againſt 
the Parliamentary decree, and which are recited in the 
- preamble to the decree of the Council, are, * that it is 
« not lawful for Magiſtrates to exceed the limits of 
their power, by attempting to exerciſe it in matters 
merely ſpiritual, ſuch as the rules that are to be ob- 
« ſerved with reſpect to the adminiſtration of the Sacra- 
« ments, and to the judgment to be formed upon the 
« diſpoſitions neceſſary to receive them.” Neverthe- 
leſs, your Majeſty hath had the mortification to ſee 
this in a decree, whereby they manifeſtly decide, -that 
the refuſal of the Sacraments is unjuſt in the caſe 
therein ſet forth, becauſe they expreſsly prohibit any 
writing, and even any act in 1 of ſuch a re- 
fuſal; as if a ſecular tribunal could have a right to 
impoſe laws on the Miniſters of the Church, in what 
regards the diſpenſation of ſacred matters; that is to 
ſay, in what is moſt eſſentially united to the power 
which they derive from God himſelf ; beſides that the 
terms made uſe of in this decree of the Parliament, 
where they ſpeak of an appeal to the next Council 1 
5 | 
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the ſubjeQ of the conſtitution Unigenitus, ſeemed ta 
ſuppoſe, and even to infinuate, that an appeal, which 
the King had previouſly declared to be null, as far 
back as the year 1720, and which he had abſo- 
lutely forbidden to be made in future, can yet be 
valid for the indemnification of thoſe who on that 


ground might perſiſt in their oppoſition to a ſen- 


tence ſolemnly acceded to by the Biſhops of this 
kingdom, received by the Church in general, ſup- 
ported by letters patent, regiſtered in all the Par- 
laments, and ſo often confirmed by the authority 
of the Royal aſſent. | 

Laws ſo explicit, orders ſo conformable to the 
dictates of religion and juſtice, were not of force to 
reſtrain the ſecular tribunals. The judge Delegate 
of the Supreme Court of Angers, obliged ycur Ma- 
jeſty to explain yourſelf afreſh, two years after, on the 
ſame ſubject; and, by a decree of your Council, 
dated 5th of January 1742, you repeated and made 
void a ſentence pronounced by that Judge, as Com- 
miſſioner in that part of the Parliament of Paris, re- 
ſpecting the adminiſtration of the Sacraments; the 
Aentence being declared to have been given without 
authority, and to be an incroachment on the Epit- 
copal juriſdicton. : 

The decree paſſed in the Council of State, on 
the 17th of October in the ſame year, occaſioned by 
a decree of the Parliament of Paris, ordering, that 


à pamphlet, intitled Cas de Conſcience, ſhould be 


burnt by the public Executioner, furniſhes another 
exemplary proof of your Majeſty's religious zeal. 
Speaking of the Parliament of Paris, it is there 
aid, „that the Secular Judges ought at leaſt to 
% have abſtained from giving to the work they con- 
c demned a qualification, Þ which they ſeemed 
„to have taken upon 0 the ſolution of this 


.« caſe of conſcience, and to have made themſelves __ 

« judges of the diſpoſitions requiſite for a worthy 

« participation of the Sacraments, and of the ſub- 

< miſſion which is due to the judgments of the 

Church in points merely of a religious _— 
Your 
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Your Majeſty goes on to ſay, © that, as you have 
„already declared on fimilar occaſions, that you 

were far from conſidering matters purely ſpiritual 
as being ſubmitted to your authority, ſo you would 
* not ſuffer thoſe to whom you intruſted a part of 
that authority, for the purpoſe of adminiſterin 
« juſtice, to exceed thoſe bounds which you had 
« preſcribed to yourſelf.” 

- Your Majeſty therefore ordained, that the con- 
demnation contained in the decree of the Parliament 
ſhould be null, and of no effect, as if it had never 
been made. | | 

In like manner, the decree of your Council, dated 
22d of January 1742, ſuppreſſed an encroachment 
of the Supreme Court of Rheims, repealed and an- 
nulled two of their ſentences given in relation to the 
Sacraments, and forbade them to interfere in future. 

But that of the 21ſt of February 1747, which 
equally proceeded from your authority, and was 
given on the occaſion of the decree of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, dated the 17th of the ſame month, 
affords too ſtriking a proof of the ſpecial protection 
which you afford to the Church, not to be placed 
at length before your Majeſty's eyes: the tenor of 
it is as follows: “ His Majeſty would have obſerved, 
<« that the art with which this decree had been drawn, 
« ſerves only to point out, that the real object of 
« thole who were the authors of it, was, to weaken 
« and render ineffeQtual all that the King had done, 
e fince his happy acceſſion to the Crown, to ſup- 
port by bis authority that of the Bull Unigenitus, 
* {o fully confirmed by the ſanction of the heads of 
* the Church, that all thoſe who are acquainted with 
* the two decrees of the Grand Chamber, dated yth 
© of January, and iſt inſtant, as well as with what 
& preceded the decree in queſtion, cannot doubt that 
te their principal intention was to prevent the conſti- 
« tution Unigenitus from being regarded as a deci- 
« ſion of the univerſal church, in point of doctrine, 
although theſe are terms conſecrated by his Ma- 


® jeſty's uſe of them, as well in his declaration of 
« 24th 
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« 24th of March 1730, regiſtered in his preſence by 
the Parliament of Paris, and afterwards by all the 
other Parliaments of his kingdom, as in the de- 
* crees which he has paſſed fince that declaration. 
That nothing, in ſhort, diſcovers more plainly the 
« ſpirit of the decree of the 19th inftant, than the 
* affetation with which they have attempted to give 
dit certain gloſſes, by — to his Majeſty in- 
„ tentions very foreign to thoſe which he has al- 
« ways profeſſed, as if they had meant to make 
* him contradict himſelf... But it is aſtoniſhing, that 
 * thoſe who have formed ſuch a deſign, ſhould not 
* have remarked, that the letter written to the Bi- 
„ thops, in 1731, which they refer to, in the be- 
» ** ginning of their decree, contains the ſame expreſ- 
" — to wit, judgment of the univerſal Church 
„ in peint of doctrine, applied to the conſtitution; 
* and that the King's anſwers to the remonſtrances 
of the Parliament, the dates of which are likewiſe 
* ſtated in the decree, do not ſhew leſs clearly, that 
„ his Majeſty has never ceaſed to maintain that re- 
*« ſpeQ and ſubmiſſion, which the conſtitution requires, 
from Magiſtrates, as well as from all other good 
< Catholics. | 

„His Majeſty was not leſs ſurpriſed to find, ia 
the ſubſequent part of this decree, that the Par- 
„ liament are diſpoſed to attribute to themſelves the 
% merit' and honour of taking pains to prevent a 
« ſchiſm from being introduced into the kingdom ; 
« as if it were poſſible to be ignorant of the conti- 
« nual attention paid by his Majeſty to the pre- 
** ſervation of peace and tranquility among his ſub- 


« jets; or that the readieft way to promote ſchiſm, 


« was to ſubmit to the mandates of the Church, 
« and that diſobedience was the means to exclude 
it. His Majeſty bath moreover paid a due atten- 
tion to the terms of the arret; Which imply, that 
* the Parliament has a right to decide upon the in- 
« terpretations which the conſtitution is capable of, 
_ © although the King, as hath been more than once 
« expreſſed by kis Majeſty, even in his anſwers to his 
Parliament, 
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Parliament made it an inviolable rule to himſelf, 
not to offer any explayation of doctrinal points of 
religion, but ſuch as had been given by thoſe 
„whom God had fixed upon to be the judges of 
them, and to give -theſe in their own words. In 
fine, his Majeſty obſerved, that the Parliament, in 
defiance of that reſpect which is due to the King's 


* authority, did not ſoruple to declare, at the 


« concluſion of their decree, that they perſiſted in 
the principles laid down in the reſolutions and de- 
* crees they had paſſed, to the day of their laſt de- 
liberation, as if by this means they could give freſh 
validity to ſeveral of them, which the King had 
© annulled on account of the extravagance of thoſe 
principles, and could ſet their authority above that 
of the Sovereign, from whom alone they received 
it. His Majeſty would therefore be wanting in 
* what he owed to Religion, the Church, the State, 
* and Himſelf, if he ſuffered a declaration to ſubſiſt, 
* which calls more particularly for his cenſure ; as 
by recapitulating the modifications ſignified in the 
© decree of regiſtry of the letters patent in 1714, 
„ notwithitanding that they have no relation to the 
** prefent matter, they ſeem to have aimed enly at 
** ſheltering themſelves again under the vain pre- 
© tence of being governed by national principles, of 
** which his Majeſty hath been and always will be 
* the guardian, as he hath ſufficiently demonſtrated 
* by his attention to ſuppreſs by his decrees whate- 
ver might operate in contradiction to them. Mov- 
Ded by all theſe various conſiderations, his Majeſty 
thinks he cannot too ſoon explain his intentions in 
« reſpect of a decree ſo evidently calculated to re- 
vive a flame, the embers of which he is conti- 
* nually endeayouring to extingui And therefore 


„the King, being preſent in his Council, hath can- 


« celled and annulled, and doth cancel and annul, 
© the decrees of the 17th inſtant, ordering that they 
* ſhall be void, and conſidered as if they had never 
* exiſted, Further, his Majeſty ordaineth, that his 
<«« declaration of the 24th of March 1730, as likewiſe 
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« the decrees iſſued by his Majeſty relative to the 
« authority of the conſtitution, be obſerved agreea- 
« ble to their form and tenour, and doth of conſe- 
quence direct and enjoin that the ſaid conſtitution 
be obeyed-with all the reſpect and ſubmiſſion which 
« is due to an ordinance of the univerſal Church, 
ia a matter of doQrine. His Majeſty doth likewiſe, 
« in the moſt expreſs manner, prohibit and bar any 
« decree or deliberatisn-to the contrary, to be had 
by his Court of Parliament of Paris: And the pre- 
« ſent deeree ſhall be read, & c. &c.“ 

What a ſcene of peace and tranquility, Sire, would 
your TOE dominions exhibit, if the conduct of 
-our Parliament were conformable to your prudent 
and religious views! Bat, in ſpite of the tenets of 
the Goſpel, the uninterrupted authority of tradition, 

the laws of preceding Kings, and the repeated de- 
clarations of your Majeſty on a point of ſo high 
importance, the Miniſters of the Church, Curates, 
and even Paſtors of the higheſt rank, are expoſed 
to greater inſults in the exerciſe of their duties, than 
they have ever experienced fince the foundation of 
the monarchy. Attempts are made to fruſtrate what 
your Majeſty has been labouring to eſtabliſh for 
more than thirty years;—to aboliih our moſt anci- 
ent, reſpectable, and acknowledged uſages ; the ne- 
-ceſſity of which is not to be ſubmitted to the ex- 
amination of ſecular Magiſtrates, nor can become 
an object of their deciſions. A right of juriſdiction 
is uſurped in what concerns the exterior adminiftra- 
tion, and we are left to apprehend the conſequen- 
ces of the next ſtep on thoſe parts of the admi- 
niſtration and difpenſation, which are not exterior! 
How are we to reconcile ſuch unaccountable pre- 
tenfions with that explicit text of the Apoſtle, in 


which he declares that we are not. only the Miniſ- 


ters of Jeſus Chriſt, but alſo the diſpenſers of the 
holy Myſtenes ? . 

Alas! Sire, ſhall it be ſaid, that, under the reign 
of a Prince ſo . gase ſo juſt, ſo powerful, as your 
Majeſty, the civil power, Which has no authority 
. ; 'but 
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but what it derives from you, ſhall employ it again 
your moſt expreſs edits, nay, againſt your moſt abſo- 


ute prohibitions, to erect a new tribunal for themſelves 


in the temple of the living God, and to expoſe our moſt 
ſolemn ſacraments to r drs ? 

Shall the world behold under your reign, Sire, the 
molt ſevere nfeans employed, ſuch as ages leaſt favour- 
able to the Church afford no example of, to force 
the Miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, in their own deſpite, in 
contradiction to their conſcience,—to the injunQions 
of their Biſhops—to the regulations of the Ritual—to 
the eccleſiaſtical, and to. the divine law, to give the 
holy of holies to perſons notoriouſly unworthy, to 
public ſinners, to ſuch even as make profeſſion of li- 
bertiniſm and iafideliry ? If the fear of expoſing them- 
ſelves to the. crime of prevarication reſtrains Prieſts of 
wiſdom and ſanctity, the moſt rigorous treatment ſhall 
be the reward of their merit! And all-of us, Miniſters 
of Jeſus Chriſt, Chief Paſtors of your people, ſhall 
find ourſelves obliged, either to be guilty of prevariga · 
tion, or to become the victims of our duty! 

God forbid, Sire, that we ſhould heſitate one mo- 
ment between the two! « The Church,” ſaid St. Cy- 
prian, “ isruined, if threats can diſcourage and difarm 
„us.“ We will chearfully offer ourſelves to ſuffer- 
ing and tribulations, and openly profeſs, that if ſuch 
ſcandals are continued, we ſhall no longer be able to 
reſtrain our zeal ;. we ſhould be inexcuſable in not liſt- 
ening toit. We ſhall be forced to employ the ſpiritual 
weapons with which we are furniſhed ; and, if they 
are not found ſufficient to check men reſolved to hold 
them in contempt, we ſhould with our own bodies 
guard that of Jeſus Chrift. 

This reſolution, Sire, with which we are inſpired by 
the Lord, and which has no other ſource but the fear 
of rendering ourſelves guilty in his ſight, is ſurely more 
than ever neceſſary, at a time when your Parliament is 
proceeding to unheard-of-exceſſes againſt ſome of our 
coadjutors in the holy myſteries. | 

Is it poſſible that we could be inſenſible to the violen- 
ces exerciſed againſt them? Could we ſee, without the 
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utmoſt pain, diligent and worthy Paſtors diſgraced and 
put to flight, becauſe they knew their duty and ful- 
filled it; becauſe they feared the judgment of God 
more than the judgment of men ; becauſe they obeyed 
, who are their lawful ſuperiors in the miniſtry they 
exerciſe, and whom they could not have diſobeyed in 
this point, without being criminal before God, and in- 
curring thoſe penalties which the Church inflicts upon 
prevaricators? The having fulfilled their duty, then, 
15 the cauſe of their perſecution : but, as they are perſe- 
cuted for righteouſneſs' ſake, they are more dear and 
eſtimable to us than ever. And if they have trodden 
before us the path of adverſity and diſgrace, we will 
not abandon them, Sire : not only will we employ for 
them our prayers, our ſolicitations, our authority, and 
whatever means Heaven has put into our hands for the 
defence of its cauſe ; but we will follow them, if ſuck 
is to be their fate, into priſon ;; we will cry aloud and 
ſpare not; the whole world ſhall know, that if the Cu- 
rates and the Prieſts in France are perſecuted and trou- 
bled in the cauſe of religion, the Biſhops of France are 
capable of ſharing with them the . which a 
zeal for the ſacred rites has drawn upon the Miniſters 
of the faith, and that they feel it to be their duty to, 
live and die for their religion. 


It is not, Sire, from a motive of conpaſſion, even to. 


the Paſtors in whoſe behalf we take the liberty of ad- 
dreſſing your Majeſty, for they have the happineſs to 
be the martyrs of Jeſus Chriſt ; it is from a dread of 
the fatal effects which may be produced by this forced 
deſertion from their cures. How rome muſt it be to 
| Biſhops, to ſee that part of the flock which is committed 
io their care, deprived of thoſe aſſiſtances which are ne- 
ceſſary for it! to ſee churches abandoned by their Cu- 
rates, and fugitive Vicars forced, perhaps, to ſhelter 
their orthodoxy among neighbouring nations, as for- 
merly our neighbours, perſecuted for the faith, ſought 
an aſylum here! 


How ſhall we replace theſe zealous and faithful Paſ- 


tors? Thoſe on whom our cboice might fall, would be 
unworthy 
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unworthy to ſucceed them, if they did not mean to fol- 
low their examples: and thus every day muſt produce 


new ſeditions, new oppreſſions, new deſertion, ne- 


ſcandal! | 


We cannot doubt, Sire, but n muſt be 


affected with what, alas! is but too faithful a picture 
of the evils which religion endures; and the protection 
you afford to the Church is a pledge to us, that you 
will ſuffer the civil power no lopger to abuſe that au- 
thority which you have given it. Indeed, Sire, we do 
not deny that it is poſſible ſome Miniſters of the inferior 
claſs may have. carried matters beyond their due 
bounds ; but, becauſe it is poſſible that rules may be 
abuſed, would it therefore be right to ſuppreſs and 
aboliſh the rules themſelves ? What confuſion would 
ſuch an inference lead to? The moſt holy things are 
liable to abufe ; the ſacraments, the word of God, and 
religion : does. it therefore follow, that, to prevent 
theſe abuſes, we- muſt ſuppreſs and aboliſh religion, 
holy writ, the ſacraments, in a word, all that is held 
molt ſacred? The proper remedy for ſuch evil lies in 


the vigilance and care of the Biſhops, the only power 
competent to prevent, check, and puniſh exceſles, 


committed in the adminiſtration of ſpiritual matters ; 
who, if they feel themſelves obliged to excite, ani- 
mate, and encourage thoſe in the inferior orders, wha 
may be deficient in point of zeal, feel equally the obli- 
—4 they have to reſtrain, moderate, and puniſh 
r 


ſe, whoſe zeal may be either imprudent, indiſcreet, | 


or overbearin g. 


But what may we not expect from the religious diſ- 


poſitions of a Prince, who hath ſo often ſhewn_ himſelf 
truly deſerving of the auguſt title of the Eldeſt Son of 
the Church? Yes, Sire, we have a juſt confidence 
that your Majeſty will eome to our aid. How, indeed, 
is it poſſible we ſhould doubt, ſince our cauſe is not 
only that of Epiſcopacy, but that of the univerſal 
Church, of the moſt holy Sacrament, of Jeſus; Chrift 
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Plunged in the deepeſt ſorrow, we conjure you, 
Sire, vouchſafe to employ the authority you have 
received from God, to repreſs, as you have already 
done on leſs important occaſions, the incroachments 
of the civil powers. 

By cancelling à decree fo fatal to religion, and ſo 
 eontrary to your Majeſty's views, as that of the 18th of 
 April——by annulling the different decrees relating to 

it, and all the proceedings which have been had in 
conſequence by ordering that all the edicts and all 
the declarations which we have recited to your Majeſty, 
and particularly the 3zath article of the edi of 1695, 
be faithfully carried into execution : in a word, by 
enforcing all that obedience which is due to your or- 
ders, Sire, you will reſtore liberty, to the holy Miniſ- 
ohh and dignity to the Altars, you will dry up the tears 
the truly pious, you will put a ſtop to the ſcoffs of 
infidels, and complete the work you have ever been la- 
bouring to accompliſh, the preſervation of the rights of 
the ſanctuary. | 


Parit, 11th June, 1952. 
Signed, 


Of Paris. 
Of Cambrai. 
Of Aix. Archbiſhops. 
Of Sens. | 

Of Toulouſe. 


Of Orange. {Louis antientBiſho 
Of fp. 4 P) 
Of Nitrie. 

Of Bayeux. 

Of Carcaſſone. 

Of Metz. 

Of Meaux. 

Of Bethletm. 

Of Cars, 
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Of Troyes. | 
Of Di jon. | 3 
Of Perpignan. 


Of Treguier. | > Biſhops, 
Of Avranches. 

Of Chartres. f 

Of Apt. J 


The Abbe de Coriolis, Agent. 
The Abbe de Caftries, Agent. 


Examined and certified by Us, Counſellors to the 
King in his Council of State, and Agents-Ge- 
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neral of the Clergy of France; Paris, 25th of 
June 1752. | | h 
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